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[From the Bib. Repository and Quarterly Observer, April and July, 1835.] 
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INTRODUCTION BY THE TRANSLATOR, 


[Tue individual above named as the author of a comparison 


~ between the Sabellian and Athanasian Creeds, was beyond all __ 
doubt one of the most distinguished men in the walks of theo-_ i 
logical and philosophical literature, which Germany has of late’ 


years, or even perhaps at any time, presented to the notice of 
the public. His acquisitions, although exceedingly varied, and 
extending not only to the science and history of Christian doc- 
trine, but also to the whole round of ancient philosophy, particu- 
larly the Platonic, as well as to much of the wide circle of La- 
tin and Greek philology, were, in every department where he 
extended them, original and profound. He was one of the few 


~ men, who always thought and was able to think for himself ; 


and consequently he was never a mere copyist or retailer of 
other men’s opinions. Yet, as a general thing, he does not ap- 
pear to have given way to the temptations which naturally beset 
a mind of this cast, and solicit it to indulge in singular and ex- 
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cessive speculations, at the expense of sober reason and sound 
judgment; a characteristic which may, with much justice, be 
predicated of many distinguished writers in Germany, especially 
of many who have been conversant with philosophy and sacred 
criticism. : 

That the cast of Schleiermacher’s mind was philosophic and 
speculative, will be admitted fully by his warmest admirers, and 
is indeed plain enough. ‘That he undertook, in his leisure hours, 
to translate and briefly to comment upon Plato’s works; and 
this from pure love of such study as the works of this distin- 
guished philosopher invited him to engage in; of itself evinces a 
cast of mind in love with tenuous and refined speculation. The 
masterly version which he produced, in the course of his Pla- 
tonic studies, has scarcely a parallel among modern translations 
of the ancient writers; so deeply did he drink in of the spirit of 
his favourite author, so thoroughly did he penetrate the deepest 
recesses of his meaning, and such an admirable power did he 
possess of transferring the original, body and soul, into his own 
vernacular language—a language which, of all those now spoken 
in Europe, seems to be the most capable of fully expressing the 
force of Plato’s original diction. How weak, how diluted, how 
petit maitre like, for example, does the prince of Grecian phi- 
losophers appear, in the hands and in the vernacular of the 
French philosopher Cousin !'| How contemptible even, in those 
of the English Taylor! which, however, is more the fault of 
the translator than of the language. 

The printed works of Schleiermacher, with the exception of 
his version of Plato, are not numerous. His principal one is 
his Glaubenslehre or Christliche Glaube, i.e. System of Chris- 
tian Faith or Doctrine, to which he adverts in the commence- 
ment of the following Essay. There, from beginning to end, 
the intelligent and critical reader will find striking and original 
thoughts ; worthy in general at least of being examined and 
weighed, if they are not entitled to reception. If however I 

-might venture a single remark upon this book as a whole, I 
should say, that the author has aimed too much at system and 
theoretical perfection of orderly and logical analysis and devel- 
opment. That he is consistent with himself; that he carries 
through what he begins; and that his mind, granting him his 
premises, never falters as to logical deduction ; will be conce- 
ded, I think, by all who read and well understand him. That 
he pursues his own way, independent of every preceding dis- 
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cussion, and of every authority except what he deems to be 
reason and Scripture, will be doubted by no impartial reader. 
That his thoughts are powerful, acute, deep, learned, striking, 
worthy of much examination and reflection, will be as little 
doubted by any except hasty and superficial readers. Every 
where the grasp of a mighty mind, in search of a resting place 
among the simple and systematic elements of truth, appears up- 
on the very face of his disquisitions. If he has failed, and in 
some respects it is my full conviction that he has, it seems to be 
owing, at least in part, to his too great love of perfect philo- 
sophical and theoretical system. In attaining to this, he ap- 
pears occasionally to have left out of sight some of the plain and 
practical declarations of the Scriptures. ‘Ihis we shall have 
occasion hereafter to notice, in respect to some of his specula- 
tions with regard to the doctrines of the ‘Trinity. 

As a whole, his System of Christian Faith can hardly be 
said to be adapted tocommon use. ‘The speculative parts of it, 
which every where abound, are beyond the reach of common 
readers, who can attain only to an imperfect understanding of 
the views which he means to present. One reason of this is, 
that he supposes a great deal of Vorkenntnisse (preparatory 
knowledge) in his readers; and this, in respect to a great varie- 
ty of subjects. Indeed the reading of his System in an intelli- 
gent way requires so much of this, that it can scarcely be sup- 
posed his book will ever become popular, in the usual sense of 
this word. ; 

When I read a book of this cast, I feel myself spontaneously 
moved to ask the question : Can this be Christianity in its sim- 
ple elements—a religion beyond all doubt designed for “ every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation?” I am constrain- 
ed to answer this question in the negative. A religion designed 
by Heaven for all, must be intelligible to all, so far as it is to 
profit them. They cannot be profited by what they cannot 
understand. Does the System of Schleiermacher develope 
such a religion? I cannot think it does. I do not mean to say, 
that the elements, the great and essential truths, of religion are 
not contained in his system. On the contrary, I fully believe 
that they are. But what I mean to say is, that the world at 
large are shut out from them, by reason of their being removed. 
to a region so elevated and speculative that but few minds can 
attain to them. 

1 will not say, that it is of no use to write such books. Tam 
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far from believing this, But thus much we may say, viz. that 
it is of little direct use for the great mass of readers. Still, as 
philosophy so named has endeavoured, in a thousand ways, to 
embarrass religious truth, and to represent it as unreasonable 
and indefensible on the ground of argument and logic, it is of 
serious moment, at times, to shew that philosophy, in its legiti- 
mate and proper use, can never be made to bear witness against 
Christianity. In this respect such efforts as those of Schleier- 
macher may find a satisfactory apology. 

The influence which some of his expositions and defences of 
divine truth may have, on those intelligent readers who peruse 
and understand them, may be indirectly of great use even to the 
multitude. Ifthe teachers of religion are rendered more en- 
lightened by this perusal, and become better instructed as to 
some highly important points of Christian doctrine, then may 
those committed to their care and instruction as to things per- 
taining to religion, reap the benefit, though in an indirect way, 
of such works as those which Schleiermacher has left behind 
him. One may say of him: Ubi bene nemo melius ; and even 
where we feel compelled to dissent from him, we are almost 
sure to get the best arguments that can be adduced against the 
opinions which we espouse ; a privilege which all are not willing 
to accept with any thankfulness, and of which, it may truly be 
said, only a moderate number are skilled in making a right 
use. : 

With regard to Schleiermacher’s views as a Trinitarian, I 
can truly say, that I have met with scarcely any writer, ancient 
or modern, who appears to have a deeper conviction of, or more 
hearty belief in, the doctrine of the real Godhead of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. This is the basis, on which the whole super- 
structure of his Christian system rests. No where can be found 
a writer more entirely alien from the views and speculations of 
Arians and Socinians; no where one who appears to contend 
more with his whole heart and soul for the proper, true, su- 
preme Divinity of his Lord and Saviour. God manifest in the 
flesh seems to be inscribed, in his view, on every great truth of 
the gospel, and to enter as a necessary ingredient into the com- 
position of its essential nature. 

Yet Schleiermacher was not made a Trinitarian by Creeds 
and Confessions. Neither the Nicene or Athanasian Symbol, 
nor any succeeding formula of Trinitarian doctrine built on this, 
appears to have had any influence in the formation of his views. 
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From the Scriptures, and from arguments flowing, as he believ- 
ed, out of Scriptural premises, he became, and lived, and died, 
a hearty and constant believer in the one living and true God, 
revealed to us as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Not content 
with receiving the formulas of ancient or of modern times, as 
the dictates of inspiration in regard to this awful and important 
subject; and unwilling to occupy his time merely in arranging, 
illustrating, and defending the dicta of Councils, assembled in 
the heat of controversy to put down one party and set up anoth- 
er; he ventured to tread the same ground that such Councils 
themselves claimed the right of treating, and to survey it anew 
with his own eyes, and inquire, whether, in the vehemence of 
dispute and in the midst of philosophical mists, the former sur- 
vey had been in all respects made with thorough and exact skill 
and care, and whether a report of it in all respects intelligible 
and consistent had been made out. 

The result of such a survey on his part—of an examination 
conducted’ by a mind so powerful; a mind also deeply imbued 
with reverence to its Saviour and its God, gifted with the high- 
est degree of acuteness, and enlightened by almost all the radi- 
ance which ancient or modern luminaries have shed abroad ; by 
a mind so independent and fearless, yet connected with a de- 
meanor that was remarkably unassuming—such a result the 
readers of this work will surely be curious to see. And this 1s 
what I propose to present them with, on the present occasion. 

The author himself states, near the beginning of the following 
Essay, that it is to be considered as a sequel of what he had 
before published in § 190 of his Glaubenslehre, on the subject 
of the ‘Trinity. It is necessary, therefore, in order to give the 
reader a view in any good measure complete of Schleiermacher’s 
sentiments on the subject of the Trinity, that he should first be 
presented with those views, to which the following principal 
piece is intended as a sequel, and also as a vindication. ‘This 
can in no way be done so well, as by translating the original 
section to which he refers, as the ground-work on which he 
builds the superstructure exhibited in the comparative view that 
follows. 

After defending in various places, in the most explicit manner 
and with great ability, the doctrine of the Godhead of the Son 
and Spirit, and shewing that such a development of the Deity 
is demanded by our moral wants as sinners, in order that we may 
obtain peace and sanctification; he concludes his book by the 
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‘following remarkable proposition, and still more remarkable il- 
lustration and confirmation of it. 


§ 190. (Glaubenslehre). 


«“ That the doctrine [of the Trinity] may entirely correspond 
with that pious feeling of which Christians are conscious and 
which acknowledges a higher nature, EVEN THAT WHICH Is 
TRULY AND PROPERLY DIVINE, in Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
the three Persons of the Godhead MusT BE PLACED ON A PER- 
FEcT Equality. This, although every where and at all tumes 
demanded, has not been done by any of the [public] formulas of 
the churches.” 


Mlustration and Confirmation. 


(1) It is quite plain, that the declaration which asserts that 
‘ the three persons of the Godhead are equal in substance, pow- 
er, and. glory,’ is of itself an unsatisfactory and insufficient ex- 
planation. In its origin it was designed only to oppose, in a po- 
lemic way, those representations in which the super-human in. 
Christ and the Holy Spirit was attributed to some being subor- 
dinate to the Godhead; and so far as this opposition to such 
view goes, it is sufficiently definitive. But after all, nothing 
more is done by this than to repel the idea of inequality. 

‘If now, on the other hand, something posztive is to be 
taught by any particular declaration, this rule may be safely 
Jaid down in respect to such deelaration, viz., that in represent- 
ing the distinction between the three persons, nothing is admis- 
sible which will convey the idea of an inequality between them. 
This requisition can never be fulfilled, unless the distinction be- 
tween the persons is so defined, as not in any way to infringe 
upon their perfect equality ; which is what has not hitherto been 
accomplished by any of the Symbols in common use. 

“ Let us examine the fundamental points in the representa- 
tions of the Athanasian Symbol. The Father and the Son are 
said to be distinguished by the fact, that the Father is eternally 
unbegotten, [i. e. has eternal eyevynoia]; the Son is from all 
eternity begotten, but never begets. 

‘‘ Now one may represent eternal generation to be as remote 
as possible from all temporary and organic generation, yet there 
remains one idea, after all, which never can be removed from 
this view of the subject ; and this is, that the relation of depen- 
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dence is of necessity conveyed by such modes of expression. 
Now if the Father has from eternity exerted his power to beget 
the Son; and the Son has never exerted a power to beget any 
person of the Godhead, (which of itself seems to make a great 
dissimilarity between the first and second persons of the God- 
head) ; and moreover, if there is no relation of dependence be- 
tween the Son and another person of the Godhead, which can 
serve as an equivalent for the relation of dependence that exists 
between the Father and Son; then does it seem plainly to fol- 
low, that the power of the Father is greater than that of the Son, 
and the glory which the Father has in respect to the Son, must - 
be greater than the glory which the Son has in respect to the 
Father. 

‘The same must be true, also, in respect to the Spirit; and 
this, whether we assume (with the Greek church), that he pro- 
ceeds from the Father only, or (with the Latin one) that he 
proceeds both from the Father and the Son. In the last case, 
the Son is supposed to have only one incapacity, compared with 
the Father, [viz. that of not begetting]; in the former fi. e. 
where the Spirit is said to proceed from the Father me he 
has a double incapacity, [viz. that of not begetting, and that of 
not causing the procession of the Spirit], in case nothing pro- 
ceeds from him and he begets nothing. At all events, the 
Spirit must be supposed to have this two-fold incapacity, [for 
he neither begets nor causes procession]; and he is moreover 
in a relation of dependence, for the proceeding from, or the be- 
ing breathed forth, necessarily*implies a relation of dependence, 
as well as the being begotten. It is moreover a dependence 
different from that which belongs to the first and second persons 
of the Godhead ; although no one indeed can tell what it is in 
itself, or how it differs from the being begotten. 

“ On the ground of the Latin church, the Spirit is dependent 
on the Father and the Son; and in this case the Son has one 
capacity in common with the Father, [viz. that of causing pro- 
cession of the Spirit] ; and in this respect he has a pre-eminence 
over the Holy Ghost. On the ground of the Greek church, 
the Spirit depends only on the Father, and is then in this re- 
spect like to the Son, inasmuch as the one is begotten by the 
Father, and the other proceeds from him. 

*¢ On each and every ground of this kind, the Father has pre-; ~ 
eminence over the other two persons; and the only questiod| 
disputable is, whether the second and third persons are altogeth- 
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er alike and equal in their common subordination to the Father, 
or whether there is subordination also between the second and 
the third. 

‘¢'The canon then which requires such a representation of the v 
persons in the Trinity, as will not make them um any | 
unequal, is not answered by such modes of representation as 
these. 

(2) “ The same proposition, [viz. that the common modes of 
representation have hitherto been imperfect], may be made out 
in another way, by a consideration of the usual manner in which 
the subject of the Trinity has been treated. When proof has 
been required in particular, with respect either to the attributes 
or the active powers of any particular person of the Trinity, the 
matter is almost exclusively managed in the following way 3 viz., 
nearly every one of the strictly dogmatic theologians produces 
his proofs respecting the Son and the Spirit; but in respect to 
the Father, the whole matter is taken for granted, and the pro- 
duction of proof is deemed superfluous. If now the idea of a 
perfect equality among the persons of the Godhead lay at the 

_basis of their scheme of doctrine, and a dependence of the Son 
upon the Father were not regarded as really implied by the 
very nature of their respective designations ; then the proof re- 
specting the first person would be felt to be as necessary as that 
respecting the other persons ; and it would no more be assumed 
in the one case, than in the other. Nay, one might as well be- vA 
gin with the second or third person, in the argument, as with 
the first, and say : Because this or this is clear and certain re- 
specting the second or third person, therefore it must be true of 
the first, inasmuch as they stand on the relative footing of per- 
fect equality. 

“Such a course, however, no dogmatic theologian takes ; 
and by this uniformity of procedure, as to the method of treat- 
ing this subject, it becomes perfectly plain that a preference is 
tacitly conceded to the first person. 

*“‘ But further; it is usual to treat of the being and attributes 
of God in and by themselves, before the Trinity is taken into 
consideration ; and having so done, writers appeal to what they 
have said of God simply considered, as self-evidently belonging 
to the Father, while at the same time they enter into a course 
of argument in order to prove that the same being and attributes 
belong to the Son and Spirit. Thus they tacitly and of course 

| admit, that all which belongs to the Godhead simply considered, 
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“belongs of course to the Father ; and in so treating the matter 
they shew, that (as they consider the subject) the Father does 
himself constitute the Unity or Movasg of the Godhead, and the 
expressions Moves or Movaoyia and Father, are altogether 
equivalent. 

“This method of representation, though not in the way of 
intention yet in reality, falls back upon and altogether accords 
with Origen’s avowal, that the Father only is really and simply, 

“God ; while the Son and Spirit are God merely because they 
participate in the divine Bemg.* I am aware that this mode 
of representation was spurned at by the orthodox party in gen- 
eral of theologians in after times. Yet after all, the very same 
sentiment did secretly insinuate itself into all their modes of 
representation, and lies at the very basis of them. 

‘“<'To the like result should we come, if we should now make 
comparison of, and should subject to thorough criticism, the phi- 
losophical modes of representing the Trinity in ancient and in 
later times; or if we should attentively examine the distinction 
made between Giod concealed and God revealed, a distinction 
often attempted, but not always in the same way. But this 
could be accomplished only by a full and detailed illustration of 
the whole history and state of the doctrine under consideration ; 
which present circumstances do not permit me to give.” 


} Additional Considerations. 


“If the remarks already made are well founded, then does it 
follow, that the true method of representing the doctrine of the 
Trinity has not yet been hit upon or achieved in the common 
Symbols. It still remains, according to the tenor of these Sym- — 
bols and the books of theology, in a state of oscillation between 
subordination and equality on the one hand, and on the other 
between Tritheism and such a Unitarian view as is inconsistent 

- with the appropriate honours due to the Redeemer, or with con- 
fident trust in the eternal efficacy of his redemption. 

‘Tt may appear strange indeed, while so many other doc- 








* Air6de0g 6 Sede ott... way 08 10 MUQH TO aVTOFE0S pETOZT THS 
éxsivou Sedtnt0g Seonovotpusvor, x. t. 1. [God (the Father) is very God ; 
but every thing else besides this very God is made divine by becom- 
ing partaker of his Divinity]. Comm. in Johan. IV. P. 50. ed. Ruell. 
Here the connection sets it beyond doubt, that by avtodeog is meant 
the Father. Comp. Princip. I. p. 62, ed. Ruell, 
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trines of religion which came later under discussion than the doc- 
trine of the Trinity should have been fully and satisfactorily de- 
veloped and defined, that the doctrine of the Trinity, which was 
one of the very earliest that was brought into discussion, should 
still remain invested with an imperfect and unsatisfactory cos- 
tume. In the mean time it should be remarked, that in the con- 
sideration and representation of this doctrine, the wants of our 
moral nature have not been duly regarded ; nor have they been 
made a basis to build upon, in respect to this doctrine, as they 
for the most part were in respect to other Christian doctrines in 
general; which was greatly to their advantage. ‘The impor- 
tance of the doctrine in itself, and also as compared with other 
doctrines, seems to have contributed to prevent a different view 
of it from being taken. 

‘“‘ Here moreover was abundant room for polemic zeal and 
party spirit, in respect to the externals of doctrine, to put forth 
their full exercise ; and how easy it is to fall into mistakes in 
such circumstances, every one must know. In such a state of 
things, moreover, every new oscillation would create a new ex- 
citement, which could not be very:likely to lead to any happy 
results. 

‘It does not follow from all this, however, that no new effort 
to make a more consistent and unexceptionable representation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, may not now be attended with 
better success. Christianity has become fully established, and” 
all temptation to polytheism among us is removed ; and thus a 
multitude of excitements to vehement polemics, which operated 
on the Christians of ancient times, have now lost their power. 
We also now more fully admit than the ancients did, the neces- 
sity of employing tropocal expressions in regard to the Godhead, 
and we better understand their true nature. 

“If now I may give some hints how our future efforts ought 
to be conducted, I should say, that we must go back in our in- 
quiries to ancient times, when the ground-work of our symbolic 
expressions respecting the Trinity was commenced, and which 
still remains for substance unaltered, and we must endeavour to 
find, in the history of these early efforts, the misconceptions 
which ded astray, or occasioned a failure as to a more complete ° 
representation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“<The first supposition to be examined would be, whether, in 
order to escape the so-called Sabellian heresy , too much had not 
been done by the opposing party ; inasmuch as (for so the Ni- 
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cene Creed represents the matter) in order to establish the un- 
ion of the divine nature with the human, a twofold nature was 
assumed in the Godhead itself. And although such views as 
those of the Nicene Fathers, were professedly in strong opposi- 
tion to Arius and to all those who deny or degrade the divme 
nature that is in Christ and in the Spirit, yet there is room still 
to inquire, whether the modes of representation employed do 
not exhibit something which at least is of a doubtful nature, yea 
something which must be necessarily and substantially altered, 
if we would preserve the true doctrine of the Trinity. 

“Such an inquiry would probably result in the conviction, 
that we must not in any way represent the Most High as a mu- 
table being ; nor the exertion of his active powers (on which 
his union with the human nature depends), in any other way 
than as having respect to what is done in time; for causality 
Yin the Godhead may indeed be conceived of as eternal, so far 
as decree or design is concerned ; but so far as the actual exer- 
tion of this power is concerned, we must always consider it as 
taking place in time. 

‘The second preparatory step would be this. If it should 
appear to be impossible to represent the relations of Father and 


Son as existing in the divine nature itself, without thereby intro- “ 


ducing the idea of dependence and inequality, then should we in- 
quire, whether it is correct to name the dive nature, as it is in 
itself in Christ, Son of God; inasmuch as the Scripture plain- 
ly calls the whole person of Christ only by this appellation, and 
makes use of Logos or Word to designate the divine nature in 
itself considered. And in cases where no specific appellation 
is employed, it describes the union of the two natures only as 
the indwelling of the fullness of the Godhead. 

‘‘ Should the expression Son be used only in this scriptural 
way, then the signification of dependence necessarily connected 
with it would not designate the internal relation in the Godhead 
itself, but only the relation of the same to its union with the hu- 
man nature. 

“In respect to the Holy Ghost, moreover, it must in like 
manner be investigated, whether there is any good ground 
for admitting any other relation of him to the Son, than that 
the Son, i.e. the whole Christ, sends him. 

‘It must also be investigated, in order to avoid the idea of 
dependence, how, when the Son is so designated, the Father 
is also admitted as a member of the Trinity. ” 
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“Only a full and protracted critical investigation of these 
points can afford the requisite light respecting them. ‘This, 
however, belongs not to the present disquisition; and I have 
already proceeded as far as propriety will admit.” 


The deeply interesting investigations thus proposed, Dr. 8. 
pursues in the Essay which is presented below. It is im- 
possible that the intelligent and serious reader, after such an 
exhibition of critical power and analysis as the above remarks 
exhibit; should not feel a lively interest in pursuing the in- 
quiries which are here proposed. ‘To pursue them under the 
guidance of such a highly intelligent and learned leader, is _in- 
deed a rare privilege—one which has not often occurred in 
any country or at any time. Dr. S. himself states, near the 
commencement of his Essay, that while Arianism in all its 
details has been investigated and exhibited to the religious 
public, a comparison between the Athanasian views of the 
Trinity and those which have usually been denominated 
Sabellian, has not, to his knowledge, hitherto been fully and 
fairly made. Such a comparison he has undertaken; and 
whatever may be the opinion of the reader as to the results, 
or as to the correctness of the opinions of Sabellius or of Dr. 
S. himself, he will not fail at least to perceive, that much light 
is thrown, by the mighty power of acute and impartial criticism, 
on what was before dark and very imperfectly known, or at 
least’ very imperfectly represented. ‘The reader, I take oc- 
casion expressly to say, is not obliged to follow Dr. S. or Sa- 
bellius in their views ; but he will feel himself, as I think, oblig- 
ed to say, that Sabellianism had not before been fully and 
fairly represented ‘to the Christian public. What has been. 
called Sabellianism hitherto, has been little more than the 
doctrine of the Patripassians, viz. the assumption that the 
“ Father himself is the same person that was united to Christ and 
who is developed in the operations of the Holy Spirit; and - 
therefore that the distinction in the Godhead is nothing more 
than merely a name, without any corresponding reality. 
Such, it would appear, was after all not the opinion of Sa- 
bellius ; but on the contrary, that he made a more definite, in- 
telligible, and strenuous distinction between Father, Son, and 
_ Holy Ghost, than even his opponents; or at least than that 
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part of them who did not go over into a species of occult 
Tritheism. 

At all events, Schleiermacher himself is a strenuous and un-,; 
{compromising advocate for the distinction, and full equality s 
all essential respects, of Father, Son, and Spirit; while the 
Unity or Moves of the Godhead is no where and in no measure 
infringed by him. Of his view of the Trinity we may at least 
say, that it is intelligible. But who will venture to say, that 
any of the definitions heretofore given of personality in the 
Godhead in itself considered, | mean such definitions as have 
their basis in the Nicene or Athanasian creed, are intelligible 
and satisfactory to the mind? At least I can truly say that I 
have not been able to find them, if they do in fact exist. Nor, 
so far as I know, has any one been able by any commentary 
on them to render them clear and satisfactory. 

In saying all this, however, I must not by any means be 
understood as subscribing toallof Dr. S.’s views. I shall take 
occasion. at the close of his Essay, to ‘present some of the 
difficulties that force themselves upon my mind, in respect to 
his opinions concerning the ‘Trinity. I say only, at present, 
that his views are, in most respects, palpable and intelligible. 

I can go with him, in most cases, as far as he goes; but I do 
not find an ultimate resting-place where he does. I feel 
obliged, by Scripture and the nature of the case, to go further, 
and to approximate somewhat nearer to that which | suppose to 
have been the real opinion of the Nicene Fathers and the advo- 
cates of the Athanasian Creed ; although I cannot possibly sub- 
scribe to all the formulas of expression which they have employ- 
ed, nor probably to all the views which they really entertain-  __ 
ed. If understand their views, they do, in an occult manner —~ 
indeed, but yet really and effectually, interfere with the true 
equality in substance, power, and glory, of the three persons 
or distinctions in the Godhead. ‘This seems to be taking away 
with the left hand, what we have given with the right. If I 
say in words, that Christ and the Spirit are God, and very God ; 
and say this ever so strongly and ever so often ; and yet assign 
to them attributes or a condition which after all makes them de- 
“>y pendent and represents them as derived and originated ; then 
I am in fact no real believer in the doctrine of true equalit 
among the persons of the Godhead ; or else I use expressions 
out of their lawful and accustomed sense, and lose myself amid 
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the sound of words, while things are not examined and defined 
with scrupulous care and accuracy. 

It is not my present object to examine in full detail and in an 
ample manner, the diction and sentiments of the Nicene or 
Athanasian Creeds. But something should be said respecting 
the nature and import of this Symbol, in order to prepare the 
reader fully to appreciate the comparison of Dr. S. which is to 
follow. 

Athanasius was himself a member of the Nicene Council, be- 
ing then a deacon in the church of Alexandria in Egypt. This 
Council was assembled at Nice in A. D. 325, by order of the 
emperor Constantine, who had sought in vain to heal by other 
means the divisions in the church occasioned by the Arian dis- 
putes. Two hundred and fifty bishops are said by Eusebius to 
have been present ; Socrates states them at 318; of whom the 
Arian party constituted but a small number. Athanasius and 
Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, appear to have been the two prin- 
cipal speakers in behalf of the orthodox party, and to have been 
the agents on whom most of the doings of the Council depended. 

The subsequent life of Athanasius was almost entirely devo- 
ted to a defence of the principles avowed by the Council of _ 
Nice ; im which avowal he had himself been a leading if not 
the principal agent. 

The Nicene Creed, so far as pertains to our present design, 
runs thus: ‘“ We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, the 
Maker of all things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord, Je- 
sus Christ, the Son of God, yevrnPevta é% tov matgos movoye- 
vn, tovreoriy, éx 77S ovotag tov Mateos, Oeov é% Geov, Pus ex 
gwros, teov adnduvoy éx Deov adnOuvov, yevynGevta ov mom- 
Sévea, Ouoovocoy rm natel, by whom all things were made in 
heaven and earth. ... And in the Holy Spirit. Kei covg 02 
héyoutas, ore qv Mots OV Hv, Kal nelv yevyndnvas ovH AY, nat 
Ove €& oun Ovtwy éyevero, 7 &E ELEQUS UMOGTADEWS 7 OVOLAS Puo- 
HOVTAS ELVOL, H] KTLOTOY, 7 TQENTOY, 7] GAAOLWTOY TOY LiOY TOU BE- 
ov, avodsuarice, x.t. 4; i. e. and those who say that there was 
[a time] when he [Christ] was not, that before he was born he 
was not, and that he came into existence from nothing [was 
made from nothing], or affirm that he is of a different substance 
or essence [different from that of the Father], or that the Son 
of God was created, or is mutable, or susceptible of change ; 
them the whole church anathematizes, etc.” 

Such is the famous Creed of the Nicene Council. The creed 
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or formula of faith, long supposed to have been drawn up by 
Athanasius, and sometimes specifically called the Athanasian 
Creed, is now generally allowed not: to have been his, but to 
have been deduced from his works. Dr. Waterland in his 
Critical History of it, ascribes it to Hilary, bishop of Arles. 
It is not to this, then, but to the principles of the Nicene Creed, 
as avowed and defended by Athanasius in a peculiarly zealous 
and earnest manner, that Schleiermacher is to be considered as 
referring, in the title of the Essay which is given at the head of 
this article. The views set forth in the Nicene Creed, I sup- 
pose to be more usually styled Athanasian, because Athanasius 
was the great champion, if not the peculiar author of them. Be 
this as it may in respect to Dr. S., it makes no difference of 
any consequence in the present instance, inasmuch as the views 
called in question are the same in both cases. 

By reverting to the Nicene Creed, as exhibited above, the 
careful reader will perceive, that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
not developed in such a manner as to satisfy the demands of the 
rule which Schleiermacher lays down as required by the pious 
feelings of Christians, or the demands made by strict principles 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, such as are now more 
generally held. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith declares the persons 
of the Godhead to be ‘ the same in substance, and equal in 
power and glory.” 1 understand by this, a NUMERICAL UNITY 
of substance to be asserted; while in respect to persons or dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead, an equality of power and glory is as- 
signed to each. 

So Turretin also. He puts the question: An non sit wnus 
numero Deus, quoad essentiam? 'To which he answers : Quod 
... tuemur. I. p.,.199. So again, p. 282, Unica numero es- 
sentia ; and elsewhere often. And thus, as it doubtless will be 
conceded, the greater part of modern intelligent and orthodox 
divines have held and do still hold. 

Short of this, the Movag or divine Unity on the one side, and 
the Ozxovoule or divine ITedowne as revealed in the Gospel on 
the other, must be infringed upon. Not that design of infring- 
ing on the Unity or the Trinity, is to be charged on all the re- 
presentations that have been made, which seem to present a 
view that differs from this. To affirm this, would be to affirm 
more than can be proved, or than can be rationally supposed to 
be true. But still, whatever may haye been the design of 
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those who have made representations that seem to come short 
of preserving the Unity, or which infringe upon the true idea of 
equality in the Trinity, the consistency of the representations 
themselves with the great and fundamental principles of Unity 
and Trinity, may, without any presumption, be submitted to a 
close and candid examination. 

In order to prevent all misunderstanding of my views and 


feelings, I would here explicitly state, that I fully admit and "ibe 


believe, that the Nicene Fathers in general, and the great body 
of intelligent theologians in ancient times, who, subsequent to 
the Council of Nice advocated the Symbol which was published 
by them, intended truly and bond fide to recognize the doc- 
trine of the real Godhead of Christ. Their views of what con- 
stituted, or at least what might constitute, real and proper God- 
head, were doubtless affected, as it was natural they should be, 
by the philosophy of the day; and they were unquestionably 
different in some respects from those which pervade the more 
intelligent part of Christian theologians at the present time. 
Many of the Nicene Fathers and of their followers had been 
nurtured, in early youth, in the bosom of heathenism ; and of 


course in the doctrines of a polytheism which admits a commu- 
‘ nity of gods who are ouogueis, i.e. of the same nature generical- 


ly considered. In other words, a divine nature, in the view of the 
‘heathen, was common to all the Dit majores ; although these 
gods were admitted to be individually diverses~ In addition to 
this, the emanation-philosophy had long and widely pervaded 
the East; where in fact it still remains, and spreads over all the 
eastern parts of Asia. According to this, deol devzegoe were 
not only admissible, but they were even regarded as the crea- 
tors and governors of the world. Then as to the West, the 
New Platonics had spread far and wide their tenets, from the 
famous schools which existed at Alexandria, the central point of 
learning at this period both among heathen and Christians. This 
eclectic philosophy admitted the Logos of their system to a place 
secondary only to that of the original z¢ dyzws."Ov, It gave to 
this Logos a hypostatic or personal and separate existence, and 
exalted him to the rank of creator and governor of the world. 
On all sides, then, the possibility that various beings existed, 
which were truly divine although of secondary rank, was ad- 
mitted. In this respect, the most celebrated philosophy of the 
West harmonized with that of the East. 

It was impossible but that circumstances like these should 
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diminish the repugnance of the Nicene Fathers, to the admis- 
sion of a being to a truly divine rank or order, who was con- 
sidered by them as a substantial emanation from God, or sub- 
stantial communication of God, and was therefore a partaker 
of his substance. Both of these points in fact stand out, in 
the Nicene Confession, as things most prominent. Why 
should those Fathers hesitate to admit Christ toa rank truly di- 
vine, inasmuch as in their view he was ouoovocog with the Fa- 
ther and sprung immediately from him? They did not hesi- 
tate; and with the views which most of them cherished, they 
could not hesitate at their time, when notions respecting the 
Godhead prevailed, like those which Lactantius for example 
defends; notions moreover which did not expose them to be cal- 
led in question as to their belief in the true divinity of Christ, pro- 
vided only they represented him as ouoovovog with the Father and 
as begotten by him. How could we rationally expect them to stop 
and ask, as we are now prone to do: ‘Are self-existence and 
independence essentially requisite to true divinity?? One can 
scarcely meet with a passage among all the writers of that day, 
which implies that they felt compelled to urge this question as 
all important in respect to Christ and the Holy Spirit. E- 
nough, in their view, that the Father possessed the attributes 
in question. The Son and Spirit were divine, because they 
were derived immediately from him, and partook of his sub- 
stance. 

I cannot think it to be a question, whether candour requires 
us to admit that they did worship, and did mean to worship, the 
second and third persons of the Trinity as really divine. Nei- 
ther Unitarianism (now so called), nor Arianism, were regard- 
ed by them as compatible with true Christianity. Theodotus 
and Paul’ of Samosata on the one side, and Arius and his 
friends on the other, were both opposed and rejected. 

But while we cheerfully and fully admit all this, it does not 
follow that the Nicene exposition of the great doctrine of the 
Trinity is not in itself liable to some grave and appalling ob- 
jections. Dr. Schleiermacher has presented, as we have seen 
above, some objections apparently unanswerable, which must 

ever lie against making the second and third persons of the 
Godhead (as divine) DEPENDENT on the first. In whatever 
shape we present the idea of derwation ; whether we call it 
by the name of generation, procession, emanation, or by 
any other like me ; still the idea remains of dependence. 
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A derived God, if words are allowed to have their appropriate 
meaning, cannot be a self-existent God ; a dependent God can- 
not be an independent one. We may assert what we please, 
respecting the indescribable, unspeakable, wonderful manner of 
generation or procession; we may disclaim all similitudes a- 
mong created things ever so much or so strongly ; yet all 
this goes only to the manner and not to the matter of the 
thing. The latter still remains. The idea of dependence and 
derivation is inseparably and by absolute necessity connected 
with ‘the idea of generation and procession. 

Accordingly we find that all the fathers before, at, and af- 
ter the council of Nice, who harmonize with the sentiments 
there avowed, do with one consent, declare the Father only 
to be avredeog or self-existent God. So says Bishop Bull: 
«“ Pater solus naturam illam divinam a se habet, sive a nullo 
alio; Filius, autem, a Patre; proinde Pater divinitatis quae 
in Filio est, fons, origo, et principium est ;” Defensio Fid. 
Nic. p. 251. This position he fortifies with abundant quo- 
tations from the ancient Fathers. The Greek ones speak 
of the Father as aéreoy row efvoe, i.e. the cause of the being 
of the Son; they call him eézeog and aria rov viov ; the an- 
cient Latin theologians name the Father auctor, radix, 
fons, caput, in respect to the Son. The Greek Fathers 
again ascribe to him vmsgoynr; they speak of him as ms/Sar ; 
but of the Son, as devzegog Geos. The father they style evae- 
qs, i.e. without beginning, and they speak of the Son as 
springing from him. No one versed at all in that patristic 
lore which has respect to the Logos, can fail to acknowledge, 
that Bishop Bull in this respect has not misrepresented the an- 
cient advocates of the Nicene Symbol. 

It lies, moreover, on the very face of the Nicene Creed, that 
it acknowledges the Father only as the Moves of the God- 
head. ‘* We beleive in One Gon, the Father almighty, mak- 
er of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the only begotten of the Father, etc.” 
Jesus Christ as here presented to us, is not the one God, but 
the one Lord who was begotten of the substance of the one 
God or the Father, ete. 

_ The Father, then, as presented in this Creed, isnot merely a 
distinct person, i. e. not merely one of the three persons, and on 
an equality with the other two ; but he is the original, independ- 
ent, self-existent Movas or Unity, who constitutes the Fons 
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et Principium (as the Latin Fathers express it) of all true 
Godhead. 

The ancient advocates of the Nicene Symbol were accus- 
tomed familiarly and usually to style the Father avro@<os, i. e. 
self-existent God; and although this appellation was not intro- 
duced into the Nicene Creed, yet the language respecting the 
Son abundantly proves, that the members of the Nicene Coun- 
cil regarded avzo Secor and ayeryyola as belonging exclusively - 
to the Father ; which, indeed, is what their advocates often and 
every where assert. The Son, according to them, is in his di- 
vine nature (for this is what they mean) yevyn Pele. . én 79g ov- 
olas tov naroos, he is Jeg éx Heou, pus éx Pwros, dEe0g adndu- 
v0g én Feou adnduvod, yevyyn Pers ov moLNHsls, OMOOUVTLOS TH nArol. 
This indeed puts it past all fair question, that the Nicene Fathers 
meant not by any explantions which they gave, to deny the true 
and real divinity of the Son. But it also makes it equally plain, 
that they did not regard derivation, (which is so assumed that it 
lies upon the face of the whole representation), as interfering 
with his real divinity. Such were their views of philosophy 
and the nature of things, that derived divinity presented noth- 
ing incongruous or impossible to their apprehension. 

But how shall we of the present day, educated out of the 
circle of Emanation-philosophy and Eclecticism, and taught 
from the cradle to believe, and led by reflection in riper years 
to maintain, that self-existence and independence are essential to 
a nature truly divine—how shall we, how can we, force our- 
selves to believe, that a derived God can be the only living and 
true God? All the favourite images of Tertullian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, or Gregory of Nys- 
sa, will not help to quiet our minds and settle them down in 
this view. They tell us indeed, often and seriously, of the 
radiance of the sun which flows always from it, is coeval with 
it, and must always co-exist with it; while the sun himself is 
still unchanged and undiminished by this radiance. They bid 
us go to the fountain that sends forth a living stream, and 
has ever done so, and always will, and yet it is undivided 
and undiminished by the stream. ‘They call on us to observe 
how one torch kindles another, and yet the light of the first re- 
mains unimpared and undivided. They tell us that the tree is. 
not diminished by the fruit it bears ; and finally they remind us 
that a son is duoovevos with his father, even according to hu- 
man and imperfect generation, having in all respects the same 
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nature with his father. And having passed before our eyes 
this splendid and striking phantasmagoria of images, they ask : 
‘What have you now to object. to the derivation, yet perfect 
equality of the Son with the Father ?” 

For one I can say, that I] am dazzled, but not satisfied, with 
this splendid exhibition. I have difficulties concerning it— 
questions to ask, for which I should be glad to obtain some sat- 
isfactory answer. Does not radiance depend, then, on the 
sun? Does not the stream depend on the fountain? - Or the 
light of the second torch, on the light of the first? ‘The fruit, 
on the tree?) The human son, on the human father? ‘To an- 
swer these questions, let us suppose the body of the sun to be 
annihilated; the fountain to be dried up; the first torch extin- 
guished when the second comes to be applied to it; the tree 
withered ; and the human father extinct before the production 
of the son; will any of these effects or productions continue or 
come into being, independently of their cause, i. e. their fons 
or principium? Plainly not. Then are all these effects, or 
productions, or derivations, dependent ; they must be and are 
originated by a cause ab extra ; they-are not self-existent. 

How can created objects, perishable, mutable, bound togeth- 
er by uniform and unceasing concatenations of causes and 
effects—afford any just image of the uncreated, invisible, self-ex- 
istent, independent, and everlasting God? The imagination 
that they can, is an illusion. It may dazzle, or in some cases 
even charm—but satisfy the mind of a man, who demands rea- 
son and argument rather than splendid imagery or eloquent de- 
clamation, it cannot. A God in verity and reality—can not 
now’ be regarded as a derived and a dependent being. 

But this is not all which may be said, in regard to the im- 
perfect mode in which the doctrine of the Trinity is stated in 
the Nicene Creed. To my mind nothing can be plainer, than 
that the ancient advocates of that Creed differed, as to one im- 
portant point, pretty widely from most of the distinguished 
orthodox theologians of modern and recent times, in their 
method of viewing and stating the doctrine of generation, de- 
rivation, or personality, in respect to the Son and Holy Spirit. 
The importance of this subject, (which however seems but 
seldom to have attracted very serious notice in modern times, 
and still more rarely to have been fully and explicitly discuss- 
ed), reasonably demands that a few explanations and remarks 
should be made in relation to it. 1 will speak as briefly as the 
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highly difficult and important nature of the subject will permit. 
_ 1. The great body of modern theologians admit the numer- 
tcal wnity of the divine essence or substance. They deny 
that there are three ovoles or substances in the Godhead ; they 
admit only that there are three vnooracesg or persons. They 
deny that there are three ovo‘, because the admission of 
this, as they concede, would inevitably lead at least to real 
theoretical 'Tritheism. \ 

2. The great body of the more acute and discerning theo- 
logians admit that the substance or essence of the second and 
third persons of the Trinity is not derived from the Father, 
but is self-existent, inasmuch as it is numerically one with his 
substance. The older divines of modern times take much 
pains to distinguish between essence or substance and sub- 
sestence. Essence or substance (ovola, puors, essentia, substan- 
tia, natura, and sometimes Undoraozs) are two different names 
of the same thing, given in consequence of apprehending it in 
a somewhat different light or point of view. Essence, (if we 
may trust that great master of definitions—that truly original 
thinker and powerful reasoner, as well as distinguished Chris- 
tian, F. Turretin), is the quidditas ret, i. e. that which con- 
stitutes the very nature of a thing and is indispensable in order 
to make it such a thing as it is. Substance means, as theo- 
logically employed, that which exists in and by itself. In 
reference to the Divinity, both terms would mean the same 
thing which we mean by essence or substance, in the language 
of philosophy or even of common parlance at the present day. 
Quaest. 23. § 3 seq. Tom I. 

Subsistence (dnooracis, Unapess, Vprocamevov, TedmOS UTAO- 
ems, subsistentia, suppositum) ‘Turretin defines by modus ex- 
istendt proprius substantus. Subsistence moreover, as he 
says, is divided into two kinds; ‘alia qua constituitur sub- 
tantia in esse substantiae, alia qua constituitur substantia 
in esse suppositt ;” which I must leave the reader to explain. 
From the whole of what he says, however, on the words 
subsistence and hypostasis, it is plain that he refers the 
sense of these to designating the modus of existence, in dis- 
tinction from existence itself, i. e. substance or essence in it- 
self considered. And in much the same way do most of the 
theologians of the metaphysical school define substance and 
subsis/ence in respect to the Godhead. 

We come now to our main object. Personality, (vacoraces 
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persona, teomos Unagtews) is the point to which, according to. 
most modern representations of the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
are to direct our attention, when we think of the generation of 
the Son, or of the procession or éxngunovg of the Holy Spirit. 
Not the essence of the second and third persons of the Trinity 
is to be considered as being derived from the Father; but 
their modus ewistendi, their hypostasis, their personality, is 
what we must consider to be derived. To the Father belong 
paternitas and aysvynota; to the Son, filiatio or generatio 
passiva; and to the Spirit, processio or éxmeunocs. 

3. Some difficulties that attend this view will be noticed in 
the sequel. My object under the present head, is more fully 
to state, how. widely this mode of representation differs from 
that which the ancient advocates of the Nicene Council usually 
employed. For this purpose I might appeal to the Nicene 
Creed itself as stated above, where é 77g ovolag rou mateds is 
evidently designed to convey the idea, that the substance (not 
merely the modus existendi or subsistence) of the Father is 
communicated to and produces the Son, in his divine nature. 
I will however select a passage from one of the most orthodox, 
able, consistent, and eloquent, of all the ancient fathers who 
have written upon the doctrine of the Trinity, in order to illus- 
trate the ancient views. It is found in Hilary de Trinitate, 
Lib. IL. § 6 seq. 

“Tt is the Father, from whom every thing that exists came 
into being. He, in Christ and by Christ, was the origin of all 
things. His it is to exist in and of himself; not deriving from 
any other source that which he is, but obtaining it in and of him- 
self. Infinite, because he is contained in nothing else, and all things 
are in him; not confined to any space, because he can have 
no limits ; eternally existing before all time, for time is derived 
from him... This is the truth of the mystery of God, this is 
the name of the incomprehensible nature in the Father. God 
is invisible, indescribable, infinite ; speech is reduced to silence 
in speaking of him; reason becomes confounded in searching 
him out; the understanding is straitened in endeavouring to 
comprehend him: He has, as we have said, the name of his 
nature in Father; but he alone is Father. He derives it 
from no source, nor in a human manner, that he is Father. 
He is unbegotten, eternal, having in himself the ground of per- 
petual existence. He is known to the Son only ; because no 
one knows the Father except the Son, and he to whom the 
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Son shall reveal him. Nor does any one know the Son, ex- 
cept the Father ; they have a mutual knowledge; each has a 
perfect cognizance of the other. And because no one knows 
the Father except the Son, we embrace in our thoughts the 
Father together with the Son who reveals him, who is the only 
faithful witness. 

** These things, however, I think rather than describe, res- 
pecting the Father ; for I know well that all language is in- 
adequate to the description. He is to be thought of as invisi- 
ble, incomprehensible, eternal. But this very thing, that he 
is in and of himself and by himself; that he is invisible and 
incomprehensible and immortal ; in all this, indeed, there is a 
profession of honour, and a designation which has some mean- 
ing, and a certain circumscription of opinion ; but still language 
is not competent for the designation of his nature, and words 
cannot explain the matter as itis. For when we say, that he 
is in himself, an explanation can not be given by human rea- 
son ; for there is a difference between containing and being 
contaied, and that is one thing which is, and that another in 
which it is. If we say again, that he is of himself, no one is at 
the same time his own giver and also the gift. If we say that 
he is immortal ;- then it seems to be implied that there is some- 
thing besides himself, to which thing he is not exposed ; * nor 
can he be the sole being, who by the word [immortalis] is de- 
clared to be free from the power of another, [viz. from the 
power of death]. If we say he is incomprehensible ; then how 

_can he be any where, of whom it is denied that he is accessible ? 
if we say that he as invisible ; whatever cannot be seen, must 
be wanting in itself. 

“Our confession respecting him, therefore, is deficient as to 
appropriate language; and all words that may be adapted to 
this purpose, will not describe.God as he is, nor his greatness. 
The perfection of knowledge is, so to know God, that you may 
know you are not to be ignorant of him, although you can nev- 
er describe him. He is to be believed in, to be conceived of 
by the mind, to be adored; and by the performance of these 
duties he is to be described. 

*¢ We have launched forth from places where there is no har- 
bour upon the swelling ocean, and can neither return nor go 
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* The meaning seems to be, that there is an implication that death 
exists, independently of God; to which, however, he is uot liable. 
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forward. There is more difficulty, however, as to our future 
than our past course. The Father is as he is; and as he is, 
he is to be believed in. As tothe Son, the mind is in conster- 
nation when it undertakes to describe him, and speech trembles 
at disclosing itself. For he is the offspring of him who is unbe- 
gotten ; one of one ; the true one of the true one; living of the 
living ; perfect of the perfect ; the virtue of virtue 5 the wisdom 
of wisdom; the glory of glory ; the image of the invisible God ; 
the form of the unbegotten Father. What shall we think of 
the generation of the only begotten from the unbegotten? For 
the Father often says from heaven: ‘ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’ Here is no abscission or division ; 
for he is impassible who begets, and he is the image of the in- 
visible God who is begotten ; and he testifies that the Father is 
in him, and he in the Father. There is no adoption ; for he is 
the true Son of God, and he says that he who has seen him has 
seen the Father. Neither was he ordered to exist, like other 
things ; for the only begotten is of one, and has life in himself, 
as he has who begat him; for he says: ‘ As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in him- 
self.” Nor is it that a part of the Father is inthe Son; for the 
Son testifies, that all which the Father hath is his; and again, 
All mine are thine, and thine are mine ; and whatsoever the Fa- 
ther hath, he hath given to the Son. The apostle also declares, 
that in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.... 
He is the perfect one of the perfect one; for he who has all 
things, gave all things. Nor is it to be supposed that he has 
not given, because -he still possesses ; nor that he does not pos- 
sess, because he has given. 

‘‘ Both understand the secret of this nativity. But if any 
one should impute it to his own understanding, that he cannot 
attain to the mystery of this generation, when the Father is per- 
fectly understood and the Son [mutually or by each other], he 
will be the more grieved to hear that I also am ignorant of it. 
I do not know; I do not seek to know ; and still I console my- 
self. Archangels are ignorant of it; angels do not understand 
it; ages and generations have not disclosed it; the prophet did 
not comprehend it; the apostle did not inquire after it; the Son 
himself did not declare it. Let all complaint be hushed. Who- 
ever thou art, [do not call upon thee to ascend the height 
above ; nor to traverse immeasurable space ; nor will I lead 
thee down into the abyss. While thou art ignorant of the ori- 
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gin of a creature, canst thou not bear it with equanimity to be 
ignorant of the nativity of the Creator? I ask this of you; 
You perceive that you are begotten, but do you understand how 
any thing is begotten by thee? I do not ask whence you de- 
rived your reason, how you obtained your life, whence you ac- 
quired your understanding, what that is in thee which is smell, 
feeling, sight, hearing. Certainly no one is ignorant of what he 
does. I ask how you communicate these things to those whom 
you. beget? How do you engraft the reason? How do you light 
up the eyes? How do you fix the heart in its station? Tell me 
these things, if you can. You possess, therefore, what you do 
not understand ; and you give what you cannot comprehend. 
You bear it with equanimity that you are ignorant of your own 
matters, and behave with assuming insolence because you are 
unacquainted with the things of God. 
“Hear, then, that the Father is unbegotten; hear that the 
Son is the only begotten ; hear the declaration, The Father is 
greater than 1; hear again, I and my Father are one; hear al- 
so, He who hath seen me, hath seen the Father ; listen to this, 
I am in the Father and the Father in me; and to this, I came 
out from the Father; and this, Who is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther; and this, All that the Father hath, he hath given to the 
Son ; and this, The Son hath life in himself, even as the Fa- 
ther hath in himself. Hear again, that the Son is the image, 
wisdom, power, glory of God; and mark well the Spirit pro- 
claiming, His generation who will declare? Then reprove the 
Lord himself who testifies, No one hath known the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son shal] reveal him. Thrust 
yourself now into this secret concerning the one God unbegotten, 
and the one God only begotten ; plunge yourself into this mys- 
tery which surpasses all conception. Begin, go forward, per- 
severe ; although I am certain you will never come to the end 
of your course, yet I will rejoice that you are about to make 
some progress in it. For he who pursues objects that are infi- 
nite, although he can never fully attain them, yet he will be a 
gainer by making some progress. ‘The true understanding of 
words on this subject will be brought about by such a course.* 
‘‘ The Son is from that Father wuo 1s; only begotten from 
unbegotten; progeny from parent}; living one from living one. 
As the Father*hath life in himself, so is it given to the Son to 





* Stat in hoc intelligentia fine verborum. I am not sure that I 
have caught the sense. Qui rectius intelligit, corrigat. 
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have life in himself. The perfect one from the perfect one, 
because the whole is from the whole (totus a toto) ; without divi- 
sion or abscission,—because the one is in the other, and the 
fulness of the Godhead is in the Son. The incomprehensible 
from the incomprehensible ; for no one knows them, and only 
they have mutual knowledge. _ ‘The invisible from the invisible 5 
for he is the image of the invisible God, and moreover he who 
hath seen the Son hath seen the Father. One person from 
another one; for there is Father and Son. The nature [natu- 
ra—ovola] of the Godhead is not one and another, for both are 
one. God of God; the only begotten God of the unbegotten 
God. There are not two Gods, but one ofone; there are not 
two unbegotten, for there is one born of him who was unborn ; 
the one differs in nothing from the other, because the life of the 
living One is in the living One. 

‘‘ These things have we touched upon respecting the nature 
of the Godhead, not professing to comprehend even the sum of 
intelligence respecting it, but knowing that we speak of things 
incomprehensible. 

“You will say, then, ‘There is no duty for faith to perform 
here, if there is nothing that may be comprehended.’ But it 
is not so; faith acknowledges it to be a duty, to know that 
what she is inquiring into, is incomprehensible.” 

If there be any one now, who can read this with indifference, 
or turn away from it with a kind of disgust because he looks up- 
on it as a declamatory production of enthusiastic feeling, I ac- 
knowledge that I have no sympathies with him in this respect. 
I cannot refrain from looking upon the whole strain, and on 
many others of the like nature in the same author, as the result 
of high and intense effort to express some of the most sacred 
and reverential feelings that the soul can have in its present im- 
perfect state, toward the glorious Godhead which is revealed 
in the gospel. ‘That the author of the views just recited has 
failed in consistency and perspicuity of representation, we may 
attribute to the extreme difficulties in which the subject was in- 
volved, as it came before his mind ; difficulties belonging to the 
age rather than to him. . 

But that he has not done as well in the expression of his 
thoughts—at all events as eloquently and forcibly—as has been 
done by any writer of antiquity, or by most in modern times, 
candour will hardly deny. I feel myself constrained to reve- 
rence such an attitude of soul as he manifests, wherever I meet 
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with it; and this, even if the speculative views which the writer 
cherishes should not bear the light of critical and logical exam- 
imation, But—to our present purpose. ; 

The whole tenor of the above extract leaves no room for 
doubt, that Hilary regarded the doctrine of eternal generation, 
as ap aap teeraues of the essence or substance of the Fa- 
ther to the Son; yet without abscission or division. It is certain 
that nearly all divine attributes are particularized by him, one af- 
ter another. If there could be any doubt as to this in the minds 
of any candid reader, that doubt, it would seem, must be re- 
moved by the phrase totus a toto, near the close of the extract ; 
which I have distinctly marked. Indeed the whole tenor of the 
writings of the ancient Fathers, who defend the principles of 
the Nicene Creed, puts it beyond reasonable doubt, that they 
held a communication of the substance (é% rng ovotas) of the 
Father to the Son; on which account the Son was and is God, 
and the object of divine worship. The modern view of Trini- 
tarians, viz., that the Father begets only the personality (va00- 
Taots, persona, medcwnor) of the Son and Spirit, is a nicety in 
philosophical discussion, from which the ancient Fathers were 
at a great remove. That the Father communicated the whole 
of himself to' the Son, ovocwdas, substantialiter, is what they 
assert so often and in so many ways, that doubt concerning it 
would seem to be impossible. 

Indeed the Nicene Creed itself speaks so plainly on this 
point, that I must confess it to be a matter of wonder with me, 
that modern theologians have so little noticed the great differ- 
ence there is, between the real doctrine of that Creed and the 
modern view of personality in the Godhead which is general 
among the most intelligent writers. Even in those Christian 
communities who have adopted the Nicene Symbol into their 
formula of belief, the leading theologians hold to numerical uni- 
ty of substance in the Godhead ; and of course, that the sub- 
stance or essence of the Godhead in the Son and Spirit was 
not begotten ; and consequently, that only the personality of the 
second and third persons in the Trinity is of a derived nature. 

But here I shall doubtless be asked : ‘ And did not the Ni- 
cene Fathers and their adherents believe also in the numerical 
unity of the substance of the Godhead ?? And before I proceed 
any further in my remarks on the Nicene Creed, I must crave 
the liberty of stopping for a few moments in order to pursue this 
inquiry. I do this merely because it has so important and ex- 
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tensive a bearing on‘ most that has been or will be said, in rela- 
tion to the present topic. 

The great contest in respect to the meaning of this Creed, 
and particularly in relation to the point now before us, has turn- 
ed upon the words duoovorog t narol. Did the Nicene 
fathers mean, that the Son is numerically of the same sub- 
stance with the Father? Or did they mean merely that there 
is a specific unity of substance in both Father and Son, i. e. 
that the species of substance is of the same nature in both, or 
(in other words) that the kind of substance in both is the 
same; in like manner as Adam and Seth, both having a human 
nature in common, were ouoovovor? ‘These are questions that 
have been often disputed; and yet, as the subject appears to 
my mind, they are questions that may be satisfactorily answer- 
ed in a brief way. 

There can be no doubt, that the word cuoovovog is usually 
appropriated to designate a unity, which is predicated of things 
belonging to the same species or having a common nature. If 
it ever has a different meaning, (as some of the Fathers do 
occasionally assert), it is merely because it is catachrestically 
employed, i. e. in a sense different from that of common usage. 

In order now to answer the questions proposed above, we 
must survey the current of opinion in relation to the point of 
inquiry, both before and after the publication of the Nicene 
Creed ; before this, because we cannot suppose that there was 
a sudden leap made by the Nicene fathers, and a wide chasm 
in opinion between them and their immediate predecessors ; 
after this, because the friends and advocates of the Nicene 
Symbol, who were cotemporary with’ it, or nearly so, must be 
supposed best to have understood the meaning of Cuoovacos ta 
MOAT OL. ; 

In presenting the opinions of the fathers who preceded the 
Council of Nice, I can refer only to the most distinguished of 
them ; and this, in a brief manner. The nature of my present 
design does not allow me to do any thing more.* 





* I quote the opinions of the Fathers by giving a translation 
merely ; because the room cannot be spared here for the original, 
inasmuch as so many notes containing this must necessarily be sub- 
joined to the Essay of Schleiermacher. Once for all, and to save 
time and trouble as to any references, or as to doubts about correct- 
ness, I refer the reader to Miinscher’s Dogmengeschichte, I. § 91 seq. 
whose consummate skill in patristical learning is not called in ques- 
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Justin Martyr names the Son dvvemcg Ge00; by which how= 
ever, he does not mean an attribute, but an intelligent agent, 
springing from God. In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew 
(pp. 221, 222, edit. Colon.), he labours at large to prove from 
Gen. 19: 26, that the Father, who is God invisible, must be 
a different person from the God which appeared to Abraham, 
whom he holds to have been the Son. In p. 152 of the same 
work, he says in so many words, that the Logos is different 
from the Father, and éregov dolfum, ov yywuy; where unity 
of number or numerical unity is very explicitly denied, while 
the oneness of the Logos with the Godhead is explained as a 
oneness of will or sentiment. 

That such must have been the opinion of Justin, as well as 
of Theophilus and Tatian, must be evident from the fact, that 
all three of these early teachers, held to-the doctrine of a Logos 
évdvaberog and Logos noogogixds. That is, according to 
them, the Logos was not from eternity a hypostasis or exis- 
ting agent, separate from the Father; but was in God as his 
reason or understanding. When the world was created; when 
God said : Let there be light, and there was light; then the 
Logos, which before had been «n God merely as his reason or 
understanding, became a Logos moopogrxos, i. e. reason or 
thought was uttered in words; and these words became a 
substance, a hypostasis, a separate and animate and rational 
Being, the Creator of the world, the Son of the Father. His 
Word, which had from everlasting been reposing in him as 
reason, now became visible, or was presented to the perception 
of intelligent beings. 

Such is the Logos of Justin, Theophilus, and Tatian. All 





tion ; and whose almost universal fairness of representation stands 
unimpeached. There, and in a masterly discussion of tbe same 
author, on the sense of the Nicene Creed relative to the very point 
now in question, which is printed in Henke’s Neu. Magazin, VI. p. 334 
seq., the reader may find ample illustration and confirmation of all 
that is now to be said, in relation to the views of the Fathers, with 
quotations for the most part from the originals. The same thing 
for substance he may find in Martini’s Geschichte des Logos, with 
ample quotations; and in Keilii Opuscula, de Doctoribus, ete. 
Comm. IV. But besides these general references, in order that the 
reader may guard against mistakes that I might make, I give him, 
for the most part, the particular places in cach father, where the 
sentiment quoted is to be found. 
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these agree, moreover, that the personality of the Logos, i. e. 
his becoming prophoric, depended on the will of the Father, 
and not on any necessity in his own nature; see Mimscher, 
Dogmengesch. I. § 93. Nothing can be plainer or more certain, 
then, than that a numerical unity of substance in the Godhead, 
could form no part of the system of doctrine which these fa- 
thers embraced respecting the Trinity. 

The views of Athenagoras are not capable, perhaps, of being 
definitely ascertained. There is no doubt, however, that he 
adopted the idea of Logos évdvaGerog and agogogezos. But 
whether the latter was hypostatized by him or not, is still dispu- 
ted among adepts in patristical lore. Miinsch. ubi sup. p. 409 
seq. 

detains has occasionally given the most noble example in 
all antiquity, of aversion to speculative and philosophical disqui- 
sitions, in order to explain the origin or generation of the Word 
or Son of God. — “ He,” says this excellent Father, “ who 
speaks of the Logos (reason) of God, and maintains that this 
came forth out of him—he makes God a composite being; just 
as if God was one thing, and his original reason another. . . . 
The prophet says: His generation—who will narrate it? [Is. 
53:8]. But you [i. e. those who make the explanations in 
question about a Logos prophoric, etc.} indulge in conjectures 
respecting his generation, and compare the utterance of human 
words with the generation of the Logos; whereby you only 
shew, that you understand neither things human nor divine ;” 
Ady. Haer. I. 10. 

This is laying a heavy hand upon some of the speculating 
theologians of his time. But this is not all. . 

“¢ When any one inquires of us,” says he, “‘ how the Son was 
produced from the Father? Our answer is, that no one knows. 
Since his generation is inexplicable, they do not know what they 
pretend to know, who undertake to explain it....A word 
which proceeds from our understanding we can comprehend. 
How then can they lay claim to having made great discoveries, 
who apply these well known matters to the only begotten Logos. 
of God, and represent his inexplicable birth in a way as definite, 
quasi ipsi obstetricaverint ;’? Adv. Haeres. II. c. 28. § 6. 

_ This is caustic irony, to be sure; yet one can hardly say that 
it was not in a good measure deserved, by some of the pro- 
phoric and endiathetic speculations of the day. 

In accordance with these enlightened views, Irenaeus casts 
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away the expression that the Son is a mgofod7 (emanation) 
from the Father ; he rejects the comparison of the sun’s radi- 
ance with the body of the sun, and also of the production of 
human words by human reason. In a word, he abandons all 
created analogies, as inevitably and necessarily leading to error ; 


FAT, e413, 


This father was so offended at the attempts to explain the 


“generation of the Son, that he has avoided, for the most part, 


all expressions, that would lead us to a very definite knowledge 
of his views concerning personality and unity in the Godhead ; 
I mean as to the relative sense of these to each other. In 
Haeres. IV. c. 6. § 6 he says, that “ the Father is adgazov, the 
invisible part of the Son, and the Son is the cgazév, the visi- 
ble part of the Father.” This looks as if he verged toward the 
views, that have been gaining ground among some Trinitarians 
for the last fifty years, viz., that the Father is God concealed, 
and the Son is God revealed. Yet in other places he seems to 
speak of the Son in the usual hypostatic way, as being separate 
from the Father; but of the manner in which this separation is 
to be made congruous with unity, he has not explicitly said any 
thing. See Lib. Ill. c. 6.9 1. IV. c. 20. § 11, and ce. 10.4 
2. 1V.c. 7.4 4. Il. c. 28. § 8, etes : 
Clement of Alexandria came nearer to the views of the Ni- 
cene Creed. He maintained, indeed, the doctrine of a Adyos 
évdvaPeros, respecting which that Creed is not explicit. But 


» the production of the Logos as a hypostasis, before the creation 


of the world, he fully admitted. He makes the Son the copy 
—the exact copy of the Father (#e0¢ éx ov) ; but still he re- 
presents his dignity and his nature as depending on the will of 
the Father ; Minsch. § 96. Of course he could not have ad- 
mitted the doctrine of a numerical unity in the substance of the 
Godhead. 

Tertullian, in the vehemence of his opposition to the views of 
Praxeas, whom he regarded as denying the separate hypostasis 
of the Son, has expressed himself with more warmth and elo- 
quence than logic, in regard to this subject. His assertions ap- 
pear, at least, to be irreconcileable with each other. In one 
place he says of the persons in the Trinity ; ‘“‘ Numerum sine 
divisione patiuntur ;”’ which looks like holding to a numerical 
unity of substance ; Contra Prax. c.2. Inanother place (cap. 
9) he says “ Pater enim tota substantia est, Filius vero deriva- 
tio totius et portio.”” In one place (cap. 2) he says: “ Unius 
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substantiae, unius status, et unius potestatis;” in another (cap. 
9): ‘Sic et Pater alius a filio, dum filio major.” In another 
place (cap. 22) he shews more definitely what he means by 
unity: ‘Unum dicit quod . . . pertinet ad unitatem, ad simili- 
tudinem, ad conjunctionem, ad dilectionem ‘Patris, et ad obse- 
quium Filii ... et ita per opera intelligimus unum Patrem et 
Filium.”’ And in another (cap. 2): ‘Quasi non sic unus sit 
omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per substantiae scilicet unitatem, et 
nihilominus custodiatur oézovoulas sacramentum’’ [the mystery 
of the gospel-dispensation]. In this last case, the unity of sub- 
stance is evidently homogeneousness of substance, and not nu- 
merical unity. This homogeneousness he admits, because the 
Son is portio substantiae Patris, as he had before said. Ac- 
cordingly he compares the Son (cap. 8) with the fruit which 
springs from the tree, with the stream which issues from the 
fountain, and with the radiance that flows from the sun. 

Origen’s views are well known. Son and Spirit, according 
to him, have their origin as hypostases, in the free will of the 
Father; they are subordinate to him, although they are the 
exact reflection of his glory; the unity in the Godhead is a 
unity of will, a harmony of design and operation; not a numer- 
ical or substantial unity, against which he strongly protests. 
“< 'The Father,” says he, ‘is the ground-cause or original source 
ofall. Inferior to the Father is the Son, who operates merely 
on rational beings ; for he is second to the Father. Still more 
inferior is the Holy Spirit, whose influence is limited to the 
church. The power of the Father, then, is greater than the 
power of the Son and of the Spirit. The power of the Son is 
greater than that of the Holy Ghost. And lastly, the power of 
the Holy Ghost is greater than that of all other holy beings ;” 
De Princip. I. c. 3. The original is in Justinian Ep. ad Me- 
nam. ‘The version of Rufinus has misrepresented the sense 
here. 

Dionysius, the pupil and successor of Origen at Alexandria, 
wrote against Sabellius. His writings are preserved only in 
fragments, quoted by Athanasius and others. In his diatribe 
against Sabellius, he names the Son a creation and work of the 
Father, which has not the same nature with him, but differs in 
essence from him. He maintains that the relation of the Son 
to the Father, is like that of the vine to the vintner, or the ship 
to its builder ; and asserts that the Son, as such, had no exis- 
tence before he was created; Athanas. de Sentent. Dionys. 
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cont. Arian. I. p. 551. edit. Colon. The excess of this diver- 
sity he afterwards corrected, and retreated back nearly to the 
opinions of Clement of Alexandria; Miinsch. § 101. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus not only attributes to the Son a sepa- 
rate hypostasis, but calls him a creation (xtiovs). Basil seeks 
to explain away this, (ep. 210. Opp. Ill. p. 316); but finds it 
a very difficult task. 

Dionysius of Rome, cotemporary with Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, opposes the views of the latter, and seeks to shew that 
the Son is net created but begotten, that he is dependent on 
the Father, but yet eternal; and therefore he comes nearest of 
all to the views of the Nicene Creed. 

Cyprian has presented no very explicit views in relation to 
this subject. It is probable that he agreed in the main with 
Tertullian, for whom he cherished a warm attachment. In 
one place, however, he says that the Holy Ghost is inferior to 
the Son, (Epist. ad Pomp. 74) ; and in another, he says that 
the Father is greater than the Son, (Epist. 73, ad Jub.) 

Where now can any ground be discovered here, which will 
lead us to believe that the fathers of the Nicene Council were 
prepared by the preceding state of opinion, to maintain the nu- 
merical unity of substance in the Godhead? All is either 
unity of counsel, will, and operation ; or else homogeneousness 
of substance, on the ground that the Son must be of the same 
nature with the Parent. 

Let us now pass to the times following the period of the 
Nicene Council. (a) One hundred and twenty-six years af- 
ter this period, an ecumenical Council was assembled at Chal- 
cedon, some distance below Byzantium, and on the opposite 
side of the Bosphorus near the head of the Propontis. This 
Council sanctioned anew the Nicene Symbol; and in their de- 
claration they state, that ‘Jesus Christ, as to his Godhead, 
is Ouoovoros with the Father; and as to his humanity, he is 
duoovovos with us.” Now as it is impossible to suppose, that 
they meant to assert a numerical unity of Christ with us; so, 
as they have here given us a clue to the meaning which they 
attached to d”o0vv0s, we cannot suppose them to have under- 
stood the word as designating any thmg more than homogene- 
ousness of substance wita the Father. 

(6) The main point in dispute between the Nicene Fathers 
and the Arians, was not whether there was a numerical unity 
in the Godhead, but whether the Son was a created Being, 
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made in time, and properly belonging the order of created in- 
telligencies. In the close of their formula (av MOTE OU% FV %.T. 
4,) the Council have utterly, and to the full extent that lan- 
guage allows, abjured these tenets of Arius. In opposition to 
him they maintain, that the Son was “ begotten of the substance 
of the Father,” and assert his true divinity im consequence of 
such descent. But all this bears not on the point, whether the 
Godhead in both is a numerical unity. It simply maintains 
the point of homogeneousness, and also, (for this seems to be 
implied in the phrase é 77¢ ovolas tov margds), that his gen- 
eration depended not on the will of the Father, as many pre- 
ceding theologians had taught, but that it belonged essentially 
to, or proceeded from, the very nature of the Father. 

(c) Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, who was present 
at the Council of Nice, tells us that he found difficulties in sub- 
scribing to the expressions éx r7¢ ovoiag tov mareos and omoov- 
ovog tm marel, which were introduced into their Symbol. 
These difficulties he proposed to the Council; and he receiv- 
ed for explanation the assurance, that what they meant to ex- 
press by ox0ovovos was, that there is no likeness (€upegeva) be- 
tween the Son of God and any created beings; that he alone 
was in all respects like to the Father, who had begotten him ; 
and that he originated not from any other being or substance, 
but only from the Father. In maintaining his derivation by 
generation, they avowed that they did not mean to imply any 
thing like a corporeal generation, nothing of separation or di- 
vision, and not even that any change or passion in the Father 
should be implied, but that the generation was indescribable and 
incomprehensible. 

With these explanations, inclined as he was to deal very le- 
niently with the speculations of Arius, he voluntarily subscrib- 
ed the Creed. Yet none of these explanations have respect 
to numerical unity of substance. They only show, that the 
ie meant to deny the principal thing which Arius affirm- 
ed. 

(d) But the explanations of Eusebius, who was no friend to 
0uoovole, may not be deemed impartial and satisfactory. We 
will resort then, to the testimony of Athanasius; for this cannot 
be called in question, on any such ground. 

When the Nicene Council gave their opinion that the Son 
was of the Father, i.e. was derived from him, the Arians ad- 
mitted this. But they construed it in their own way, viz., that 
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he was of the Father in like manner as all created beings are. 
To put an end to this evasion the Council inserted é% to ovolag 
tov nereos in their Creed, which could not be said in reference 
to the derivation of any created objects. 

A, Again, the Council maintained that the Son was the ecxwy 
(image) of the Father. This the Arians conceded ; for man, 
said they, was made in the image of God. To meet this eva- . 
sion, the Council inserted ouoovovos t@ nati, which excluded 
the idea of likeness merely in the way of imitation, and im- 
plied a real homogeneousness of nature. Athanas. Opp. I. p. 
297. Epist. ad Afric. pp. 936, 937. 

According to these explanations then, the expressions ‘ of 
the substance of the Father” and “‘homoousian with the Fa- 
ther,” were originally and purposely designed to be antithetic 
to the views of the Arians ; but not to assert the numerical uni- 
ty of the Godhead, which was not a matter of contest be- 
tween the parties. 

In another passage, Athanasius proposes to those who dislike 
Omoovoros because it is not a scriptural expression, to substitute 
for it the expression, Son by nature. The meaning of this, as 
he expounds it, is, that the Son is not a created being, and has 
no beginning of existence in time. Whoever acknowledges 
this, he regards as acknowledging that the Son is o“oovovos. 
Ep. ad Afros. p. 940. Now such an acknowledgment would 
be a real and thorough renunciation of Arianism ; but it would 
be no recognition of the numerical unity of the Godhead. 

In another passage, Athanasius considers o“oovovos and opuo- 
guns as equivalent expressions; De Synod. Arim. et Seleuc. 
p- 923. But ouvoguns designates specific unity, not numeric. 
In another passage he says, that the Son is rovovzog 070g 0 ma- 
to; Orat. cont. Arianos, p. 326. 

Athanasius rejects the expression wovooveros to mazol, and 
considers it as being Sabellian; I. p. 241. In another place 
he says of the ovole of the Son, that it is yevyyuo ovotas rou 
marteos; de Synodis, p. 923. Moreover he admits of two kinds 
of ovoias, viz., an ovola. ayévyntos and an ovoia yervntos. How 
can these be numerically one and the same ? 

(e) Gregory Nazianzen was confessedly a disbeliever in nu- 
merical unity and admitted only a specific unity. He places 
the unity of the Godhead in harmony of purposes and opera- 
tions, wore nev aoldum dvageon, tH éEovoly wn ténveoOat, ‘so 


that although they [the persons in the Godhead] differ in num- 
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ber, they are not divided in powers’ Opp. I. p. 562. He 
brings an example from the like natures of Adam, Eve, and 
Seth, who were duoovovoz, to illustrate the ¢“oovoie of the God- 
head, p. 598. He even compares the Trinity to’ three suns, 
which shine with combined light. 

(f) Basil, the particular friend of Gregory, cherished the 
same views. He says, that the advocates of the Nicene Creed 
acknowledge a God who is one, not in a numerical way, but 
as being of one nature, éva ovx agiSum, alka ry puoees MI. p. 
81. Again,the Father is gas avagyor, but the Son is pas 
yevyn@ev ; and he represents the Nicene Fathers as choosing 
the word ofoovocog in order to designate Ouoreuor T79 Guoews, 
i.e. the same dignity of nature; Ep. 52. p. 145. The unity 
then is not numerical, in his view, but specific and one of like 
rank or elevation. 

(g) Finally, Gregory of Nyssa, the third in this cotemporary 
band of very distinguished men, is more explicit still in favour 
of specific unity. He repels the charge of 'Tritheism, and says, 
that one need not aver that there are three Gods, because the 
name God is a generic idea, whereby the whole divine nature 
is designated. ‘This he illustrates by referring to Peter, Paul, 
and Barnabas, who, he says, were not three ovoiae, but only one. 
If one calls them three men, he goes on to say, this is only by 
a catachresis or abuse of language, which indeed may be allow- 
ed in respect to men, but cannot be made use of in respect to 
the Godhead ; Opp. II. p. 914. Cur non tres Dii sunt, p 447 
seq. 

It lies now upon the very face of this representation, that 
Godhead was in his mind only a generic idea; and that Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit were individuals under this genus. How 
this differs from theoretical Tritheism, it would be very diffi- 
cult to show. . 

Lower down we need not go, in order to show how the ouoov- 
ovog of the Nicene Symbol was understood. It were easy to ap- 
peal to Chrysostom ; who not only calls Adam and Eve onoov- 
ovoe (Homil. XVI. in Gen.), but appeals to the fact that chil- 
dren are of the same nature (duoovovor) with their parents, in 
order to show that the Son is ¢“oovovog with the Father; Orat. 
advers. Anom. I. p. 359. ed. Francof. So Hilary, in ex- 
plaining the unity of the Father and the Son, comes at last to 
the conclusion, that it consists in having the same power and 
glory ; De Synodis, pp. 1187—1191. De Trinit. III. p. 828 
seq. 
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Ina word, that a homogeneousness of nature, and not a nu- 
merical unity of substance, was understood by the leading 
teachers in the churches, after the Council of N ice, to consti- 
tute the unity of the Godhead, appears from the fact, that three 
of them, viz. Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nys- 
sa, one and all, unite in insisting, that there is in the Godhead, 
in and by itself considered, three hypostases and one divine 
substance. Their own explanation of what they meant by 
this proposition, seems to leave us no room for doubt how we are 
to class their opinion. They compare the three hypostases of 
the Godhead to individuals among men. ‘They tell us that 
Paul, Peter, and John are three different subjects or hyposta- 
ses; and yet all belong to the same genus, i.e. to the genus 
‘man. So in the Godhead there are three subjects, as they 
assert, which have one and the same nature, inasmuch as they 
belong to the genus divinum; i.e. they all partake of the na- 
ture of Godhead. Basil Opp. HI. p.115 seq. Greg. Naz. 
Orat. XXII. p. 423. See also Theodoret, Dial. I. Opp. IV. 
p- 67, ed. Halle. 

But I have proceeded far enough. All which results from 
this view, lies indeed upon the very face of the Nicene Creed. 
The Son is dog é% Geo, pws 2x pwrdg; then he is of course 
not ovola eyévyntos, like the Father; and therefore a proper 
numerical unity of substance seems to be out of all question. 
The Son only belongs to the same genus, or (if one prefers so 
expressing it) species, and has therefore only a specific unity. 
Self-existent substance and independent being are entirely 
out of the question. ‘This idea the Nicene Fathers, at least 
many of them, would probably have opposed with all their 
might; for, as bishop Bull affirms, cwm uno ore they declared, 
that the Father only is avrodeos. 

I return from this digression, (if indeed that must be named 
digression, which connects itself so intimately with the inquiry 
respecting the real views of the Nicene Creed), to make some 
further remarks on the main position of that Symbol, viz., the 
divine derivation of the Son; and also on those views of the 
Trinity which are more usually presented by the leading ortho- 
dox writers of modern times, and which stand connected as to 
their origin with the doctrine of the Nicene Creed. 

4. Dr. S., in the extract from his Glaubenslehre given in the 
preceding pages, has briefly suggested, but not fully illustrated, 
the inconsistency of the Athanasian or Nicene views of the 
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Trinity, with the equality of the persons in the Godhead as to 
power and glory. The additional views which I wish here to 
suggest, may be summarily exhibited as follows. 

‘The eternal power and Godhead of the Divinity “ are clear- 
ly seen by the things that are made ;”’ at least we must acknow- 
ledge this, if we take the apostle for our guide. ‘* ‘The heavens 
declare his glory, and the firmament sheweth forth the works of 
his hands,” if we are to credit the Psalmist. The view of God 
as creator and author of all things, is one of the most exalted 
which the Bible discloses. Hence when the challenge is made 
to compare him with all idol gods, the holy prophets appeal to 
the attribute of Jehovah as creator and author of all things, 
as the final and unquestionable decision of the matter in debate. 

It is then one of the highest exhibitions of power made by 
the Godhead, that it is the efficient cause of being. Conse- 
quently the glory due to God, and given to him by holy beings, 
for and on account of this, is one among the most conspicuous 
features of all the glory which is ascribed to him. 

But if such power and glory are his, because he is the author 
of inferior beings and of the natural creation, is not unspeaka- 
bly more power and glory exhibited, (and therefore may be 
justly claimed), by the generation of the Son and procession of 
the Spirit? If the Father is the fons et principium of the 
second and third persons, as the Latin fathers say: or the aérlo 
or atvov of these, as the Greek ones affirm; then the power 
and glory manifested in the production of Godhead itself is as 
much greater than what is manifested in the creation of inferior 
things, as Godhead is elevated above them. The higher we 
rank the second and third persons of the Trinity, then, the more 
in proportion do we elevate the power and glory of the first per- 
son who produced them. 

I do not see that we can retreat from the consequences of 
such a sentiment, by saying that ayevyyota is the characteristic 
merely of the first person, filzatio of the second, and éxmeuwes 
of the third. The characteristic of eyevyynoia involves in its 
very nature attributes fundamental and essential to Godhead it- 
self. Be it that you allow the Son and Spirit to be the author of 
the natural and spiritual creation, you still place the Father im- 
measurably above them, when you make him the sole author of 
the generation of the Son as a divine nature, or (if you believe 
with the Greek church of ancient days) of the procession of the 
Spirit who is of the same nature. The Fons et Principium of 
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GopuzAD must be immeasurably and beyond all conception 
above any and all other beings. — 

Nor is this radical difficulty removed, by the modified views 
and more cautious statements of modern theologians. Accord- 
ing to them, the Father is the author of only the subsistence, i. 
e. the modus ewistendi or personality of the Son and Spirit, 
while the substance or essence of the Godhead is numerically 
one and the same in all the three persons. But here too a dif- 
ficulty arises of somewhat formidable magnitude. It is this. 
Father and Son and Spirit are conceded to be numerically one 
and the same in essence or substance. Yet, if we are to credit 
the views now before us, we must at least believe that the Fa-° 
ther is the origin or author of the modus existendi of the Son 
and Spirit. The whole reduces itself then simply to this, viz., 
that while the substance of the Son and Spirit is self-existent 
and independent and the same with that of the Father, it has 
still no modus existendi but that which the Father gives it. But 
how, we may be allowed to ask, could the substance of the Son 
and Spirit be self-existent and independent, and yet be supposed 
to exist without any modus existendi necessarily attached to it? 
And if that modus cannot by any possibility be even imagined to 
be disconnected from the existence of the substance itself, and 
cannot possibly have ever been as it were in abeyance and wait- 
ing to be determined, how could that modus spring from the Fa- 
ther, and not come from, or be necessarily connected with, self- 
existent substance itself? Or (to put the matter in another light), 
how is it that the Father, being one and the same substance nu- 
merically with the Son and Spirit, could have the attribute of 
aysvynoic, while the Son and Spirit have it not? Do not attri- 
butes, at least according to the usual methods of thinking and 
reasoning, arise from the nature and essence of substances? 
And if the Son and Spirit possess the same substance in all re- 
spects, (which must be true if the substance of the Godhead is 
numerically one), then how can it be shewn, that the second 
and third persons are dependent for the mode of their existence 
on the first? The same causes produce the same effects. If 
the very same substance belongs to the Father which belongs to 
the Son and Spirit; and, as possessing this, the Father has 
ayevynoia ; how can it be shewn, that the attributes attached to 
this substance must not in each case be the same? 

But if you say again, in order to avoid the difficulty now sug- 
gested, that ‘ there may be a distinction in some respects in the 
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Godhead, which does not involve the question of equality of 
power and glory, I concede this; but then I ask, whether it 
has not been shewn above, that the difference now before us 
cannot be deemed to be one of this nature. To be the author 
of the proper substance of the Godhead of Son and Spirit, ac- 
cording to the patristical creed; or to be the author of the mo- 
dus existendi of the Son and Spirit, according to the modern 
creed ; both seem to involve the idea of a power and glory in 
the Father, immeasurably above that of the Son and Spirit ; 
and this, just in the ratio stated by Origen. 

The venerable Ridgley, who is not wont to shrink from dif- 
ficulties, and was somewhat deeply imbued with attachment to 
Symbols, feels obliged, for the reasons above suggested or some 
others, (for he does not expressly assign his reasons), thus to de- 
clare himself, (Body of Div. I. p. 123, ed. 1731) : “¢ The princi- 
pal thing in which [am obliged, till I receive further conviction, 
to differ from many others, is, whether the Son and Spirit have 
a communicated or derived personality. ‘This many assert, but, 
I think, without sufficient proof; for I cannot but conclude, that 
the divine personality, not only of the Father, but of the Son 
and Spirit, is as much independent and underived, as the di- 
vine essence.” He had before repeatedly said, that Father, 
Son, and Spirit have the same self-existent divine nature. 

This sensible and solid writer then goes on to shew, that all 
the texts which are brought to prove the doctrine of eternal 
generation, refer to Christ as Mediator; and that the name 
Son of God, has reference to the same character. 

But as Ridgley is not held by some to be orthodox on this 
point, let us turn our attention for a moment to the more sharp- 
sighted and powerful Turretin. ‘The essence,” says he (I. 
p- 306), “‘isone; the persons are three ; that is absolute, these 
are relative ; that is communicable, these are incommunicable.” 

But how can this last declaration be substantiated to our sat- 
isfaction? How can self-existent essence be communicated ? 
The being that exists by communication from another, is of 
course dependent on that other ; and what can it mean that a 
self-existent essence is communicated to him, who does not be- 
come self-existent thereby? Or if he is self-existent, then how 
can he exist by communicated substance ? 

These difficulties are not diminished, when the venerable wri- 
ter just cited says: ‘ [The essence] is communicable not in the 
way of multiplication, but secundum identitatem, i. e. in the way 
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of identity. . . . For although the essence is in sum the same as 
the three persons taken together, yet each [person] has a some- 
what larger extension (latior est), because each person has the 
whole Godhead ; although not adequately and totally, so to 
speak, i. e. not exclusively in respect to the other persons, for 
it belongs to them all.” 

How identity can be communicated, remains as yet unex- 
plained ; and as to the allegation, that each person has the 
whole Godhead, and yet that this Godhead belongs in common 
to them ail, it needs a mind of greater subtilty than I possess, to 
deduce an intelligible proposition out of this. 

After all, Turretin, in pursuing the distinction of personality 
to the ne plus ultra, comes in the end to this conclusion : ‘ Per- 
son may be said to differ from essence, not really and essentially, 
as one thing and another thing ; but modally, i. e. as modus dif- 
fers from the thing itself.” He goes still further; for the attri- 
butes of God, such as power, wisdom, justice, etc., he makes 
essential to Godhead ; but personality, he thinks, is not of the 
divine essence ; “it is God in the concrete, but not in the ab- 
stract.” 

How all of these representations, (which are only a specimen 
of what many others are), can be made to consist together, is a 
fair question, and one of serious import. Let'us pass in review 
the course of thought. First we have it, that only the essence 
of the Deity is communicable, and this in the way of identity. 
Personality or the modus existendi cannot be communicated. 
It is to be remembered in the meantime, that we have the re- 
cognition, every where, that the substance of the Godhead is 
numerically one and the same, in all the three persons, inasmuch 
as it is self-existent in all. Then again, although personality is 
only modal, i. e. modus existendi only, yet the personality of Son 
and Spirit Turretin holds to be derived from the Father. But 
how is this to be made out, when the same writer expressly tells 
us that personality is an ncommunicable attribute? How could 
the Father give, what he could not communicate? I might 
add: How could he give that, which (according to Turretin) he 
did not so possess as to give? inasmuch as the modus eustenda 
of the Son is necessarily attached to the substance of his God- 
head, and this substance is self-existent, not given or communi- 
cated by the Father. To say that the Son had no personality 
except that which was given, would be to say that his substance 
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existed without any modus extstendi ; which does not seem to 
need refutation. 

If then the Father communicates personality, i. e. modus ex- 
istendi, to the second and third persons of the Godhead, it must 
be because he communicates his substance to them; and so 
the communication of the substance occasions the personality. 
But this view, which is the ancient Nicene one, has also difficul- 
ties enough. If the whole substance is identically communica- 
ted, then personality is bestowed of course along with it; for 
modus existendi must necessarily accompany substance in all 
its conditions. If this be so, and the whole substance of the 
Father is ¢dentically communicated, then why should not eyer— 
vote and paternitas belong to the second and third persons of 
the Godhead, as well as to the first? But if personality is giv- 
en without the communication, or independently of the commu- 
nication, of the substance of the Godhead, then how can person- 
ality be an tncommunicable attribute ? 

Such are the difficulties that force themselves upon my mind, 
in relation to this scheme of Trinitarianism, so extensively re- 
ceived in modern times, in the room of the ancient Nicene 
views. Are the difficulties lessened in any good measure, by 
the efforts of even a Turretin to explain them? And can a 
simple view of the scriptural doctrine, be one fraught with such 
an excessive measure of subtilties as this? And indeed we 
may well be permitted to ask: Can the human mind reconcile 
views so discrepant and jarring? And where in all the Bible 
do we find any thing which introduces such subtile views to our 
notice? 

I am aware of the manner in which suggestions of this nature 
are usually met. ‘The mystery of the Trinity,’ it is said, ‘is 
high and holy and inscrutable.’ True, indeed; it is and must 
be so. No serious mind will object to this sentiment, if it be 
properly defined and understood. But may we not be allowed 
to ask, after what has been produced above: Why have so many 
men, who allow in theory that the mystery of the Trinity is in- 
scrutable, practically neglected what they have urged upon 
others, and undertaken to give us graphic and specific views of 
it, and to settle with precision the relation of the persons in the. 
Godhead? Why did they not content themselves with adopting 
the simple biblical declarations, and leave the subject there if it 
be truly inscrutable? How can the man who believes really and 
truly, that in many respects the modus existendt of the Godhead 
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is altogether inscrutable, when he reads many things that have 
been written on this subject, refrain from the conviction and 
feeling, that those persons are usually most prone to exclaim, , 
mystery ! mystery! on every occasion where close inquiry is 
urged, who take the greatest liberties of all in defining, or at- 
tempting to define, the mysteries of the Godhead by metaphy- 
sical propositions ? 

Or will it be said, (as doubtless it may be), that all the diffi- 
culties and apparent contradictions which we may seem to find 
in the views of the Nicene fathers, or of many modern Trinita- 
rians, arise simply from the fact, that the divine substance and 
subsistence or modus existendi are altogether different from 
those of created things; and that such conclusions as those 
that have been drawn above, are drawn merely by virtue of an- 
alogical reasoning which will not hold here ? 

If this should be alleged, as it probably will be because it of- 
ten has been, the answer is nearat hand. A sincere believer in 
a scriptural ‘l'rinity, who at the same time is cautious in making 
positive statements, might still reply and say : ‘If it be indeed 
true, as you aflirm, that the divine substance and subsistence 
are immeasurably above our comprehension, and that no analo~ 
gies in that mode of reasoning which has its basis in truths that 
respect created things, will apply here, then what confidence do 
you, by your own averment, allow me to place in your own propo- 
sitions and distinctions and minute and subtile divisions of a meta- 
physical nature? Is God absolutely incomprehensible, and so 
infinitely superior to all perception and knowledge on our part? 
Is the mystery of the Trinity one that is so utterly unfathoma- 
ble and beyond investigation? Then why should you call on 
me to follow you through distinctions respecting the Godhead, 
which purport to be the result of the most complete and entire 
analytical knowledge ; distinctions indeed so minute, that noth- 
ing short of a full view of the whole subject, a complete analysis 
of the Godhead, can fairly be a ground of support for them * 
You urge on me the mysterious and incomprehensible and aw- 
ful nature of this subject; and all this I fully believe in, as to. 
various particulars ; and yet you seem to me, at the very mo- 
ment when you are doing this, to be yourself endeavouring to 
enter into the sanctum sanctorum itself of the Godhead ; and 
rending the sacred veil asunder, you are anxiously striving to 
inspect those things which mortal eyes are not permitted to be- 
hold, and to speak those things which it is not lawful for any one 
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to utter! If such is your case, what ground can you claim of 
complaint against the freedom and temerity of others in specu- 
lation on the subject of the Trinity ? 

Most fully do I accede to the proposition, that in many re- 
spects the being and perfections of God must be objects that 
are elevated far above our comprehension. I repeat this senti- 
ment to avoid being misunderstood. But my difficulty with you 
is, that while you so often and audibly proclaim this, you ap- 
pear to have so little of apprehension, that you are yourself be- 
coming an offender against the very doctrine which you pro- 
claim.’ t ‘ 

I do not see what reply any one of the minute metaphysical 
definers of the Trinity could well make to this. Certainly 
those ought not to cry out mystery, in order to repress the in- 
quiries of others, who consider and treat the whole subject as 
though it were within their own grasp. 

The impression naturally made upon my mind by the 
reading of some books on the subject of the Trinity, is, that 
those who warn us most against reasoning more humano con- 
cerning it, are usually those whose reasoning will least bear 
the test of close examination. ‘It is peculiar to conscious 
strength never to boast, and never to shrink from contest. 
Usually it is only when a man sees lis cause to be weak, or 
suspects it to be so, that he cries out procul! O procul! to 
others. But in many a case of this kind, a great mistake is 
committed. ‘The man who warns against all approach to the 
most holy place, has himself, perhaps, not only thrust aside the 
vail which screened it from view, but without even putting the 
shoes from off his feet has endeavoured to traverse the whole 
of the sacred enclosure. Then why does he so zealously 
warn us against all approach? ‘The believer, as already mention- 
ed above, might well say: ‘Is it not lawful for me to examine 
what he tells me I must believe? [f his inind has comprehend- 
ed what he teaches, why cannot mine comprehend it too? 
What he has taught, 1 may apprehend and learn. If he 
has said unintelligible things, I know full truly that they must 
have been unintelligible to him as well as to me. Why should 
he attempt to hinder me from examining the consistency and 
propriety of his assertions, by averring that the subject of which 
he treats is mysterious? Be it so; yet so far as he himself 
can penetrate into this mystery, so far I can follow him, pro- 
vided [ am not much his inferior ; and if I am, there are others 
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able to follow him. What he can teach, others can learn. 
What is unknowable, he does not understand any better than I 
do; why then should he make propositions concerning it, as 
though he did understand it, and then forbid me to examine 
them on the ground that the subject is mysterious? So far as 
It IS SO, it is mysterious to him as well as to me. Why should 
he attempt to make the impression on me, that he understands 
the deep things of God, and then tell me that the place where 
he has taken his own stand is too holy for me to approach? 
This may do with minds of a certain cast, which are too indolent 
or too little informed to think for themselves ; but every mind 
truly enlightened and that thinks for itself, will easily under- 
stand how inconsistent and futile all allegations of the nature 
in question are, when they are made rather to cover the defects 
of one’s own reasoning, or the inconsistency of his assertions, 
than to distinguish the true boundaries between what is know- 
able and what is not. I would that all the lovers of truth 
might forbear making any efforts to hide the faults of their 
reasoning or the conscious weakness of their cause, under 
exclamations of sucha nature as have been suggested. The men 
who most indulge in them, are not unfrequently those who 
most offend against the very rules which they prescribe to 
others.’ 

But I am digressing from my subject. Let us return, then, 
and inquire a little further respecting the views of the Nicene 
fathers. 

We have seen that the equal power and glory of the three 
persons in the Godhead does not seem to be compatible with 
their mode of setting forth the doctrine of the Trinity. We 
have also seen, that the greatly modified views of leading 'Trini- 
tarians in modern times, do not by any means relieve the sub- 
ject from seeming incongruities and apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. But I must caution my readers against deducing 
any thing from all this, to the prejudice of the scriptural doc- 
trine itself of the Trinity. What can be more obvious, than 
that writers in ancient and in modern times, who believed in 
the true and real divinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
may have made imperfect representations of this, and such as 
will not bear scanning by the principles of criticism and logic, 
and yet the doctrine itself be true? Might I not easily bring 
forward analogies of this kind? Do we not know, that the 
great and cardinal doctrine of the atonement was for ages 
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represented as a compensation or satisfaction made to the lead- 
er of the spirits of darkness, on account of taking men away 
from his dominion? Now this obscured, but did not quench, the 
glory of this doctrine. And so it has been with other doc- 
trines; and that of the Trinity does not seem to form an ex- 
ception. 

The darkness that is in men, is not in God, nor in his truth. 
Clouds may eclipse the sun ; but they will pass over, and soon- 
er or later he will shine in all his strength. 

Allowing then that ages and generations have failed to rep- 
resent, in a satisfactory manner, the great doctrine of the 
Trinity, it is no proof that it is not true; nor is it even a proof, 
that in its practical bearings it had not a substantial influence 
upon the minds of Christians, when imperfectly represented, 
although not its full and proper influence. When the error 
noted above respecting the atonement was cherished and 
propagated, it did not hinder Christians from believing in the 
vicarious satisfaction made by the death of Christ, nor extin- 
guish the gratitude that was felt for his redemption. 

So in the case before us. When we examine, part by part, 
the imperfections of the Nicene Creed, we may be tempted to 
ask: Can the abettors of this be regarded as believers in the 
divinity of the Son and Spirit? Indeed we almost spontane- 
ously ask: Shall we draw the conclusion that the Nicene 
fathers, and those who preceded and followed them and 
sympathized in their views and expressions, were Arians or 
Tritheists? Candour will oblige us to say, I have no doubt 
at all, that they had no apprehension of cherishing the errors. 
of either the one or the other of these parties. ‘That they meant 
not to be Arians, their rigid scrutiny, their most thorough op- 
position to and denunciation of their peculiar sentiments, show 
so plainly, that a man must shut his eyes against the light of 
the mid-day sun, if he does not perceive it. That they dis- 
claimed Tritheism, every where appears in all their writings. 
Most abundant pains did they take to do this. In intention and 
design, then, or in their own estimation, they were neither 
Arians nor Tritheists, but believers in the real divinity of the 
Saviour, and probably of the Spirit; and if so, then they were 
worshippers of a ‘Trinity in Unity. 

The question what they supposed themselves to be and 
meant to be, does not indeed seem to admit of any rational 
doubt. The answer lies upon the face of their multiplied and 
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most solemn and earnest asseverations and explanations. But 
the question, after all, whether the principles which they as- 
sumed and defended, would not, when understood in a simply 
logical way, lead to something not much diverse from Arianism, 
or else to Tritheism, is a question of a very different nature 
from those that have just been put. It is impossible for me 
in my own mind to hesitate in saying, that either what is but 
little better than Arianism, or else what amounts to real the- 
oretical ‘Tritheism, must be the legitimate and inevitable logi- 
cal result of their principles. [ readily allow that these are 
serious declarations, and such as involve responsibility ; and 
we must stop for a moment to consider them. 

The essence of Arianism consisted in maintaining, that Christ 
was a being in some respects inferior to God, and created 
im time ; in other words, that he was a derived, dependent 
being, and therefore neither infinite nor eternal. The great 
rallying point was, that he was a created being. On this, by 
deduction, all the rest of Arius’ positions depended. 

This position the Nicene Fathers, in the most express and di- 
rect manner possible, often and earnestly contradicted. We 
ought in justice to allow their disclaimer or contradiction. But 
what did they substitute in the room of an origin by creation ? 
They substituted generation—and (by implication) eternal 
generation, inasmuch as they anathematize all who say, jv mote 
ouvx jv. Where then are we now? We are simply in this 
predicament, viz., we have passed from the camp of those 
who maintain a beginning of the Son’s existence in tyme and 
by creation, and gone over to the camp of those who declare 
that there is no definite time or limitation as to the beginning 
of the Son’s existence, and that he was not created but begot- 
ten. It is well; but we may still inquire, How much have 
we gained by this transition? ‘The Scriptures assert that 
Christ is God over all, that he is the true God and eternal life, 
that he is the great God our Saviour ; assigning to him the 
highest possible names and attributes. In possession of such 
inspired declarations, we are spontaneously compelled, living 
as we do beneath the light of the present advanced gospel-day, 
to attach the attributes of self-existence and independence to 
the Son of God; for without these, our minds can form no 
idea of a God over all, the true God, and the great God. 
Yet the Nicene Symbol tells us, that the Son is a derived God, 
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istence nor independence. ‘To assert that the idea of depen- 
dence is not necessarily connected with the plain and obvious 
sense of the Nicene Creed, is to assert that language has no 
appropriate meaning, or that it may mean any thing or every 
thing, at the will of the interpreter. And then the very fact 
that the origin of the Son is expressly and designedly traced to 
the Father, shows that the idea of self-existence is designedly 
contradicted. 

I repeat the question then: What have we gained by a tran- 
sition from the camp of the Arians to that of the Nicenians? 
We have gained one advantage, at least, viz., the position that 
the existence of the Son is not of definite and temporary origin, 
but eternal. So far, so good; for “the Logos was in the be-- 
ginning with God and was God”—was God even then. But 
as to the other all-important points, viz., self-existence and in- 
dependence—attributes without which our minds are unable now 
to form any conception of true and proper Godhead—have we 
gained any thing here by our transition? Not in the least. 
All that the Nicene Symbol does, is to deny one mode of pro- 
duction, viz. creation as asserted by the Arians, and to put 
another in its stead. Production or generatton—applied fully 
and directly to the Saviour’s divine nature—is what the Nicene 
fathers meant most explicitly to declare. 

As soberly contemplated by us, then, of the present day, it is 
really a matter of comparatively small importance, whether Ni- 
cenian or Arian views now obtain the ascendency. Neither of 
them in fact go any further, than an effort to explain the manner 
in which the Son originated, viz., whether it was by creation or 
by generation. And is this a point capable of explanation? I 
might appeal to Irenaeus here, and refer the reader to what is 
quoted from him on a preceding page, (p. 30). Indeed, if the 
question were fully answered in respect to either of the inqui- 
ries just suggested, I see not how it would benefit our faith or 
our practice. What Christ 7s, is the great question. How he 
became so, is a question of a different nature. It may be very 
important to remove incongruous assertions respecting this; but 
the mode of his existence as divine Logos, how can we expect 
to understand ? 

Both Arius and his opponents, then, virtually acknowledge 
the derwation and dependence of the Son. They divide, and 
dispute, and anathematize each other, because of different opin- 
ions about the mode of his derivation; and the dispute was 
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principally concerning this; although the time when his rise 
took place, was a question that necessarily connected itself with 
the other. 

Why should we greatly sympathize now in such a dispute; 
a great and bitter dispute about that which Irenaeus declares 
to be not only unknowable, but which it is presumptuous even 
to seek to know? For myself I feel compelled to say, that al- 
though I view the Nicene Creed as a nearer approach than 
Arianism to the Scripture doctrine concerning the Son, inas- 
much as it maintains that he is eternal, yet on the great point 
of self-existence and independence, those indispensable and es- 
sential attributes of Godhead—what there is to choose between 
Arianism and Nicenism I wot not. I have repeatedly endeavour- 
ed, as my readers will bear me witness, to vindicate the fathers 
of the Nicene Symbol from all design to mar the divinity of 
the Saviour ; but what they intended and purposed to do was 
one thing; and what is the legitimate consequence of their un- 
wary language, is another. And in this last respect, I know 
not how to make, after all their opposition to Arius, any very 
important distinction between him and them. The modes in 
which the Son’s existence took rise, cannot well be supposed to 
belong to practical theology at least ; and disputes about it can 
never profit the church, except that it may be important to the 
interests of truth to repel erroneous declarations respecting any 
great subject of theology. 

1 must speak a word, also, on the subject of T'rithersm. The 
Nicenians one and all disclaim this. ‘They often and earnestly 
do so; and they do it with the strongest asseverations. Let us 
give full credit to their repeated and strong avowals; for hon- 
est and pious men we may well believe most of them to- have 
been. Still, when the heat of dispute is passed away ; and ema- 
nation-philosophy, and polytheistic notions, and Eclecticism 
have taken their departure from our world, (an everlasting one 
I would hope) ; we may now look at and coolly examine the 
explanations and defences which the Nicenians have made of 
their views. It is lawful todo so; it is also expedient. 

We have seen then, in a word, that the unity of the God- 
head is, in their apprehension, homogeneousness of nature a- 
mong the persons of the Trinity; and so in the view of the 
most distinguished advocates of Anti-arianism. We have seen, 
that some of these did not scruple to refer to individual per- 
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sonality among men, and to specific unity, as an illustration of 
their views of personality in the Godhead. As a general thing 
this cannot be charged upon the defenders of the Symbol in 
question. Yet there is such an oscillation among them,—such 
a struggling of the mind, and such a seizing hold of every kind 
of illustration that promises any analogy or relief amid the 
difficulties which charges of Tritheism threw in their way— 
that one must abate much from some representations to be 
found even in the more moderate part of them, in order to get 
upon safe and solid ground. 

At all events, whatever disclaimer may be made as to 'Tri- 
theism, the comparison of individuality in the Godhead with 
that among men, does essentially involve theoretical Tritheism. 
If not, then how could the Greeks be accused of polytheism, 
who believed in a common nature among the Dzi majores ? 
And if not, then we must come to the absurd conclusion of 
Gregory of Nyssa, that it is catachresis when we speak 
of Peter and Paul and Barnabas as three men, because in truth 
they have but one common human nature. It is impossible to 
put the mind upon receiving such an incongruity, without its 
reluctating. It instinctively revolts; and the worst of it is, that 
itis apt to go back, driven on by disgust, to some opposite ex- 
tremity which involves other things nearly or quite as incredi- 
ble or improbable, or at least as contrary to the simple views 
of the Scriptures. 

In modern times, these particular illustrations of personality, 
and these modes of asserting distinction in the Godhead, have 
indeed been pretty generally abandoned, from an instinctive 
apprehension of their interference with the unity of the God- 
head. Now and then a zealous partisan of the Nicene Sym- 
bol—a Bull, a Waterland, a Jones of Nayland, or some writer 
of this cast—has told us of three distinct consciousnesses, wills, 
and affections, in the Godhead, and of the eternal “society” 
which must have always been in it. But the ears of intelligent 
Christians in general, are not now open to these things. Yet 
still, the unwary and unthinking are affected by them, and led 
unconsciously, it may be, into real Tritheism. But such asser- 
tions are avoided with instinctive repugnance, by most of those 
Christians who have much examined or thought upon the sub- 
ject. Even the fathers, with all their looseness of expression, 
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Still, Tritheism is not even here intended. From this we 
may fully and cheerfully absolve most of the authors of such 
declarations. But whatever was the intention, we are entitled 
to ask: What does the language naturally imply? And what 
will the unlearned reader naturally deduce from it ? 

_ But enough. I can only add at the close of this investiga- 
tion, (protracted much beyond my original intention, in conse- 
quence of the deep interest that I have felt in the subject as it 
grew under my hand), that I never can be a subordinarian or 
a JVicentan, nor admit that a derived divine nature is true and 
proper Godhead, until I become satisfied that self-existence and 
independence are not essential to real and veritable Godhead. 
Until then, I must believe with John, that the Son is “ true God 
and eternal life;” that “‘ in the beginning he was with God, and 
was God, and made all things ;” and with Paul, that he is 
“God over all and blessed forever,” and that he is ‘the great 
God and our Saviour.” Is not such a being «vroGeog? Then 
the Maker of heaven and earth is not so; then God supreme, 
and great, and true, is not so. But while the New Testa- 
ment asserts these predicates of the Son, I cannot exchange 
them—simple, intelligible, awful, delightful as they are—for 
the emanation-diction of the Nicene Council, and the language 
of dialectic subtilty which was called into being by the vaga- 
ries of Arius. With the yielding and believing Thomas, I can 
say of my Saviour: My Lord! and my God! not “God of God, 
light of light.” The humble and simple Christian, who goes 
to John and Paul for instruction, will follow them rather than 
the philosophizing Nicene fathers, great and good as they 
were; and rather than subtile and speculating modern writers. 
When the apostles speak, he will listen. If the anathemas of 
even ecumenical councils were to be fulminated in defence of 
the Nicene Symbol; if the thunders of the Vatican were to 
speak loud in its favour; yea, if seven thunders like these were 
to utter their voices in proclaiming #ed¢ é« Dov, pas éx pores, 
the humble believer would press the New Testament to his 
bosom, and say: Jesus, Saviour! Thou art my Lord and*my 
God! Thee, thee I love and adore; the great God, the true 
God, eternal life, God over all and blessed forever ; first and 
last, king eternal and immortal, only wise God my Saviour ; 
thee, thee, I adore and love and worship forever and ever! 
Let me be united here and hereafter with those who ascribe 
“blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honour 
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and power. and might” to thee, God manifest in the flesh, and 
redeeming 'a world from ruin by thine own precious blood ! 

‘But where are we now?’ I shall doubtless be asked, and 
not without emotion on the part of some; ‘ where are we now? 
Is there then no distinction in the Godhead? Are we then to 
go back to the heresy of Praxeas, and Noetus, and Sabellius ? 
or must we become Patripassians? Must we then deny that 
the Logos or divine nature of Christ antecedent to the incarna- 
tion, was generated by the Father or derived from him? Tru- 
ly, while you urge us away from the shoals, you are endeavour- 
ing to plunge us into the whirlpool.’ 

But I must beg the gentle reader to use a little moderation. 
In such a great business, which has kept ages and generations 
in a state of boisterous commotion, by reason of the difficulties 
that men have attached to it through speculation, and philoso- 
phy so called, and efforts to unveil mysteries that God’s word 
has not unveiled—in such an affair, we are not to expect that 
all doctrine is to be laid down, or all the necessary explanations 
made, in a single paragraph, or even in the same chapter. Itis 
one thing to examine and expose the errors or defects of lan- 
guage or description in Symbols already before the world, and 
to shew wherein it comes short of ascribing true and real God- 
head to Christ, and wherein the advocates of it have approxima- 
ted now to Arianism, and anon to Tritheism, without any design 
indeed on their part to do either ; it is another thing to lay down 
and establish better, more simple, more intelligible propositions in 
the room of these. The first I have endeavoured to do; the effort 
to accomplish the last I must defer, until I shall have first pre- 
sented the views of Dr. S. in full. In his comparison of the 
Athanasian with the so-called Sabellian views, he has here and 
there partially, and at last fully, disclosed his own views of what 
is true in respect to the doctrine of a Trinity and of a Unity in 
the Godhead. ‘Those views are at least intelligible. They ap- 
pear to be self-consistent. They offer no violence to the mind, 
which believes that God can as well reveal himself to man, as 
create and preserve him. When these are fully presegted, then 
comes the proper time for me to say, how far I adopt or reject 
the views of Sabellius or of Schleiermacher. I have already 
made my objections to the views of the Nicene Creed, and to 
the modern substitute for it. 

The sum of Schleiermacher’s opinion, (and it may be grate- 
ful to the reader here to have a hint of it), is, that the Unity is 
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God concealed, and the Trinity is God revealed. The Unity 
or Movac, as he supposes, is God in seipso, i. e. simply and 
in and by himself considered, immutable, self-existent, eternal, 
and possessed of all possible perfection and excellence. But 
as to the ‘Trinity ; the Father is God as revealed in the works 
of creation, providence, and legislation ; the Son is God in hu- 
man flesh, the divine Logos incarnate; the Holy Ghost is God 
the Sanctifier, who renovates the hearts of sinners, and dwells 
in the hearts of believers. The personality of the Godhead 
consists in these developments, made in time, and made to intel- 
ligent and rational beings. Strictly considered, personality is 
not in his view eternal; and from the nature of the case (as thus 
viewed) it could not be, because it consists in developments of 
the Godhead to intelligent beings; and those developments 
could not be made, before those beings had existence. 

As to the number of persons, three are reckoned by him, and 
three only, because the Scriptures reveal no more, and because 
our natural and moral woes and wants require no more for their 
full alleviation and satisfaction. 

Such are the main features of the portrait drawn by Dr. S.; 
or rather, such are the mere outlines of those features. The 
explanation and defence of his views are best left to his own ef- 
forts ; and the reader will meet with both in the sequel. When 
all that he has to say in the way of proposition, and also of illus- 
tration and confirmation, is presented, then it will be appropriate 
for me to avow my own opinions, and briefly to state some rea- 
sons for them. 

1 cannot adopt the Nicene Creed, because I do not believe 
that the natural meaning of the words is consistent with an en- 
lightened and scriptural view of the Trinity in Unity. Most 
fully must I subscribe to the canon laid down by Schleiermacher, 
viz., that the moral consciousness of Christians, and also the 
Scriptures, demand such a representation of the persons of the 
Godhead as will present each as fully equal to the other. The 
Nicene Symbol does not appear to fulfil the demands of this 
canon. It, presents the Father as the Movas, the divinity or 
proper Godhead in and of himself exclusively; it represents 
him as the Fons et Principium of the Son, and therefore gives 
him superior power and glory. It does not even assert the 
claims of the Blessed Spirit to Godhead; and therefore leaves 
room to doubt, whether it means to recognize a Trincty or only 
a Duality. After a profession of belief in one God, the Father, 
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who is the maker of all things visible and invisible ; and in one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, who is the only begotten é% 77¢ ovolag tov 
maroo¢; it simply adds: xa [mvorevomer] eo tO ayiov nvevua. 
But how, or in what capacity, is he believed in? we naturally 
inquire. ‘To this no answer is given ; and we are left to gather 
the views of the Council from other exhibitions of their senti- 
ments on this point than those made in their Symbol. A Uni- 
tarian would say, that he believes in the Holy Spirit; an Arian 
would say the same thing; both construing the words as mean- 
ing divine influence merely, and not divine hypostasis. ‘The 
Nicene Symbol, then, does not appear plainly and explicitly to 
acknowledge, that “there are three persons in one God, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;” nor that “ these three are 
one God, the same in substance, and rquaL in power and glory?” 
No; it comes, or seems to come, far short of this. I reject it 
therefore because I do believe in a Trinity in Unity; because 
I believe the Bible teaches this doctrine. I reject it for the 
very reason, that it seems to me to teach a different doctrine 
from that of the Bible, or at all events to teach such doctrine 
in an incongruous and imperfect manner. 

Nothing can be more natural here than the question: Why 
should this branch of Christian theology so long have remained 
in so imperfect and unsatisfactory a state, while most other 
Christian doctrines have been advancing as to illustration, pre- 
cise statement, and confirmation ? 

The answer to this question may not be obvious ; at least all 
my readers may not, perhaps, be satisfied that it is, even if they 
admit the general correctness of the remarks which I have made 
above. Several things may however be truly said, in the way 
of answer. 

(1) The civil power of the Roman empire that held the 
world in subjection, was often employed to defend and estab- 
lish the Nicene Creed. Constantine followed the refusal to 
subscribe to it with deposition from ecclesiastical office, and 
with banishment and exile. Other emperors did the same ; as 
did the Arians, on the other side, when they gained the ascen- 
dancy. When the Roman church had finally suppressed the 
Arian party, by civil and ecclesiastical penalties, the Nicene 
Creed of course prevailed again. It was the Symbol of the 
dark ages through, and mostly undiscussed and undisturbed. 
More illustration, accuracy of definition, and sound confirma- 
tion, one could not expect would be added, under such ciroum- 
stances. 
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(2) When the era of the Reformation began to dawn, the 
great controversy between the Romish and the Reformed 
churches did not turn on the doctrine of the Trinity. Both 
churches admitted this in common. Discussion on this point, 
therefore, was considered as in a manner uncalled for and need- 
less ; and the minds of the religious public were too intent on 
other points more immediately involved in the controversy, and 
too deeply interested in them, to turn aside to matters in which 
both parties were substantially agreed. Hence the spirit of the 
Reformation, active, bold, unsparing as it was in respect to su- 
perstitions and much of patristical theology and schoolmen’s 
lore, was not employed in making investigations as to the cor- 
rectness of the Nicene Symbol. ‘ 

(3) When the writings of Socinus and his coadjutors in 
Poland were directed against the doctrine of the Trinity, they 
contained so much that was grossly offensive to those who 
worshipped God in their Saviour and Redeemer, that a strong 
and widely diffused prejudice arose in the Christian community 
against all discussions of this nature, in which the reasoning © 
and philosophy of men were so prone to raise objections and 
difficulties in the way of the plain and palpable declarations of 
the Bible. Men became timid in regard to discussing the aw- 
ful mysteries of the Godhead, because free discussion had been 
so greatly abused. 

(4) Similar causes have continued to prevent free discus- 
sion on the part of believers in the Trinity, except in the way 
of defence against the so-called Unitarians and Arians, or in 
the way of attack upon them. So long as this was the case, 
partial views and only such as belonged to the immediate points 
in controversy, would naturally continue to be taken; and such 
has been the fact. After some display of arms and prepara- 
tory skirmishing, the battle has pretty generally been fought on 
the ground of patristical opinion. What did the fathers and 
the ecumenical councils believe and decide? ‘These questions 
have produced the History of Early Opinions and a multitude 
of other like books, the main object of which is, to take refuge, 
on one side or the other, under the shield of antiquity. The 
Bible—the simple, plain, positive, declarations of the Bible— 
alas! how little have they been consulted by many combatants, 
except to help out some claudicating position of antiquity. 

(5) Other reasons might easily be given why sober, free, 
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us has no oftener been pursued. An excitability in the public 
mind, brought down by tradition, and continued by sympathy — 
with the disputes of early ages, has had its full share in sup- 
pressing free discussion. The proneness of those, who seek 
for their religious sentiments in symbols and systems sanctioned 
by time and by numbers, to anathematize all who venture’ to 
appeal from them to the Bible alone ; the readiness to cry: 
Foenum habet in cornu, or Hic niger est, hune tu, Romane, 
caveto, whenever one ventures to ask the precise meaning, the 
why and the wherefore and the Scripturality of received sym- 
bols, has appalled many a heart that loved inquiry, and wished 
to make it, but dare not incur the suspicions that would be rais- 
ed among the Symbolists. One trembled to risk his eyes, 
amid the clouds of dust that would be thrown intothem. Add 
to all this, (and perhaps this is one of the most weighty of all 
the reasons), the reckless and irreverent manner in which the 
doctrine of the 'Trinity—a subject which is one of the most 
solemn and awful that the human mind can be called to con- 
template—has often been treated, and is even now treated ; 
and then reckon into the account the proneness to speculate 
and theorize on this subject, and the extravagancies of many of 
the real friends of this doctrine ; put all these causes together, 
and the reader may conceive, without any wonder or astonish- 
ment, how the doctrine in question has so long continued much 
in the state that it was centuries ago. 

After all, however, we have seen that many of the more dis- 
tinguished theologians of modern times have silently, unobserv- 
ed as it were, and perhaps in some cases unconsciously, adopt- 
ed a mode of stating the doctrine of the Trinity, widely at vari- 
ance with that of the Nicene Creed. The numerical unity of 
substance they generally admit. Personality or modus existendi 
only, they suppose to be conferred by the Father on the second 
and third persons of the Godhead; distinctly avowing, that the 
idea of derived substance is inconsistent with the notion of real 
Godhead, and inconsistent with the proper unity of the God- 
head. But whether any real advance has been made upon 
the Nicene doctrine by all this, in respect to congruity and 
even the well-grounded principles of metaphysical philosophy, 
has already been the subject of inquiry above, and need not be 
here again investigated. 

During the period since the Reformation, there have now and 
then risen up individuals, who doubted or disputed the doctrine 
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of the Nicene Creed, and who rejected most of the subtile dis- 
tinctions adopted by many of the leading orthodox writers, on 
the ground that they were dark, and difficult, and uninstructive, 
and above all that they were not made any where by the sacred 
writers. It were easy toname some of these, eminent for piety 
and learning. Even in the days of Arminius, the younger Trel- 
catius ventured in his lecture-room to call in question the doc- 
trie of derived divinity. Arminius tells us with what zeal he 
fought against him; and that Gomer himself attacked him on 
this point ; while still the opinion found so much favour among 
the Anti-remonstrants, that Trelcatius was never disturbed on 
account of it. Many a Christian, and preacher too, have doubt- 
ed, or in their own minds rejected this doctrine, who still have 
cherished their doubts in silence, because they did not wish to 
agitate the public mind respecting them. 

In New England, in particular, it has been long a predomi- 
nant opinion among the clergy, that there is something in the 
doctrine of eternal generation, which is not entitled to their 
faith, and which indeed is altogether inexplicable. Still, the 
discussion has not been carried on with any considerable zeal ; 
and we can hardly be said to have more than a kind of neg- 
ative belief on this subject. 

Thus much as to the state and condition of the doctrine, in 
many of the symbols still in use, and among many distinguish- 
ed theologians. A more interesting question remains. Is this 
state of things always to continue? Is no investigation—care- 
ful, sober, scriptural investigation—which admits neither sym- 
bols nor fathers at all into the place of Christ and his Apostles, 
ever to be made? JI hope and trust that the spirit of the Re- 
formation and of Christianity, that the love and honour of the 
Saviour, that zeal for the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, will 
forbid that it should not. 

‘If I need any apology for the freedom of the preceding dis- 
cussions, I have already presented one. My reason for exam- 
ining and rejecting human creeds which do not admit the numer- 
ical unity of substance in the Godhead, nor the equal power and 
glory of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is, that such creeds 
“take away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.” It is not that Iam a lower Trinitarian, but because I 
am a higher one, that I reject them. God over all and blessed 
forever, I must believe him to be, “ who redeemed me by his 
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blood.” ‘ Blessing and honour and power and glory be his— 
forever and ever !” 

Let me add a word more as to the following Essay of Dr. S., 
and I have done for the present. His views respecting the 
opinions of Artemon, Noetus, Praxeas, Beryll, and Sabellius, 
will be found by the careful and well-informed reader to differ in 
some respects from those which are presented in the common 
books on Ecclesiastical History, and in the more usual accounts 
of the individuals named, in the particular histories of the an- 
cient heresies. That Dr. S. has applied a more sharp-sighted 
and rigid criticism than usual, to the investigation of the so-called 
Sabellian opinions, is what I apprehend to be true. His Mon- 
ogramm on this subject, to which his special and most strenuous 
efforts were directed, seems better adapted, caeteris paribus, to 
the discovery and development of truth in respect to it, than a 
general history of the church, or a general history of heretics. 

At all events, if he has failed in some historical particulars, 
the views which he every where suggests are worthy of a most 
attentive perusal and consideration. ‘The gradual development 
he has made of the Sabellian system, and the comparison of 
this all along with the opinions of its antagonists, (which were 
mostly like those that are expressed in the Nicene Creed), is 
full of instruction. Every man who attentively reads and con- 
siders them, must be better prepared to read and judge of the 
writings of the fathers, in relation to the doctrine of the ‘Trinity 
as held by them. 

I have found the office of a translator an exceedingly difficult 
one, in the present case. Dr. S. indulges in long sentences 
and involved constructions ; after the manner so common among 
the recent writers of Germany who are of a philosophical cast. 
He writes on for several pages, at times, without a single break 
or paragraph in his discourse. But this is not all the difficulty. 
His words are so very pregnant with meaning, that in this respect 
one is reminded of Tacitus; although the construction of his 
sentences is exceedingly different from that of the Roman his- 
torian. He indulges in all the technics of philosophy and theol- 
ogy. He binds his sentences all together, with an auch ora doch, 
or a wenn, or a weil, or some other particle, very much in the 
manner in which his favourite Plato connects his with an ody, 
or ag, or a uéy, or a mévovr, or axa 07, and the like. Add to all 
this, the difficult nature of the subject, the tenuous distinctions 
which it demands of the writer and reader, and the perplexing 
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looseness of diction and definition among the fathers whose opin- 
ions are examined ; and the translator has no ordinary task be- 
fore him. 

I am not sure that I have in every case hit upon the exact 
idea of the original. The matter itself is too subtile, and the 
writer too terse and remote from the common methods of thought 
and expression, to allow me to be very confident. But I can 
promise the reader, that I have in no case willingly misrepre- 
sented the meaning of the author. I have givena free, in some 

_Cases even a paraphrastic, version, because I felt that the mat- 
ter would not be intelligible to the religious public in general of 
our country, unless I did so. Jam not translating the Scrip- 
tures; and therefore | do not feel the same responsibility of 
holding fast, as closely as possible, to the exact diction of the 
original. I have in some cases added an epexegetical clause. 
Where this is very short, and not of much moment, I have for- 
borne to mark it; but in other cases of a different nature, I 

-have inclosed my addition in brackets. 

As to the Notes; most of them are quotations from the fa- 
thers. ‘These Dr. S. has no where translated. I have taken 
the pains to translate them all, for the aid of the less experien- 
ced or young reader ; who will probably thank me for this un- 
inviting yet often thankless labour. I have included the trans- 
lation in brackets, in order to signify that it does not come from 
any version by Dr. S. of the original. These translations | have 
marked with single commas ; in order that they may at once be 
distinguished by the reader, from the remarks with which I have 
sometimes accompanied them, All in the notes, not included 
in brackets, belongs to Dr. Schleiermacher. 

If I have failed to render some of the Greek passages quoted 
so as to do justice to the originals, the reader is at liberty to 
correct me. I am sure he will find no small difficulty in making 
intelligible some of the assertions of the fathers on the subject 
of the Trinity. In some cases I had not the original works 
quoted at hand, and my circumstances did not permit me to 
hunt them up. I have used my best endeavours, in order to 
do justice to the authors without them. 

The principal remarks that I have to make on the scheme of 
doctrine held by Sabellius, or proposed by Dr. S., I have pur- 
posely reserved, as before intimated, for a sequel to the piece. 
They will be read with more satisfaction, and be better under- 
stood, when the reader shall have before his mind all which the 
Essay presents. 


4 
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After all that has been said above of Schleiermacher, it may 
be presumed that the reader will feel a desire to know some- 
thing more of a personal nature respecting him. It so happens 
that this natural desire can, in the present case, be in some good 
measure gratified. From two different sources, we have ac- 
counts of the last days of Schleiermacher ; and from one of 
these, brief sketches also of some leading particulars of his bi- 
ography. ‘These are presented in the account given by Mr. 
C. H. Stobwasser, a merchant in Berlin, a member of the Mo- 
ravian church, and a particular and intimate friend of Dr. S. 
I shall transcribe a part of his account, and abridge some other 
parts. In addition to this, I shall interweave the account given 
by the wife of Dr. S., respecting his last hours, which comes 
through another medium. ‘The first of these I find in the Mes- 
senger, a paper for the Reformed German Church, printed at 
York in Pennsylvania, and dated Jan. 15, 1835; the second I 
take from the Boston Recorder of Dec. 5, 1834. The intro- 
ductory remarks to the second, I suppose to be from my friend, 
Prof. E. Robinson, the late editor of the Biblical Repository. 
Mr. Stobwasser thus commences his account. 


“ He was born November 21st, 1768, and died February 12th, 1834. 
On the second of February, at 7 o’clock in the morning, he preached 
his last sermon. During the two preceding weeks he had suffered 
from a cough and hoarseness. Many in his situation would have 
spared themselves; but he thought it impossible, inasmuch as he had 
undertaken to complete many labours before Easter. Having gonea 
journey, in the preceding year, to Norway and Denmark, from which 
he returned only at the end of October, he had commenced his lec- 
tures later than usual, and hastened now to finish every thing before 
the Easter holy-days, which in this year would come very early ; and 
when he was admonished, he referred to the urgency that arose from 
the shortness of the time. On this morning his wife had provided a 
carriage for him, and after the sermon sent her daughter to him into 
the sacristy with a request that he should ride home, as the morning 
was windy, and he usually perspired much while preaching, and he 
was moreover hoarse and unwell; but he would not be persuaded to 
deviate from his custom, and walked home. Many of his friends, 
among whom was the Counsellor Eichhorn, who could boast of pos- 
sessing some influence over him, urged him to resign some of his of- 
fices. His reply was, “Shall I take my rest? It is what I cannot 
do.—My lectures are of too much importance with me to be discon- 
tinued ; more important still is the religious instruction of the youth ; 
and most of all the preaching of the gospel.” The utmost that he 
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could have been persuuded to relinquish was the Secretaryship in the 
Academy of Sciences; and this only to gain time for the preparation 
of works for the press, and to put the last hand to several things in 
church history and an exegesis on the Acts of the Apostles, which are 
left among his papers, and, together with many other treatises, are 
now to be published by the Rev. Mr. Fonas.” : 


It appears that on the 6th of Feb., he delivered two lectures, 
and attended a catechising of the youth; and in the afternoon 
of the same day, he attended to his duties as Secretary in the 
Royal Academy at Berlin. He then attended a library meet- 
ing, being all the time very hoarse and inclining to chills. From 
that time his disease assumed an inflammatory aspect, the pro- 
gress of which could not be stayed, and which in one week’s 
time ended in his death. ‘The news of his dangerous ‘sickness 
occasioned great agitation and excited much interest in Berlin ; 
and his house was so thronged with anxious inquirers, that its 
inmates were obliged to expose a kind of Bulletin of his state, 
at the door, in order that the house might be freed from noise 
and commotion. 


“On the 11th of Feb.,” continues Mr. Stobwasser, “ towards eve- 
ning, he requested his wife to read for him one of the hymns of his 
dear Baptiste von Albertini. Which of the hymns it was I am not in- 
formed. As I went daily-to his house after the 9th instant, I was 
every time requested to put up a fervent prayer that the Lord would 
grant to him a truly blessed death ; or if his life was preserved, that 
he would make him a very fervent preacher of the death of Jesus 
Christ upon the cross, and his meritorious sufferings for us and in our 
stead, as he had hitherto been a preacher of his glory. 

“On the 12th I learned that he had assembled his family around 
him to bid them adieu. As his wife and family wished to be alone 
with him, acquaintances were not admitted into his bed-chamber. On 
receiving this information I took my departure. It was his last hour. 
I could not but pray for him with tears, that the Saviour might grant 
to him a very clear and blessed view of his vicarious sufferings.” 


Then follows an account of his death by Mr. Stobwasser ; 
which I omit for the sake of inserting a better one from the hand 
of Dr. S.’s beloved wife. I copy nearly the whole paragraph 
from the Boston Recorder, because the preface to the account 
of Mrs. S., is a matter of interest to the reader. 


‘The death of this distinguished man in February last, after an in- 
flammatory illness of a few days, is very generally known in this 
country ; and the public have also in general terms been informed of 
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the triumph of his Christian faith, and of his administration of the 
Lord’s supper upon his dying bed. By the kindness of a friend re- 
cently from Germany, we are enabled to lay before our readers the 
following deeply interesting details of the closing scene, in an ex- 
tract from a letter of his wife toa female friend. This extract has 
been widely circulated in Germany in manuscript, but has never, so 
far as we know, been printed. We read it first with deep emotion ; 
for the whole transaction, and the narration, are worthy of the man, 
for they are the perfect image of his own simplicity. We give the 
account to the Christian public as doing honor both to the illustrious 
dead and to the living writer ; and also as the dying testimony of an- 
other great and good man to the simplicity and power of the truth as 
it is in Jesus.’ 

“ Once he called me to his bedside and said: ‘ My dear, I seem to 
be really in a state which hovers between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness ;’ (he had taken laudanum, and slumbered a good deal) ; 
‘but in my soul I experience the most delightful moments. I must 
ever be in deep speculations, but they are united with the deepest re- 
ligious feelings.’ 

“Once he raised his hand and said with solemnity: ‘ Here kindle 
a flame upon the altar!’ Another time: ‘I leave to my children the 
charge of the apostle John, Love ye one another!’ Again: ‘ My dear, 
you will have many painful duties! friends will aid you. I could so 
gladly have still remained with you and the children! As I uttered 
some hope, he replied: ‘Do not deceive yourself; and then with the 
greatest solemnity: ‘My love, there is still much that willbe hard 
to bear.’ 

“On the last morning, Wednesday, Feb. 12th, his: sufferings evi- 
dently became greater. He complained of a burning inward heat, 
and the first and last tone of impatience broke from his lips: ‘ Ah, 
Lord, I suffer much !—The features of death came fully on, the eye 
was glazed, the death-struggle was over! At this moment, he laid 
the two fore-fingers upon his left eye, as he often did when in deep 
thought, and began to speak: ‘ We have the atoning death of Jesus 
Christ, his body, and his blood.’ During this he had raised himself 
up, his features began to be re-animated, his voice became clear and 
strong; he inquired with priestly solemnity: ‘Are ye one with me 
in this faith ?’ to which we, Lommatzsch* and F.} who were present, 
and myself, answered with a loud yea. ‘Then let us receive the 
Lord’s supper! but the sexton is not to be thought of ; quick, quick ! 
let no one stumble at the form; I have never held to the dead let- 
ter! 

“ As soon as the necessary things were brought in by my son-in- 
law, during which time we had waited with him in solemn stillness, 





gt Schleiprmacher son-in-law, Professor in Berlin. 
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he began,——with features more and more animated, and with an eye 
to which a strange and indescribable lustre, yea, a higher glow of 
love with which he looked upon us, had returned,—to pronounce 
some words of prayer introductory to the solemn rite. Then ‘he gave 
the bread first to me, then to F., then to Lommatzsch, and lastly to 
himself; pronouncing aloud to each, the words of institution,*—so 
loud indeed, that the children and Muhlenfels,} who kneeled listening 
at the door of the next room, heard them plainly. So also with the 
wine, to us three first, and then to himself, with the full words of in- 
stitution to each. Then, with his eyes directed to Lommatzsch, he 
said: ‘Upon these words of Scripture I stand fast, as I have always 
taught ; they are the foundation of my faith.’ After he had pronoun- 
ced the blessing, he turned his eye once more full of love on me, ° 
and then on each of the others, with the words: ‘In this love and 
communion, we are and remain one.’ 

“We laid himself back upon his pillow ; the animation still rested 
on his features. After a few minutes he said: “Now I can hold out 
here no longer, and then, ‘ Lay me in a different posture.’ We laid 
him on his side,—he breathed a few times,--and life stood*still ! 

“ Meanwhile the children had all come in, and kneeled around the 
bed ; his eyes closed gradually. I had several times thought during 
these moments of deep interest, Had I but the children here !—Still 
the sublimity of the scene was so great, that I could only wait in sol- 
emn stillness, bound motionless to my place as by a spell; yea, even 
as entranced and incapable of any voluntary exertion. 

“ How widely does recollection already fall short of the reality of ' 
those moments of thrilling agitation !” 

‘We learn that the manuscripts of his lectures, and of some other 
works, on a variety of subjects in his systematic and exegetical theol- 
ogy, and also on dialectics, are left in complete order, so that his post- 
humous works are expected to appear in eight volumes. The cele- 
brated translation of Plato remains, alas! incomplete.’ 


Thousands flocked to the house to see his corpse; which, as 
usual in Germany, was placed between flowers. His death 
took place on the 12th of February, and his funeral was attend- 
ed on the 15th. Almost the whole city of Berlin, with its im- 
mense population, was in motion on this occasion, and thou- 
sands joined the funeral procession. Dr. Strauss, the cathe- 
dral preacher and rector of the University, delivered an address 
on the occasion; and about fifty clergymen were present, among 
whom were two Roman Catholics. A summary of Dr. Strauss’ 
sermon is thus given by Stobwasser. 





* Our Saviour’s words, Matt. 26: 26, ete. 1 Cor. 11: 23—29. 
+ Late Professsor in the London University. 
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“The preacher touched upon Schleiermacher’s youth and remark- 
ed, that the whole tendency in the religious character of the deceased 
was to be ascribed to the fact, that his first theological education was 
received in the Brethren’s church; ‘in that little circle whose light 
is silently and beneficially diffused through the church of Jesus 
Christ.’ He then adverted to his life and actions, his letters on reli- 
gion, which arose in their time to shed their beams upon a very dark 
night. He it was, said the speaker, that first again confessed the name 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of the living God. His hearers were chief- 
ly of the cultivated class, and he expounded the gospel to them in a 
scientific method, suited to their intellectual character. T'housands 
were awakened by him and brought to a knowledge of themselves. He 
was blamed for not going farther, because many of those, who were 
originally the fruits of his ministry, turned away from him to other 
preachers of the gospel ; but he seemed to know that the part which 
the Lord had assigned to him, was to proclaim the gospel to the edu- 
cated portion of the community. To lead inquirers further, he thought, 
must be left to the Spirit of God, by the reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures and the hearing of the gospel. Finally, the preacher related how 
the deceased had finished the circuit of his life with the profession, 
that the blood of Jesus Christ was the ground of his faith and his sal- 
vation.” 


Fifty students of the University were employed as marshalls 
to preserve the requisite order at his funeral. ‘The catechu- 
mens of Dr. S. obtained liberty to walk next to his corpse, as 
orphans bereaved of their spiritual father. ‘These were follow- 
ed by his relatives ; then the clergy ; then other friends; and 
finally by 130 coaches in mourning, among which were several 
State coaches of the royal princes. 

At the grave, Pischon delivered a brilliant eulogy upon the 
deceased, as a professor, teacher of religion, and preacher. 

The whole account shews both the state of Dr. S’s mind in 
his later and latest hours, and the state of public feeling towards 
him, which was so universally expressed. Can it be, that a 
man who lived thus and died thus, was not a disciple of Jesus? 
The answer to this question we must leave to the great day 
that will reveal the secrets of all hearts. Whatever Dr. S’s 
speculative errors were, (and I cannot help believing that he did 
cherish some that in themselves would be dangerous to most 
minds), yet can we feel that a man who died thus was no be- 
liever in the Saviour of sinners? I feel constrained to say, that 
I mourn his loss to the world as an efficient and powerful writer ; 
but I cannot mourn as one without hope for him. May his er- 
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rors, whatever they were, be fully developed and shunned ; and 
may all the truths which he has helped to illustrate and confirm, 
be universally admitted and felt ! 


Comparison, etc. By Dr. ScH_ereRMAcHER.* 


§ 1. Introduction. 


To the following pages I might have given a more indefinite 
title, inasmuch as they are not designed fully to treat of the sub- 
ject announced, but only to compare the relations of certain par- 
ticulars to each other, that stand connected with what is said in 
my Doctrines of the Creed, or Doctrines worthy of Belief, 
(Glaubenslehre, § 190), and near the close of it, respecting the 
subject of the Trinity. If what is unsatisfactory and ob- 
scure in our creeds, with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
was occasioned by going too far in opposition to Sabellianism, 
the points of difference and opposition between the two systems 
must be distinctly understood and duly appreciated, before our 
Symbols can be safely corrected. It matters not in what way 
the opposition to Sabellianism originated ; whether it came from 
apprehending that something in it was false and dangerous which 
was not so; or whether, for the expression of what was in itself 
really contradictory, phrases were laid hold of which signified 
more than was intended; still the nature of the whole thing 
must be rightly understood, before any mistakes can be proper- 
ly corrected that may have been committed. ~ 

My present design is to exhibit only such points as may 
serve to communicate, if possible, some new impetus to the 
spirit of investigation. That it is desirable to animate with new 
life the spirit of historical investigation and of doctrinal reason- 
mg, the entire literature of this department of religious know- 
ledge bears ample testimony. 

The Arian creed, in its various ramifications, forms another 
and different antithesis to the Trinitarian doctrine of our com- 
monly received Symbols. But the mutual relations of these 
two latter systems have, with great diligence and in a great va- 








* Published in the Theologische Zeitschrift, 1822, dritt. Heft, p. 295 
seq. 
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riety of ways, been discussed. On the other hand, the rela- 
tions between Sabellianism and our common Creed have hith- 
erto been but slightly touched, or handled as it were in the gross, 
without going into any particulars of a nicer kind and more sub- 
tile nature. So faras developments of a historical nature mere- 
ly are concerned, this is indeed to be justified; inasmuch as 
the Arian doctrines have occasioned much longer and more ve- 
hement contests in the church, than the Sabellian. But so far 
as the simple interests of doctrinal truth are concerned, this fact 
is merely an accidental circumstance; and the things which we 
ought to believe as the ultimate result of all our inquiries, can 
be fully developed, only when the Sabellian disagreement with 
our Symbols shall be as fully disclosed as the Arian has been. 

The peculiar character of Christian piety began early to trace_ 
back that which appeared to be extraordinary and superhuman 
in the Saviour, to the divine Being himself, and to express its 
reverence toward it in poetic effusions of a Christian stamp, and 
in public addresses to the churches, as well as in apologetic wri- 
tings. Nor did it confine itself to these; it gave utterance to 
the same feelings in the language of doctrinal instruction. In 
this way did Christianity take a middle place between Judaism 
and Paganism ; inasmuch as the multiplication of gods is ap- 
propriately Pagan ; while the denial of all distinction or differ- 
ence in the Godhead, and especially of that by which it exists 
in a peculiar manner in Christ, is of Jewish origin, and is ap- 
propriately a Jewish rejection of the Son. 

-—Such a view of the Saviour as divine is developed so fre- 
quently in the writings of the fathers since the Council of Nice, 
that it would be altogether superfluous to prove it here by the 
citation of particular passages. It is indeed so natural that the 
Christian church should take such a view, so long as it had Pa- 
ganism on the one hand and Judaism on the other to contend 
with, that sentiments of this nature surely must have been much 
older than the time when the Council of Nice washeld. Inas- 
much, however, as this belief would appear polytheistic to the 
Jews, while the Gentiles at the same time would accuse Chris- 
tians of being impious because they did not admit of manifold 
divisions or individualities in the divine nature, so was the 
church exposed to two shoals in the difficult voyage undertaken 
for the further formation and exhibition of this doctrine, between 
which it must take its course. On the one hand, it must give 
such a direction to that distinction of the Godhead which was 
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appropriately Christian, as that it would by no means dash upon 
polytheism, but preserve the true characteristics of poregyta 
(sole supremacy); while on the other, it must not veer towards 
Judaism So asto become implicated in it. That which distinct- 
ly marked its removal from Judaism, was the Christian oéxovo-“ 
uic. "There was, indeed, a considerable width left for sailing 
between the two shoals; yet the signals on both for keeping 
aloof brought with them this disadvantage, that when one, di- 
rected by his reckoning or by the wind, took his course be- 
tween them, he seemed to some to be too near one of these 
signals, while he himself believed that he was only holding a 
middle course; and yet, after all, he was actually sailing too 
near the other signal. 

Judaism maintained the unity of the supreme Being; but ac- 
cording to this, God in his unity remained in a state of separa- 
tion from man. He did indeed exhibit himself at times; he 
made his voice to be heard ; and so the giving of the law and 
prophecy ensued. But his thoughts and his will could thus be 
made known to men only from without, by means of words and 
laws. ‘The inspiration of the seer was, in earlier times, conver- 
sant only with external visions and voices and influences from 
without. Even had it proceeded purely from an internal 
source, it could not then have been looked upon in any other 
light, than in that of a kind of ephemeral and as it were ma- 
gical operation. But this imperfection was to be done away. 
The Most High at length transferred his abode to man, and 
dwelt i him. This was the special object of the Christian 
dispensation. Real Christian faith was fully persuaded that 
thishad been accomplished. 

_. The Greeks had indeed spoken much and often of the divin- 
ity, as preparing particular men to become his temple, and of 
his dwelling in them. But by reason of the diversity of these 
habitations, the Godhead itself had as it were become divided, 
and was lowered down to a state of mutability like that of men ; 
and thus the glory which would result from a real and inter- 
nal union of the divine and human natures, was tarnished by 
all the abominations of idolatry. The pagan indwelling of the 
divinity was demoniacal, and its season of continuance soon 
passed away. ‘The Most High, one and undivided, at last took 
up his abode in man; and the Sole Supreme (uovegyzia), by_— 
such a union with man, must needs destroy all idolatry. 

If now a particular account of such a union of the Jewish, and 
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- simplification of the heathen, systems were to be made out, this 
might be done in different ways by different persons. One 
would be more affected with disgust of the Jewish stiffness and 
the literal interpretation of their sacred books ; another with the 
extravagant and deleterious nature of polytheism: one of course 
would be more concerned lest he should dash upon the Jewish 
shoal; and another lest he should run aground upon the Gen- 
tile one. By this simple principle, now, may we account for 
all the various views which stand related to the Trinitarian doc- 
trine of our Symbols, and which have given more or less occa- 
sion to its gradual development. 


§ 2. Opinions of Artemon. 


[Previmmnary Noricz. Of Artemon, whose opinions are 
canvassed in the following section, we know little or nothing that 
is definite and certain. ‘The ancient ecclesiastical writers differ 
so much about him, that even his name is not certainly known, 
some calling him Artemon, and some Artemas ; Theod. Haeret. 
Fab. I. 4. Of his country, his parentage, his place of develop- 
ment, or the circumstances of his life, we are, and it would seem 
that we must remain, ignorant. The scanty, imperfect, and con- 
tradictory opinions which are thrown out in relation to these 
subjects, may be found, if the reader is prompted by motives of 
curiosity or of interest to seek for them, in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. 
28. Thedoreti Haeret. Fab. Lib. I]. 4. Epiphan. Haeres. LXV. 
§§ 1, 4. Pamphili Apol. pro Origine, Lib. I. p. 235 in Vol. 
V.of Hieronym. Opp., edit. Martianay. See also Niceph. Hist. 
Ecc. Lib. IV. 20. Photii Biblioth. cod. 48. Such are the 
principal ancient sources. The modern ones worthy of par- 
ticular consultation, are (most of all) C. W. F. Walch, His- 
torie der Ketzereien I. p. 558 seq.; Lardner’s History of 
Heretics, p. 360 seq. Fabricii Biblioth. Graec. Vol. V. p. 
276. P. Schaffhausen, Historia Artemonis et Artemonitarum. 
Bulli Judic. Ecc. Cathol. p. 27. Scanty and unsatisfactory 
notices are contained in most of the usual ecclesiastical histo- 
ries, biographical dictionaries, etc. 

In order to supply the reader, however, with adequate means 
of understanding the various allusions of Dr. S. in the present 
section, it will be necessary to state in particular some of the 
things which have been said by the ancient writers respecting 
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Artemon. Eusebius says (ut supra), that he had in his own 
possession an anonymous book, the author of which aimed to 
refute the heresy of Artemon; which heresy maintained that 
Christ was a mere man. The anonymous author avers, that 
the adherents to the doctrines of Artemon declare, that all the 
ancients, and even the apostles themselves, received and taught 
what they (the disciples of Artemon) received and taught ; and 
that his state of things continued until the time of Victor, the thir- 
teenth bishop of Rome after Peter ; but that his successor Ze- 
phyrinus first introduced spurious doctrine. 

To refute this, Eusebius appeals to the writings of distin- 
guished men in the church, who lived before the time of 
Victor, and defended the divinity of Christ; and to the fact, 
that Victor himself expelled Theodotus of Byzantium from the 
church at Rome, for maintaining that Christ was a mere 
man. Victor was bishop of Rome ten years, i. e. from A. D. 
192 to A. D. 202. — 

Eusebius also says, that Theodotus was the first who assert- 
ed that Christ was a mere man; and thus he tacitly intimates, 
that he preceded Artemon in the heretical opinion ascribed to 
him. He then cites the anonymous author as declaring, that 
some disciples of Theodotus had made Natalis a bishop among 
them ; that this bishop subsequently abjured his errors ; and 
that the party to which he had belonged, cultivated science 
very much, gave themselves to the logical examination of the 
Scriptures, and were very bold in their emendations and alter- 
ations of the sacred books. But whether this is meant of the 
followers of Artemon, or merely of Theodotus; or whether 
the anonymous author and Eusebius also both confound the 
two sects together, cannot well be made out from the obscure 
narration of Eusebius. 

Theodoret (Haeret. Fab. Lib. If. 4.) says of Artemon, that 
he believed in God the creator of the universe, in the same 
way as the Christians; but that he asserted the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be a mere man; born, however, of a virgin, and of 
a power (ager) superior to that of the prophets. Like the an- 
onymous author in Eusebius, he testifies of Artemon, that he 
maintained the apostolic antiquity of the doctrine which he 
held. Artemon moreover declared, that ‘ those who succeeded 
the apostles first began Seohoynoar tov Xguordv, who is not 
God.’ The reader will have occasion in the sequel to advert 
to the peculiar phraseology which is here quoted. 
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On the whole it appears probable, that Artemon lived near 
the close of the second, or at the beginning of the third centu- 
ry. Caius, a presbyter under Zephyrinus (about A. D. 210), 
is said by Photius (Biblioth. Cod. 48) to have written a book 
or books against the heresy of Artemon ; which most have 
taken for the anonymous book quoted by Eusebius, as related a- 
bove. But as this matter cannot be satisfactorily established, 
we can only speak of probabilities. Eusebius says, that Paul 
of Samosata, who lived in the latter half of the third century, 
only renewed the heresy of Artemon. It would seem by this, 
that the opinions of Artemon had been as it were forgotten, be- 
fore Paul renewed them; and therefore the former must have 
lived as early as the first part of the third century. 

Finally, as to the theological opinions of Artemon, all agree 
that he denied Christ to be God, i.e. he denied this in the 
sense in which the orthodox Christians of his day asserted it. 
But there are many different ways of denying such views as were 
then held. Accordingly, Pamphilus, Eusebius, and Epipha- 
nius represent Artemon as holding the same sentiments in res- 
pect to the divinity of Christ, that Paul of Samosata held; A- 
lexander of Alexandria makes him an Arian; and Theodoret, 
a Theodotian, Photinian, or Ebionite. Gennadius of Marseilles 
attaches him to the Praxean or Sabellian party. It will be seen, 
in the sequel, that Dr. S. agrees with Gennadius ; and he has 
stated reasons for believing, that Artemon has been unjustly as- 
sociated with Theodotus, either as to opinions or party. It is 
on the ground which Gennadius takes, that Dr. S. has extended 
to the opinions of Artemon the comparison which he makes 
between the Sabellian and Athanasian Creeds. 

It does not seem probable, that the party of Artemon was 
ever considerable, or that it was of long continuance. Philas- 
trius, Epiphanius, and Augustine, give him no express place in. 
their list of heretics. Epiphanius adverts to him merely en pas- 
sant. 

As to Theodotus of Byzantium, who is frequently mentioned 
in the pages that follow, and in connection with Artemon, more 
that is definite is known of him. Although a oxvrev¢ (shoemak- 
er, but usually translated tanner), he is said by Epiphanius to 
have had a good acquaintance with learning. It is the general 
testimony, moreover, of the ancients, that in a time of persecu- 
tion he abjured the Christian religion ; and that, falling into 
disrepute at Byzantium on account of this, he went to Rome. 
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There he broached his opinions that Christ was a mere man, or 
at least that he had not a divine nature, (for it is not certain 
that he denied his miraculous conception) ; for which he was ex- 
pelled from the church by Victor bishop of Rome, (fl. 192— 
202). Dr. S. seems to regard Theodotus as a man of very 
little weight or stability ; and he is altogether unwilling to asso- 
ciate Artemon with him. He supposes that Theodotus appeal- 
ed to the opinions of Artemon, in order to procure credit for 
his own. If this be well founded, it would seem probable that’ 
Artemon had lived at Rome, or at least that his party were, or 
had been, in some consideration and influence there. 

The reader who wishes for more minute information respect- 
ing Theodotus, is referred to Euseb. Hist. Ecc. V. 28, Theo- 
doreti Haeret. Fab. Lib. IJ. 5. Philastrius de Haeres. cap. 50. 
August. de Haeres. cap. 33. Epiphanius, Haeres. L. IV. Also 
the Appendix to Tertull. de Praescrip. Haeret. Among the 
modern writers, Walch, Historie der Ketz. I. 548 seq. Lard- 
ner, Hist. of Heret. p. 364 seq., particularly the former, may 
be consulted with satisfaction. 

It may not be uninteresting to remark, at the close of this 
notice, that Samuel Crellius (ob. 1632), the celebrated Unita- 
rian, who wrote a book to explain away the testimony of John 
respecting the Logos, assumed the fictitious name of Artemonr- , 
us (an Artemonite), in order to avoid the prejudices which the 
name of Socinian would have to encounter. In so doing, Crel- 
lius took it for granted that Artemon was of the same sentiment 


that Theodotus maintained ; a position that Dr. S. by no means 
admits. Tr. ] 


/ Soon after the Godhead of Christ began in the Christian 
/ churches to be presented in a more strictly doctrinal shape, 
Artemon declared himself against it as an innovation, out of 
fear, as it would seem, that it was an approach to polytheistic 
Paganism. The passage concerning this which Eusebius has 
quoted from an unknown writer (Hist. Ecc. v. 28), cannot be 
understood otherwise than as referring to the commencement 
of a more definite doctrinal development.* It would betray 
such a degree of ignorance and prejudice in Artemon, as the tes- 





* That the writer quoted here was the Roman presbyter Caius 
[see on p. 70 above], I would not positively assert ; nor does it ap- 
pear to me to be satisfactorly determined, that Artemon is to be sought 
for in Italy rather than elsewhere. 
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timony of even his adversaries will not allow us to ascribe to 
him, had he intended to deny that in hymns and hortatory dis- 
courses the divinity of Christ had been often and long asserted. 
But in a strictly didactic form, the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ was probably beginning to appear in apologetic writings 
and others of a similar nature, at a time near to that in which 
Artemon lived. 

Inasmuch now as this man inelined to the side of cool and 
deliberate consideration, so it may be naturally supposed, that 
the views and phraseology in question with respect to the divine 
nature of Christ, were regarded by him as harmless assertions, 
so long as they were limited merely to the expression and com- 
munication of internal feeling ; but when they came to be em- 
ployed in strictly didactic discourse, where exact definitions 
were to be made out, then he objected to these and the like 
declarations. In case such didactic assertions had in this way 
but recently begun to come into use, Artemon could notwith- 
standing those older expressions in hymns and hortatory dis- 
courses, still say, that the practice of declaring Christ to be 
God had commenced in his time.* Certainly the word 6e0ho- 
ynoot which is employed, has reference to a strictly didactic 
use ; and it is testified, moreover, in respect to Artemon, that 
he laid great stress upon logical definitions of religious expres- 
sions, and on this account he subjected the meaning of passages 
in the Scriptures to a logical investigation, when a strictly doc- 
trinal use was to be made of them.t{ 

It appears moreover, that as he did not in his School, neglect 
the knowledge of scientific matters on the one hand, so on the 


S 








* Theodoret (Haeret. Fab. IJ. 4) represents him as merel y saying, 
that this practice had commenced since apostolic times. 


[t See the manner in which this word is employed by Theodoret, 
in reference to Artemon, on p. 69 above. Osohoyéw properly means, 
to act as a Fsohoyos, i. e. to speak of God and divine things ; and so 
Dr. S. would seem to understand it here. But Theodoret affirms 
that Artemon said, that “after the Apostles’ time some began eolo- 
YiToL Zovotoy, ox ovte Pedy,” which 1 cannot well interpret except 
by translating it, Some began to call Christ God, who is not God 3 and 
in this way the word Seoloyéw is often employed in the fathers. Tr.] 


[{ It will be seen by this remark, that Dr. S. applies to Artemon 


and his School, what Euesbius says in a doubtful way, as mentioned 
on p. 69 above. Tr.] 
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other he examined in a critical way the text of the Scriptures ; 
and this, without feeling obliged to follow any particular dog- 
matic views, i.e. he did this in such a way as to act the part of 
a mere philologist. We see therefore in his case, that a histor- 
ical and critical taste, which is so indispensable in theologizing, 
inclined him to doctrinal doubts of a kind like those which af- 
_ terwards frequently, and sometimes predominantly, developed 
themselves. There was this difference, however, between his 
case and the one last mentioned, viz., that the fear of Jewish 
superstition was in after times the more common feeling; while 
in the case before us, when return to Paganism was yet quite a 
possible thing, the fear which developes itself is that of exchang- 
ing Christianity for heathen polytheism. 

Thus constructed and fitted out, the vessel of Artemon sailed, 
to be sure, sufficiently near to the Jewish coast. Theodoret 
testifies of him, that he preserved pure and unadulterated the 
doctrine of wovegyica.; but still in such a way, according to his 
view, as would infringe upon the Christian economy, o/xovoutay, 
[i. e. the doctrines respecting the Godhead which are peculiar 
to the Gospel. ] 

I would not venture, however, to assert that Artemon suffer- 
ed shipwreck as to this part of Christian belief; for it is only 
the Nazaraean view of this subject which appropriately consti- 
tutes that species of Christianity which returns back to Judaism. 
Artemon appears to have developed his views respecting the 
Godhead of the Redeemer, only in such a way as was adapted 
to express his aversion to every thing, which could in the most 
distant manner seem to be like polytheism. We may suppose 
his case to have been such, from the fact that the opinions of 
Paul of Samosata are sometimes traced back to him ;* and al- 
so from the fact that he did, in the most explicit manner, hold 
to the birth of Christ from a virgin, and that Jesus was not to 
be placed on a level with the prophets, but above them. Here 
we have, in the perfect freedom of Jesus’ human nature from 
sin, and in the more elevated measure of influence from the di-. 
vine Logos, or from the exhibitions of the Spirit in Jesus,}-some- 





* E.g. in Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. II. 8. Augustin, de Haeres. 
XLIV. 

+ Even the sect of Melchisedeciani were no more than a shoot from 
the School of Artemon. What they taught of the relation of Christ 
to Melchisedek, was only the result of their mode of interpreting the 
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thing on which true faith in the absolute sufficiency of redemp- 
tion may at least take hold, although it cannot here find a basis 
for support which is entirely satisfactory. 

But inasmuch as Theodotus of Byzantium is mentioned as 
sympathizing in belief with Artemon ; and by some, moreover, 
he is regarded as the teacher of Artemon, while others do not 
admit that there was any connection between them in the same 
school or sect; so, (because this is not the proper place for the 
investigation of such a point), I must content myself by saying, 
in order to justify what I have already suggested, that I agree 
to the latter opinion.* Moreover I do not think that unwor- 
thy of credit which is said of Theodotus, viz., that he came to 
his peculiar views in consequence of making little of denying 
Christ, which was so characteristic of the Gnostics; or at least, 
that he was forced to a public declaration and propagation of 
his views in regard to Christ, by the infamy which ensued upon 
his thoughtless step [of renouncing Christianity in the time of 
persecution].+ With this agrees very well the story, that 'The- 
odotus, in order to gain credit again as a true confessor, endea- 
voured to make himself the visible head or leader of a party. 
The basis of this may be true, although that part of the story 
which has reference to the chastisement by angels may be false 
and visionary.[ Nay, I would even go still further ; I must 
believe, that through the paucity of historic materials, that has 
happened which often takes place, viz., a confounding of things 
together which are diverse; so that many of the arguments 
which Epiphanius ascribes to 'Theodotus, belong rather to Arte- 
mon and his School. To the latter only can I ascribe arguments” 





epistle to the Hebrews, which of course was accommodated to the 
ground-work of their own system. Their design no doubt was to 
shew, that their stand-point was purely Christian, and was at a great 
remove from Judaism. 


* Theodoret (ut supra) definitely designates him as the Head of 
another ggateia (brotherhood). 


[+ See the account usually given of this, on p. 70 above. Tr.] 


[t The anonymous author whom Eusebius quotes (see p. 69 above), 
mentions that Natalis, the chosen bishop of the Theodotians, was 
chastised by angels for his presumption in accepting office conferred 
by such a party; and that he was thus brought to repentance ; and 
moreover, that he shewed the marks of the blows to the bishop of 
Rome, in order to move him to forgiveness. Eusebius does not say 
whether he himself gives any credit to this or not. TRr.] 
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of a critical and logical character; and to him should I assign 
the learned scholars whose names are worth preserving, rather 
than to the frivolous oxuzevs (cobler or shoemaker) of Byzantium. 

If now we make proper distinctions among the dissimilar ele- 
ments which are so variously treated by ancient historians, we 
may: find, in those early times, a phenomenon which has often 
beep repeated in the church. Artemon is a leader of those, in 
whom a deeply-rooted earnestness produces efforts to check all 
harsh and easily perverted expressions respecting what is of a 
wonderful nature in our creed, and to keep such expressions 
away from the region of scientific theology ; and of course of 
those whose favourite object it is, to introduce and render 
current the more moderate kind of expressions respecting such 
subjects. 

To such views of the importance of moderate and limited ex- 
pressions, does the unreflecting spirit of skepticism in many 
easily attach itself; for they are ready to admit nothing but 
what is the merest and most common matter of fact, and no 
where do they manifest any desire for what belongs to the won- 
derful, nor appear to possess any capacity to relish it. Itis a 
favourite contrivance of this class of persons, to lean on such or 
such a prop, and to represent themselves as belonging to this or 
that party. Such people, in my opinion, have in 'Theodotus a 
leader ; and it usually happens to them, as it did to him; for he 
came by such pretences to be so confounded with Artemon, 
that to the latter was ascribed the blame which belonged to the 
former ; while on the other hand, Theodotus took on himself a 
part of the merit which could properly be ascribed only to Ar- 
temon. 


§ 3. Creed of Praxeas. 


[Inrropuction. Of Praxeas we find little that is of a per- 
sonal nature in the ancient ecclesiastical writers. Tertullian 
says that he was of Asia: Ex Asia hoc genus perversitatis in- 
~ tulit homo ; cont, Prax. cap. 1. _Thestory among the ancients 
concerning him was, that he had been thrown into prison on ac- 
count of his stedfast adherence to the Christian faith ; and that 
this circumstance greatly added to the credit which he had 
among the churches. 

The time in which he made his appearance at Rome, was 
probably when Victor was bishop there (A. D. 192—202). 
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Praxeas persuaded this bishop to renounce his partiality for the 
Montanists ; which circumstance seems to have given much 
sharpness to the edge of Tertullian’s opposition against him. 
Philaster and Augustine say, that Praxeas lived in Africa; andthe 
probability is, that he went from Rome to Africa, and most like- 
ly to Carthage, where Tertullian became acquainted with him. 

A report also prevailed among the ancient Christians, that 
Praxeas was there induced by some one, probably by Tertullian, 
to recant all of his errors. To this recantation (if he made it) 
he does not seem to have adhered; for he afterwards main- 
tained his opinions with great zeal, and made many converts in 
Africa. 

Of his subsequent history we know nothing certain. Later 
report says, that he was excommunicated for heresy by a coun- 
cil of African bishops ; but this needs confirmation. 

The amount of his sentiment respecting the Trinity appears to 
be, that he was a modalist in his views; i. e. he regarded Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, as only designations of the differ- 
ent modes in which the same God disclosed or revealed himself 
tomen. But as his sentiments are so amply discussed by Dr. \ 
S. in the sequel, more need not be here said. 

The reader who wishes to trace out all of importance that has 
been said concerning Praxeas, may consult for ancient views, 
Tertullian, Contra Prax.; Philastrius, de Haeres. cap. 41. 
Optatus of Milan, Lib. I. p. 10. IV. p. 128. Praedest. cap. 
41, Neither Irenaeus, nor Clement, nor Cyril, nor Epiphanius, 
nor Theodoret, nor Eusebius, mention him ; and Philaster and 
Augustine only obvter. 

For modern views, he may consult Walch, B. I. Lardner, p. 
407 seq. Tillemont, Memoirs, etc. Tom. III. p. 74, 618. Ittig., 
de Haeresiarch. § 2. c. 16. Tr.] 


If now the opinions of Artemon are not to be regarded as al- 
together inconsistent with Christianity, yet it is certain, that if 
true Christian belief may consist with those forms of expression 


porters and guides of it. Hence it was natural for Christians, 


ve 


used by him, they are still not to be regarded as the proper sup- 7 


who wished indeed (like him) to shun every approach to poly- 
theism on the one hand, still, on the other, to be desirous of 
choosing expressions even for strictly didactic purposes, which 
were stronger than mere negatives could be for designating the 
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higher mature of the Redeemer, and which would exhibit a 
more firmly grounded justification of the honours paid to him 
by the church. ~ 

This did Praxeas and Noetus ; who, more independent pro- 
bably of each other than Artemon and Theodotus, did still har- 
monize more exactly in sentiment and purpose. In order to 
avoid all semblance of approach to polytheism, (which it is dif- 
ficult to do while the formula #s0¢ é« ov is employed), they 
chose rather to acknowledge no difference between the divine 
Being in the Redeemer and in the Father. 

We can trace indeed, in history, no connection of Artemon 
and Theodotus with Noetus; nor even with Praxeas, except 
in the way of inference. But although no historical clue is 
apparent, it is still not the less certain, that the latter were op- 
posed to the former, and that the modes of expression employ- 
ed by Noetus and Praxeas must have been designedly anti- 
thetic to those of Theodotus and Artemon, although we are 
now unable to shew that the sects of the latter existed in the 
countries to which Noetus and Praxeas belonged. In respect 
to Praxeas we know, that without any accusation of heresy, or 
rather with the unspotted reputation of a confessor, he came to 
Rome at the time when Victor was bishop, who had expelled 
Theodotus from the communion of the church. Since now 

‘the assertions which Tertullian accuses Praxeas of making are 
adapted to shun all appearance of polytheism, without abridg- 
ing any thing of the divinity of the Redeemer; so is it alto- 
gether probable, that they are to be regarded as antithetic to 
those of Theodotus. If they had not some such object in view 
as that of making out a substantial contradiction of opinions 
already condemned, but had been employed simply and without 
any special cause to call them forth, they would almost inevitably 
have excited unfavourable notice at Rome, on account of the 
dissimilarity between them and the customary modes of expres- 
sion. ‘That Praxeas did receive the favourable attention al- 
ready mentioned, we have good ground for believing ; be- 
cause we should certainly have found some notices of the fact, 
if he had been condemned in Rome, or a Synod had been con- 
voked in Africa, in order to condemn him.* ‘That this tol- \ 





* When Philastrius (de Haeres.) says concerning the followers of 
Praxeas, (and without any good reason respecting the followers of 
Hermogenes): Qui et ita (i.e. in the same manner as the Sabellians) 
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eration towards him was still exercised, even after Tertullian had 
poured forth his invectives, must not be ascribed to the Mon- 
tanism of Tertullian, which was afterward so much disliked at 
Rome. For at that time Montanism was so little disliked in 
that city, that, at least as Tertullian believed, nothing but the 
influence of Praxeas hindered its being approved and formally 
acknowledged. 

Thus much may we admit respecting the historical connec- 
tion of Praxeas with Theodotus. His doctrinal opinions, how- 
ever, we can learn only from the attacks made upon him by 
Tertullian. In representing these we may suppose that 'Ter- 
\ tullian takes as many liberties, as advocates for one side are 
wont to take in respect to their antagonist. Yet no one ought 
to conclude, that all is perverted which Tertullian alleges in or- 
der to put to shame the enemy of Montanism. Essentially 
the opinion of Praxeas appears to have been, that, in case one 
did not allow himself to detract from the divine nature of the 
Redeemer, nor deny nor abridge it, he could consistently main- 
tain the unity of the Godhead, only by not separating the di- 
vine in the Redeemer from that of the Father, and by not re- 
presenting it as subordinate, but by explaining it as one and 
the same. According to this view, we may regard the expres- 
sion, duos unum volunt esse,* as an appropriate phrase of Prax- 
eas and of his party. Yet one must be well on his guard, so as 
not to confound the expressions which Tertullian employs in 
describing the opinions of his antagonist, with the expressions 
of Praxeas himself. This applies to the first leading passage 
which is quoted as the sentiment of Praxeas ;+ for, as is else- 
where abundantly manifest, Praxeas did, in conformity no 
doubt with the usage of the New Testament, employ the term 
Son, not to designate the divine nature which dwelt in the Re- 





sentientes, abjecti sunt ab ecclesia catholica, this must be understood as 
ouly an expression of the later opinion that prevailed respecting the 
Praxeans. 


* Tertull. adv. Praxeam, 5. 


+ Perversitas...quae se existimat meram veritatem possidere, 
deum unicum non alias putat credendum, quam si ipsum eundemque 
et Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum dicat ; adv. Prax. c. 2. [‘ Per- 
verseness ... which thinks itself to be in possession of simple truth, 
and supposes that God cannot be believed in as one God only, otherwise 
than by asserting Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to be one and the same.’] 
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deemer, but for the human nature as united with the divine.* 
In accordance with this sentiment, therefore, he could not well 
affirm that the Father and the Son are one and the same. 

Whether, moreover, Praxeas ever affirmed that in the com- 
posite name Jesus Christ, Jesus designated the human, and 
Christ the divine nature, so that Tertullian could correctly say 
that he made Christ and the Father one and the same, I would 
not venture to assert.| But if he did make such a distinction 
in the person of the Redeemer,{ it is much more likely that 
he gave the name Jesus to the human nature, than that he 
gave the name Christ to the divine nature united with the hu- 
man. This latter is quite improbable ; inasmuch as Christ is too 
plainly declared in the Scriptures to have been crucified. 
Since now the whole argumentation respecting the use of the 
expression Son of God, rests upon the fact that only the hu- 
man nature could be born; so the appellation Christ could 
not possibly have been applied by Praxeas to designate the di- 
vine nature in the Son, because it is so plainly said that Christ 
was crucified. 

Still more certain is it, on the same grounds, and from the 
manner in which Praxeas separates between the Father and 
Son, that he never could have used the expression, ‘ The Fa- 
ther was born, and suffered, and was crucified.” He may 
have said: ‘The Father descended into the Virgin 5, but he 





* Cont. Prax. c. 27, Ut aeque in una persona utrumque distinguant 
[i. e. they, the party of Praxeas] Patrem et Filium, dicentes Filium 
carnem esse, i. e. hominem, i. e. Jesum; Patrem autem Spiritum, i. e. 
Deum, i. e. Christum. And in the same section: Qui Filium Dei 
carnem interpretaris ; with reference to a preceding passage. Again, 
in the preceding part of the samesection: Ecce, inquiunt, ab angelo 
praedicatum est, propterea quod nascetur Sanctum vocabitur Filius 
Dei. Caro itaque (it should be utique) nata est; caro itaque erit Filius 
Dei. {‘ In like manner they distinguish, as really as we, Father and 
Son in one person ; saying, that the Son is flesh, i. e. man, i. e. 
Jesus; but that the Father is Spirit, i. e. God, i. e. Christ... . You 
who interpret Son of God as meaning flesh. .. . Behold, say they, it 
was declared by the angel, Therefore that Holy [Child] which will 
be born, shall be called the Sun of God. Flesh surely it was, which 
was born; consequently the Son of God must be flesh.’] 


+ Itaque Christum facis Patrem ; ‘cap. 28. 
+ Si enim alius est Jesus, alius Christus; cap. 27. 
§ Ipsum dicit Patrem descendisse in virginem ; cap. 1. 
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could never have proceeded to say: ‘The Father was born of 
her, and suffered.’ I the more believe this, because Tertullian 
makes the accusation only in the way of a sally of wit,* and it 
must be a mere erroneous deduction from the declarations of 
Praxeas., For according to Praxeas, the Father never be- 
came, as God, properly wnited with the human nature of Jesus ; 
although his dwelling in the man Jesus made him the Christ. 
Consequently he could never, according to Praxeas, have suf- 
fered in Jesus. 

In like manner I doubt, although Tertullian charges him 
with it, whether Praxeas asserts the identity of the Spirit with 
the Father and Son. In the whole book of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, very little occurs in regard to any declarations of 
Praxeas respecting the Spirit.t Yet Tertullian, as a Montanist, 
had a special interest to make objections of this nature, if mat- 
ter for them had been found ;{ and considering his rhetorical 





* Tta duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Romae procuravit ... Paracletam 
fugavit, et Patrem crucifixit; cap. 1. [‘So Praxeas accomplished the 
devil’s business in two respects, at Rome....He drove away the 
Comforter, and crucified the Father.’—In saying that he drove away 
the Paraclete, Tertullian refers to the fact, that Praxeas persuaded the 
bishop of Rome to abandon the cause of the Montanists, of which 
Tertullian was a warm supporter, and which the bishop, before the 
visit of Praxeas was made to Rome, had regarded with a favourable 
eye. As Montanism consisted principally in extravagant positions 
concerning the extraordinary operations of the Spirit, Tertullian ac- 
cuses Praxeas of driving away the Spirit, and so of accomplishing the 
business of Satan. Tr.] 


+ The passage near the close of cap. 27: Sed spiritum Patrem ip- 
sum vis habert, quia Deus spiritus, can be interpreted as having re- 
spect to the Holy Ghost only through an erroneous view of its proper 
meaning. [Sptritwm in this case means a spiritual nature]. The view 
of Praxeas, [on which Tertullian comments in so severe a manner], 
was merely, that there was a twofold nature in the Redeemer, one 
part of which might be designated by xata cogxa, the other by xata 
ayevuc. ‘That in other places Tertullian has assigned more signifi- 
cance to mysiuo than Praxeas did, appears evident to me from the 
manner of his expression, after he [Tertullian] had been endeavour- 
ing to shew that the way in which he himself supposed the Son to ex- 
ist, was not at all at variance with the wovoozia of the Godhead ; for 
he merely adds: Hoc mihi et in tertium Gradum dictum sit. 


[{ The reason of this is, that the peculiar views of the Montanists 
had respect almost entirely to the extraordinary operations and devel- 
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turn of mind, and his method of handling passages of Scripture, 
we cannot well suppose that he would have omitted to notice, in 
his own peculiar way, any assertions of this kind in the works 
of Praxeas. Yea,I might venture to say, that the sally of 
wit, which I have quoted above, and which stands in the intro- 
ductory part of Tertullian’s remarks, would have been other- 
wise modelled and expressed, in case Praxeas had taught any 
thing very peculiar respecting the Spirit. 

If there be any good foundation for these remarks, then do 
they constitute another reason for believing, that the doctrine of 
Praxeas was not something formed independently and by itself, 
but that it was formed in the way of opposition to the views of 
the Ebionites. Or, if one chooses, he may state the subject 
thus, viz., that in the country where Praxeas lived, much ques- 
tion had not yet been made concerning the doctrine of the 
Spirit ; and the considering of the same as person (hypostasis), 
had not yet seemed to threaten the doctrine of novagzia (sole 
supremacy). In this way we may come substantially to the 
same conclusion as before. In fact, we may well imagine the 
possibility, that, so long as the doctrine of the Trinity was not 
yet fully unfolded in a didactic way, one might teach as Prax- 
eas did, in order fully to vindicate divine honours to the Re-~ 
deemer ; and yet if the Spirit, as the source of all Christian 
graces and gifts, had been represented as a hypostasis, a kind of 
subordination-theory respecting him would have been more 
easily admitted than respecting the Redeemer. 

If Praxeas, moreover, had no urgent call fully and definitely 
to declare himself respecting the Spirit, then he had no occa- 
sion to advance beyond the duality of Father and Son; and 
it was therefore the more natural for him to view the Father 
and urdGeog [God in and of himself, God self-existent], as 
altogether one and the same. He may then have used as equi- 
valent the two phrases: ‘ The divine nature in Christ is «vto- 
920¢,’* and ‘ The Father went out of himself ;’ as ‘Tertullian 
makes him paraphrase John 13:1.¢ Yet it cannot be very 








opments of the Holy Spirit; so that Tertullian, being a friend of the 
Montanists, had a particular sensibility on this subject. Tr.] 


* Tpse-Deus, Deus omnipotens, Jesus Christus praedicatus ; cap. 
1. [‘ Jesus Christ is called «tt6920¢, the omnipotent God.’] 


+ Praxeas vult ipsum Patrem de semetipso exiisse, et ad semet ip- 
sum abiisse ; cap. 23. [‘ Praxeas would have it, that the Father came 
out of himself, and then departed to himself.’] 
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probable that he used the expression, ‘ the Father went out of 
himself,’ since he urges so often and strenuously, that the Fa- 
ther is in the Redeemer.* Rather may we suppose him to 
have said: ‘The Father came znto the flesh,’ than that ‘he 
went out of himself.” 

Praxeas, as it would seem, found no occasion of distinguish- 
ing between God as he is in himself («vz eos), the simple di- 
vine Unity, and the Father who is one of the Trinity of persons. 
This state of things might have given occasion to one of the errors 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, which I have found fault 
with as exhibited in our ecclesiastical Symbols ;+ only one may 
say, with a good degree of probability, that if an msight into the 
nature of the divine Spirit had been further developed in the 
School of Praxeas, and had the necessity become apparent of 
placing him in the same rank with the Saviour, then two differ- 


A 


ent ways of doing this would have disclosed themselves. Thel 


one was, to regard the Father and the avrd@eo¢ as ever being 
and remaining one and the same, and to speak of them as such ; 
and then there would be but one divine Being, strictly consider- 
ed, with two Phases of himself, but no real Trinity. In thé 
other way, the various relations of man to God might be com- 
,pared with the like ones to the Redeemer and Spirit, in order 
to establish the position of a similarity of nature between these 
three divine persons. Even then, the Old and New Testament 
dispensations must be more thoroughly distinguished and sepa- 
rated than they usually had been, (because to insist much on 
this distinction had been deemed to savour of Gnosticism), in 
order to come to the conclusion that the Spirit must be referred 
to a third geoue. By making in this way the Father, Son, 





* Nam sicut in veteribus, nibil aliud tenent quam Ego Deus, e¢ alius 
praeter me non est ; ita in evangelio responsionem Domini ad Philippum 
tuentur, Ego et Pater unum sumus ; et qui me videt, videt et Patrem ; 
et, Ego in Patre, et Pater in me. His tribus capitulis totum instru- 
mentum utriusque Testamenti volunt cedere; cap. 20. [‘ As in re- 
spect to the ancient dispensation, they hold to nothing else but I am 
God, and there is none other besides me; so in respect to the gospel, 
they defend the response of the Lord to Philip, I and the Father are 
one; he who seeth me, secth also the Father; and again, I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me. To these three summaries of doctrine, 
they would that the whole of both the Old and New Testament 
should give place.’] 


+ Glaubenslehre, II. p. 704. tig 
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and Spirit coordinate, they might then be distinguished from the 
absolute Unity of the diviné Being more definitely than they 
had been by Praxeas. 

We are unable in a definite way to gather any thing from 
Tertullian, which serves to cast more light upon the main posi- 
tions of Praxeas. But this circumstance gives us no liberty to 
raise any serious objection against the latter ; for the probability 
is, that Praxeas did no further unfold his views than as they 
appear in Tertullian, and that he contented himself with pre- 
senting merely the main points of his doctrine. And as to these, 
it would be natural for him to go only so far as might serve to 
satisfy the exigency of the occasion, as judged of by him. This 
exigency was, in his view, so to maintain the unity of the diving 
Being as not in any way to detract from the glory of the Re- 

eemer. That Praxeas effected his purpose, or reached this 
point, even Tertullian himself testifies ; although he makes the 
suggestion, that the same point might just as well have been 
reached in the way which he himself had chosen.* In respect 
to his doing full honour to the Redeemer, Tertullian says 
nothing very explicit of Praxeas ; but he accuses him of infrin- 
ging upon the divine economy of the gospel, by excessive par- 
tiality for the doctrine of divine unity.t He even entirely over- 








* Quasi non sic quoque unus sit omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per sub-- 
stantiae scilicet unitatem; et nihilominus custodiatur olxovoutas sa- 
cramentum; cap. 2. [‘ Just as if all were not one in this way, whdlst 
all proceed from one, viz., [one] by unity of substance, and yet the 
mysterious peculiarity of the gospel-dispensation is not given up.’— 
This sentence of Tertullian developes the common, I believe I might 
almost say the universal, idea of the orthodox fathers, respecting the 
unity of Christ and the Spirit with the Godhead. It was unity, be- 
cause the substance of the latter was derived from the Father, and 
was therefore homogeneous with his. A specific Unity, therefore, 
ji. e. a nature common to each person, is intended to be marked out 
by such descriptions, and not a simple numerical unity; as we have 
already seen in p. 29 seq.—The otxovoutas sacramentum here means, 
the distinctions or personality in the Godhead peculiarly revealed by 
the oixovouio: or new dispensation. Tertullian designs to assert, that 
the distinctions may, in his way of explanation, be regarded as per- 
fectly well preserved. This is true enough ; but whether a real unt- 
ty was in this way preserved, is a question that admits of much more 
doubt than Tertullian seems to have entertained. 'TR.] 

+ Eundem Patrem et Filium et Spiritum contendunt, adversus ov- 
xovopiay Monarchiae adulantes. [‘'They (the party of Praxeas) con- 
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looks the principal object of Praxeas, viz., that of maintaining 
the divine honour due to the Redeemer, and accuses him of 
Judaizing ;* and nothing worse than this could well be said of 
even Artemon or Theodotus. 

In this way of dealing, the person who demands the strong- 
est expressions to designate that which is divine in the Redeem- 
er, is likened to him who will allow of only the weakest ones. In 
this way the very important difference between these two class- 
es of men is abridged as much as possible ; and thus Theodo- 
tus, who expressed himself so doubtfully respecting the pre- 
eminence of the Redeemer, is elevated as it were to a place 
with Tertullian and Praxeas, who both strenuously contend for 
the divine pre-eminence of the Saviour, although the first ad- 
mits a two fold nature in the divine Being, while the other does 
not.| Of Praxeas it may be said, that he made near ap- 
proaches to Sabellianism; of Tertullian, that he came near to 
our ecclesiastical Symbols. 

If now one will diligently compare the outlines of Praxeas’ 
views, as they are presented in the pages of Tertullian, he 
will not be able to deny that the doctrine of Praxeas contains. 
a simple and definitive assertion or declaration respecting the 
union of the divine Being with Jesus’ human nature ; while, at 
the same time, Praxeas does not undertake in any way to 





tend that Father and Son and Spirit are the same ; thus shewing their 4 
partiality for sole Supremacy in opposition to the economy of the 
gospel.,’] 


* Ceterum Judaicae fidei ista res est, sic unum Deum credere, ut 
Filium adnumerare ei nolis; et post Filium, Spiritum; cap. 31. 
[‘ But this is a Jewish faith, so to believe in one God, that you are un- 
willing to comprise the Son with him, and after the Son, also the 
Spirit.’] 


+ Further can no one carry this matter, than does Tertullian at the 
close of his Tract against Praxeas: Viderint igitur antichristi, qui ne- 
gant Patrem et Filium. Negant enim... dando illis quae non sunt, 
auferendo quae sunt... . Qui Filium non habet, nec vitam habet. Non 
abet autem Filium, qui eam alium quam Filium eredit.  [‘Let the 
anti-christs look well to it, then, who deny the Father and the Son. 
For they do deny... by attributing to them those things which do 
not belong to them, and by taking away those things which do belong 
to them... . He who has not the Son, has not life. But he has not 
the Son, who believes him to be something different from the Son.’] rs 
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modify his views respecting the divine Being, so as to regard 
him in one way when united with Jesus, and in another way 
when he is not. Praxeas seems to view him simply as he is 
in himself considered. We may indeed say, that he expressly 
declines making any distinctions. To maintain the union of 
the divine nature with Jesus and its existence in him, was un- 
dertaken by Praxeas in order to oppose the Ebionitish heresy, 
and every thing which approximated towards it; while the omis- 
sion to make any distinction in the divine Nature, was design- 
edly opposed to all those, who, although they entirely renounc- 
ed the opinions of Ebion, yet would be inclined by their views, 
as he supposed, toward a species of Gentile polytheism. 

The next thing which Praxeas would have had to do, had 
he proceeded to the further formation of his creed, would have 
been more exactly to distinguish how we are to conceive of 
the divine Being, as existing in union with a particular Being 
[Jesus], and as universally present and existing every where. 
Such a distinction the wants of Christians as to doctrinal 
instruction seem to have called for; and to the making of it 
Praxeas would no doubt have been called, if the partizans of 
Artemon and Theodotus had entered into and carried on a con- 
test with him. It would have been very natural to object 
against them, that they knew not how to make any such dis- 
tinction. But it would seem that Praxeas had no special call 
to develope his views, on this point ; and therefore his opin- 
ions, and those of his disciples (if he had any), seem, in regard 
to this particular, never to have been made out, or at least not 
to have been exhibited. 

On the other hand, the views of Tertullian were more fully 
disclosed. He every where brings in the Spirit as a subject of 
his consideration ; respecting which, so far as Praxeas is con- 
cerned, we must remain in doubt. . Nor can one boast that 
even Tertullian would have expressed himself so definitely, un- 
‘less he had been called out as it were to make use of negative 
expressions, in order to clear himself from all suspicion of 
leaning toward polytheism, so long as he admitted that there 
are distinctions in the Godhead. ‘To maintain the unity of the 
Godhead, was the more a work of urgency in his case, inas- 
much as he had always been a vehement opposer of the Gnos- 
tics; who, in the sense above represented, went over to a kind 
of Hellenism, [i. e. polytheism]. Where however it is not 
Tertullian’s main business to ward off suspicion, but only to 
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make direct and positive representations, there it of course be- 
comes a matter of more difficulty to designate the distinctions in 
the Godhead ; for this must be done with the most careful fore- 
sight in the weighing of expressions. Hence it comes, that on 
such occasions ‘Tertullian expresses himself in a dubious and 
indefinite manner.* Moreover in representations of this kind, 
it is very natural thattropical/expressions should be frequently 
resorted to ; but in order to do this with-any success, one must 
have a tact for rightly comprehending the force of them ;+ and 
even then, for the most part, peculiar cautions are needed in 
order to avoid their being exposed to misinterpretation.{ Hence 
it is no wonder, that in different passages the defining and lim- 








* For example: Oixovouio ... quae Unitatem in Trinitatem dispo- 
nit, tres dirigens ; cap. 2.—Unitas ex semet ipsa derivans 'Trinitatem ; 
cap. 3.—Ut invisibilem Patrem intelligamus pro plenitudine majesta- 
tis, visibilem vero Filium agnoscamus pro modulo derivationis ; cap. 
14.-Qua Pater et Filius duo, et hoc non ex separatione substantiae 
sed ex dispositione; cum individuum et inseparatum Filium a Patre 
pronunciamus ; cap. 19. [‘ The economy... which arranges a Uni- 
ty in Trinity, marking out or designating three.—The Unity deriving 
a Trinity from itself--That we may conceive of the invisible Father, 
according to the plenitude of his majesty ; but of the visible Son, ac- 
cording to the limitations prescribed by his derivation.—On account 
of which the Father and Son are two; and this, not by separation of 
substance, but by arrangement of it, inasmuch as we assert that the 
Son is not divided or separated from the Father.’] 


+ Asan example of tropical expressions the following passage may - 
be cited: Protulit enim. Deus Sermonem, sicut radix fruticem, et fons 


fluvium, et sol radium. Nam et istae species probolae sunt earum sub- 
stantiarum ex quibus prodeunt; cap. 8. [‘ For God produced the 
Word, as the root does the fruit, and the fountain the stream, and the 
sun the rays of light. For the specimens now mentioned are the 
offspring of those substances from which they proceed.’—The reader 
should take notice that every where the idea of derivation as to the 
divine nature of the Logos, is held fast by Tertullian, as well as by 
most of the later fathers, Tr.] a 


{ For an example {how things may be said on this subject, which 
may easily be misinterpreted], take the following: Omne quod pro- 
dit ex aliquo, secundum sit ejus necesse est de quo prodit; non ideo 
tamen est separatum. [‘ Every thing which is derived from another, 
must necessarily be second to that from which it is derived ; however, 
itis not on account of this to be regarded as a separate thing.’] 
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iting expressions of Tertullian, are subversive of one another.* 
Besides this, the relation of the Trinity to Unity cannot be 
maintained, if at one time [as in Tertullian] all three persons 
are derived from the one God, and at another the second and 
third persons are derived from the Father.t Nor can the re- 
lation of the Father to the Son be maintained, if at one time 
entire similitude is insisted on, and at another dissimilitude is 
conceded or taken for granted.} 

This last idea, indeed, lies so deep in the whole views and 
representations of ‘Tertullian, that it every where, unconscious- 
ly as it were, but still in a very marked manner, developes it- 





* For example: Numerum sine divisione patiuntur ; cap. 2.—Pa- 
ter enim tota substantia est; Filius, vero, derivatio totius et portio; 
cap. 9. [‘ They (the persons of the Trinity) are the subjects of num- 
ber, but not of division.—For the Father is the whole substance; the 
Son, the derivation and apportionment of the whole.’} 


{~ Unus Deus, er quo et gradus isti et formae et species, in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti deputantur; cap. 2. Compare this 
now with the following: Ita Trinitas per consertos et connexos gra- 
dus a Patre decurrens, et monarchiae nihil obstrepit, et otxovoutus sta- 
tum protegit; cap. 8. In this passage, the Father corresponds to the 
sun, and light and heat to the Son and Spirit. [‘One God, from 
whom all those gradations and forms and species are reckoned, by the 
name of Father and Son and Spirit.-—Thus the Trinity, by implicated 
and connected gradations proceeding from the Father, casts no re- 
proach upon the porvaeyio, and at the same time defends the consti- 
tution of the oixovouta.’—lIn the first passage the three persons are 
represented as coming from the one God; in the second, the Trinty 
is presented as a Patre decurrens.] 


{ Unius substantiae, unius status, et unius potestatis ; cap. 2. Com- 
pare with this the following: Sic et Pater alius a Filio, dum Filio 
major; cap.9. Also with this: Tamen alium dicam oportet, ex ne- 
cessitate sensus, eum qui jubet et eum qui facit, cap. 12; and more- 
over with this: Unum dicit quod pertinet ad unitatem, ad similitudi- 
nem, ad conjunctionem, ad dilectionem Patris, et ad obsequium Filii 
... et ita per opera intelligimus unum esse Patrem et Filium, cap. 22. 
[‘ Of one substance, one state, and one power.—So the, Father is an- 
other or different from the Son, since he is greater than the Son.—Yet 
from the necessity of the sense, he who gives orders must be different 
from him who executes them.—Oneness means that which pertains 
to unity, to similitude, to conjunction, to the love of the Father and 
obedience of the Son... and thus by their works we understand that 
the Father and Son are one.’] 
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self. For if the Father was originally sole and by himself, and 
had the Logos only in him ;* and the Logos himself first attained 
to full and complete existence when he came forth out of the 
Father ;| how could he then be altogether like to him from 
whom he came forth? Or how could the Son say: ¢ ALL 
which the Father hath is mine,’ when eternity was not his? 
How I say could one be consistent in believing these latter as- 
sertions, and still persevering to maintain, that while the Lo- 
gos was in God, he had not yet his appropriate existence? Or 
how can one maintain the immutability of the Logos, if he 
holds to his passing out of that state in which he was évdvade- 
zo¢ in God, and his coming into a state of separate and hypos- 
tatic existence ? Or if we are to make distinctions so nice res- 
pecting the Godhead of the Son, that in and by himself con- 
sidered we may give the name God to him, but when we com- 
pare the Son with the Father we must then call the former 
nothing more than Lord ;{ how then is a perfect similitude be-_ 
tween the two to be made out? - 





[* Ante omnia enim Deus erat solus, ... Caeterum ne quidem so- 
lus ; habebat enim secum, quam habebat in semetipso, rationem suam 
scilicet... Hance Graeci Aoyoy dicunt. ‘Before creation, God was 
alone ... Yet not alone, indeed, for he had with him that which he 
had in him, viz., his reason... which the Greeks name Logos.’ Dr. 
S. has omitted to cite this. TR.] 


+ Tune ... Sermo sspeciem et ornatum suum sumit... cum dicit 
Deus: Fiat lux. Haec est nativitas perfecta Sermonis, dum ex Deo 
procedit. In the sequel he appeals to the following passage of Scrip- 
ture in order to prove such a derivation of the Logos from the Father, 
viz., Eructavit cor meum Sermonem optimum, (Ps. 45: 1). [‘ Then the 
Word assumes his form and beauty ... when God says: Let there be 
light. This is the perfect nativity of the Word, when he proceeds from 
God.—My heart eructates the Word who is most excellent. These 
almost grossly offensive views harmonize very exactly with those of 


Justin Martyr, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Athenagoras, and Hip- 
polytus. Tr.] 


[t The whole strain of Tertullian’s reasoning, in cap. 13, is to es- 
tablish the propriety of making such a distinction as to appellations, 
He says that we are justified in so doing by the fact, that we may call 
the light of the sun by the name of sun, when the light is consid- 
ered in and by itself; but when the sun itself is also mentioned, it 
would not be proper to give to his light the same name. R.] 
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We may readily say then, in respect to Tertullian, that in 
developing his positive views of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
notwithstanding all his zeal against Gnosticism, his probolae [em- 
anations | Gnosticize ; and in his representations of the Logos, 
as existing indeed before all things, but (in order to create all 
things) as first coming forth substantially out of God, he Ari- 
anizes. Moreover his ante omnia_enum Deus erat solus (cap. 
5), agrees very exactly with the 7v nore dre ovx yy of Arius, 
respecting the Logos. 

Finally, that these are not matters of mere oversight in de- 
bate, nor such departures from consistency merely the result of 
other errors of Tertullian, but that they are almost necessarily 
connected with the undertaking of Tertullian to make out some 
definite distinctions in the divine Being, in opposition to the 
simple phraseology of Praxeas—all this will be made apparent 
in the sequel, when we come to consider the relative opposition 
between the views of Noetus and Hippolytus. 


§ 4. Creed of Noetus. 


[Tue circumstances of Noetus’ history are very imperfectly 
known. For what little knowledge we have, we are indebted 
principally to the work of Hippolytus, contra Haeresim Noeti, 
II. p. 5,seq. Epiphanius has repeated the principal things 
there said concerning Noetus, in his Haeres. LVII., and Ana- 

-cephal. ¢ X41. Tom. H. p. 145. Philastrius repeats the com- 
mon report, in Haeres. LIII. Augustine, Haer. XXXVI. Tom. 
VIII. p. 9, merely translates the Anacephalaiosis of Epiphanius. 
Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. 117. 3, also gives the usual report, 
but adds a few unimportant circumstances. 

We have then in fact, as it would seem, but one source of 
Noetus’ history ; and this is that of his professed antagonist, 
Hippolytus. 

According to the usual report, Noetus belonged to Smyrna ; 
whether as a native or merely as a resident, is not certain. 
Epiphanius only says, that he was of Ephesus, 77s *Egéoou n0- 
lewo inagyov, p. 479; which seems to be a lapse of memory 
here, for in his Anacephalaiosis he follows the usual report. 

Nothing that is said by the ancient writers, determines wheth- 
er Noetus held an office in the church or not. ‘The report is, 
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that after he had begun to broach his opinions against the no- 
tion of separate hypostases in the divine Being, he was called 
to an account by the elders of the church at Smyrna, before 
whom he denied the truth of the information that had been given 
them against him. Upon the renewal, however, of his efforts 
to propagate his peculiar opinions, he and those who adhered 
to him were excommunicated from the church. Soon after this 
event took place he died. The time in which Noetus lived and 
acted at Ephesus is variously given by chronologers, viz., from 
A. D. 220 to A. D. 245. It is not certain that he was a wri- 
ter. No treatise of his is definitely mentioned. 

As to his creed, it neither appears that he called in question 
the divine origin and authority of any of the sacred books, nor 
that he entertained peculiar notions on any point of doctrine 
save that of personality in the Godhead. But inasmuch as the 
following pages are devoted to the exposition and discussion of 
his views, it is unnecessary here to enlarge on this point. 

The modern sources worthy of particular consultation, are 
Walch, II. 1 seq. Martini Geschich. des Logos, pp. 142 seq. 
Lardner, Cred. of Gosp. Hist. Part II. Beausobre Hist. du 
Manich. I. p. 534. ‘Tillemont, Memoires, etc. IV. p. 238. 
Worm, Hist. Sabell. II. p. 5. 

As to Hipro.ytvs, the opponent of Noetus, there seems to 
have been as little known with certainty about him as concern- 
ing his antagonist, among the ancient writers. Jerome (de il- 
lustr. Viris) speaks of Hippolytus as bishop of some place un- 
known to him (cap. LXI). Later writers say, that he was 
bishop of Portus Romanus in Italy. So Leontius Byzant., Jo- 
han. Zonaras; and this is found in the Greek Chronicon of Eu- 
sebius (p- 84), although the authority of the reading must be 
doubtful, after what Jerome says is well weighed. Nicephorus 
merely says, that he was 0 “Pwyaios ovyygagevs. Several mo- 
dern writers simply assert the fact, that he belonged to Portus 
Romanus, e. g. Miraeus and others; while they are divided 
among themselves whether this was Portus Romanus in Italy 
or in Arabia. Eusebius and Jerome speak of him as the wri- 
ter of numerous commentaries on the Scriptures, and of many 
other books; in particular, one against Marcion, and another 
against all heresies. 'That he lived in the time of the Roman 
emperor Alexander, (regn. A. D. 222—235) appears from the 
fact, that in a work of his on the Paschal canons of computing, 
time, he brings his computation down to the first year of this 
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emperor’s reign. Of course he was a cotemporary of Ori- 
gen. | 

Neither Eusebius nor Jerome tells us, that the Hippolytus in 
question wrote against Noetus; but they speak, as we have 
seen, of a book which he wrote against Marcion, and another 
against all heresies. But Photius (Cod. 121) tells us that the 
last book of his work against all heresies, was in opposition to 
Noetus. The fact that he was a very voluminous writer, and 
that he had a particular zeal against those who were regarded as 
heretics, united with the fact that he was acotemporary of No- 
etus, renders it quite probable that he wrote the book against the 
latter, which now bears his name. But the evidence, on the 
whole, is rather of a conjectural nature ; and we must regard it 
as a somewhat doubtful question, who is the author of the work 
against Noetus which is ascribed to Hippolytus. ‘There is no 
doubt, however, that the work is an ancient one ; and so far as 
our present object is concerned, it is a matter of no great con- 
sequence, whether it belongs to the bishop Hippolytus, or to 
some other person. 

The work itself is run in almost the same mold as that of 
Tertullian against Praxeas. One can hardly doubt that Ter- 
tullian’s work was before the author. ‘In one respect only,’ 
says Minscher, ‘does he distinguish himself from ‘Tertullian. 
The latter asserts the specific generation of the Son, and says 
that it took place when God said: “ Let there be light.” Hip- 
polytus abstains from presenting any definite views in relation 
to this particular subject ; and shews himself in this respect to 
be not unlike the more cautious Irenaeus.’ But Minscher is 
certainly mistaken here ; as the following passage from Hippo- 
lytus (cont. Noet.§ 10) will plainly shew: éyévve doyov, ov 
hoyou eyo év Exura Kogatoy te Gyta rm uriouerM KOOMM, OOG- 
TOV MOLE’ MODTEQAY Pury PHEYyduEVOS, Hal PS &x Puros yer- 
vor, MoonKEr ry KriogL KLOLOY, TOY LdLoY YOU” AUTH MOYH mQO- 
TEQOY OQUTOY UNaOZorTE, TID OZ yivoUEY KOOUM BOQUTOY Orta, 
doardy OLE, One dud TOD Parnvas Wav o xooK0 GwInvaL dv- 
wy: i.e. “ He begat the Word, which Word, being in himself 
and yet invisible to the created world, he made visible ; when he 
uttered the first sound, and produced light from light, he sent 
forth to the creation a Lord, even his own Novs ; him who before 
was visible only to himself, but invisible to the created world, he 
now made visible, that by his manifestation the world when be- 
holding him might be saved.” Here then is Tertullian, and 
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Justin, and Athenagoras, and Tatian, with their Aoyog épdvade- 
rog and ngogogexds in full measure.—TR. ] 





A historical connection between Praxeas and Noetus we are 
unable to establish. At most we can only make out, that both 
were Asiatics. Of Praxeas Tertullian says this expressly ;* 
and in regard to Noetus, the historical accounts differ only con- 
cerning this, viz., whether he belonged to Smyrna or to Ephe- 
sus.t According to Epiphanius, Noetus was himself the author 
of a fearful and pestilential heresy ; but Theodoret considers 
him only as renewing errors that had before been broached by 
Epigones and Cleomenes, who are so entirely unknown to us, 
that a reference to them casts no light on any connection which 
they may have had with Praxeas. We may therefore well 
make the supposition, that reasons such as operated on Praxeas 
elsewhere produced the like effects and brought others to like 
views. That there wasa general agreement of opinion between 
Praxeas and Noetus, there is no good reason to doubt. 

That the principal design of Noetus, moreover, was to shun 
every appearance of polytheism in the representation of the di- 
vine nature in the Redeemer, one may see from the very first 
arguments which Hippolytus and Epiphanius cite from him. 
The latter indeed, appears to have had some different views 
from the former ;{ although, as it would seem, their narrative 
respecting Noetus was derived from one common source. 

Noetus, in order to shew that the Godhead of Christ and the 
Father is the same, appealed to the same texts that had been 
cited by Praxeas for this purpose. Yet he seems to have laid 
particular stress on those, in which the very same work is at- 
tributed both to the Father and to the Son.§_ I can easily be- 





* Nam iste primus, ex Asia, hoc genus perversitatis intulit Romae ; 
cap. 1. [‘For he, coming from Asia, first introduced this kind of per- 
versity at Rome.’] 

+ Nontos.. . "Aovaves, tig Epicou nokswg tnéoyor; Epiphan. ad- 
vers. Haeres. p. 479. “O 08 Nontos, Suvevotos sy ay 10 yévos ; Theod. 
Haeret. Fab, III. 3. In the same manner also Hippolytus speaks. 
[‘Noetus, an Asiatic, being of the city of Ephesus.—Noetus was of 
Smyrna in respect to his descent.’] 

{ Martini is of a different opinion ; see his Pragmat. Geschichte 
des Logos, p. 142. 


§ Hippolytus (adv. Noetum), and Epiphanius after him, both seem 
to dispose of the following matter without any embarrassment, and 
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lieve, that Noetus introduced the-Spirit into his formula respect- 
ing the Godhead as little as Praxeas did. I know indeed that 
Hippolytus, and still more Theodoret, makes heavy charges 
against him; but much of this is only deduction in the spirit of 
controversy, and amounts to what Noetus himself never affirm- 
ed. I can easily believe that Noetus may have said, that there 
is no difference between the invisible God and him who made 
his appearance.* ‘Tertullian, on the contrary, undertakes to 
shew a distinction in the divine Being, from the fact that there 
must be a difference between him who dwells in light inacces- 
sible and him who makes himself visible to men.f In like man- 
ner, and in direct opposition to such views, Noetus may have 
undertaken to deny such a discrepancy between Father and 
Son, on the ground that God himself had never in reality be- 
come visible, but only his miraculous operations had been ex- 
ercised upon finite and created things. And besides this, it is 
very natural to suggest, that the idea of theophany for the most 
part easily passes over, through the kindred one of the >5-nz 
{so familiar among the Rabbins as the name of a mediate theo- 
phany], into that of onuetoy or tégas. Noetus, moreover, had 
sufficient occasion to turn his attention to the idea of distinction 
between the invisible and the visible Deity, because all the Old 





mention it as though it made nothing for the side of Noetus, viz., that 
on the one hand Christ says, he would again himself build up the 
temple [in case the Jews should destroy it}, and on the other his re- 
surrection from the dead [which was the building up of the temple 
that he meant to speak of], is ascribed to the Father. But a more 
accurate comparison of passages, e. g. Origen, IV. p. 199. c. D, shews, 
(what indeed belongs to the very nature of the case), that Noetus did 
not in fact pass by this passage without notice. Even his opponents 
felt themselves obliged to concede, that the raising from the dead is a 
thing that must be accomplished by peculiar power, and that such 
power has special claims to unity of subject. E. g. Hippol. VIII: 
polo: Sbvourg tovtov, xo Oooy wey nara thy Ovveusy eig éotr F8dg. [* One 
is the power of this being; and so far as it respects power, there is 
one God.’] 


* "Apoyns psy oray éFehn, pawopevor O8 yvixa &y Bovinto ; Theod. 
Haeret. Fab. I1f.3. [* Invisible indeed, whenever he pleases to be ; 
but visible also, whenever he chooses to bé so.’ 


[+ This Tertullian attempts to do at great length, in his Treatise 
against Praxeas, cap. 14; to which the reader must be referred, as it 
is too long to be quoted here. TR.] 
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Testament theophanies had already begun to be attributed to 
Christ. 

If now we may suppose him to have affirmed, that there was 
no difference between the seen and unseen God ; yet we can 
hardly believe him to have said, that there was no distinction 
between the begotten and unbegotten God.* This last is a 
mere deduction of those, who held that the divine nature in 
Christ was that which was begotten before all worlds. ‘These 
ought to have said, that Noetus made no distinction between the 
unbegotten God, and him whom they called begotten. But No- 
etus himself could never have affirmed any thing more, than 
that the divine nature in begotten man, was the unbegotten God 
himself; and so he that was incapable of suffering, dwelt in 
man who could suffer. Surely he could not have said, as 
Theodoret charges him with saying, that the very same being 
was impassible and immortal, and yet was passible and mortal. 
Such an assertion could not be traced to any design of shunning 
polytheism ; because he that is capable of suffering, cannot be 
conceived of as one simple being, to say nothing of his mortality. 

With such considerations in view, it would seem that the ex- 
pressions, Oray éGédy, Ore éBovdero, and the like, in reference to 
the theophanies related in the Old or New Testament, are pe- 
culiar to Noetus. What a pity, that we have no means of de- 
veloping with certainty what he intended to designate by them. 
It may be, that he intended only to designate the idea of the 
unceasing activity of the Godhead, (somewhat after the manner 
of our own voluntary exercises of the mind in continual succes- 
sion), now withdrawing and concealing himself as it were within 
himself, and then revealing himself by connection with a finite 
being. If this were the case, and he expressed himself so in- 
definitely as the formula 6tay 294 would seem to imply, there 
might be in this the meaning, that other and future revelations 
of the Godhead might still be looked for, besides those already 
made in the person of Christ ; and this would have been an an- 
ti-christian notion. But inasmuch as the principal object of 
Noetus was to vindicate the divine nature of Christ, it would 
not be proper to assume that he had any design of making such 
an assertion ; although one may concede, that the expression 
itself (orav 944) would not exclude such a meaning. 

Indeed we cannot well say that our common Symbols are 





* See Theodoret, ut supra. 
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not exposed to such a construction. If, in addition to eternal 
generation, there is still another indescribable difference in the 
Godhead, viz. that of the procession of the Spirit ; then (so far 
as this representation in and by itself is concerned) there ap- 
pears to be no good reason why there’may not be many such 
processions. Besides this, if the divine vovg or Aoyos, i. e. in- 
telligence or understanding, could come forth out of the God- 
head, and coming forth become a hypostatic and separate being, 
why may not every other divine attribute exhibit itself in like 
manner? In fact we cannot properly demand of a purely doc- 
trinal representation of the Trinity, that all exclusion of any 
greater number than three, should be absolutely incorporated 
with it. We must seek the ground of such limitation as to 
number, in the appropriateness of a revelation through Christ 
and the Spirit in order to reclaim our sinful race. Only a specu- 
lative view of the doctrine of the Trinity can attempt the ma- 
king out of such an exclusive construction ; but on this very 
ground, viz., that such a construction is not an indispensable one, 
it cannot be regarded as truly belonging to the essence of the- 
ology. 

If now Noetus represented to himself the manifestations of 
the Redeemer, as disclosed in revelation, under the form of a 
divine activity, as mentioned above; then there must always 
be attached to this mode of representation a high and scarcely 
allowable measure of anthropopathy, in case the Ore and yvixa 
be referred equally to the divine counsel and to the accomplish- 
ment of that counsel; for in a case such as he presents, an ac- 
tion of the Godhead is represented as one altogether of a tran- 
sitory nature. This was certainly an embarrassing circum- 
stance in his theory and a disadvantage to it; for in the other 
theory, the generation of the Son and the procession of the 
Spirit may be represented as unlimited by time. On the other 
hand, the theory of Noetus has this which is peculiar to itself, 
and which constitutes a kind of off-set against the advantage of 
the other theory just mentioned, viz., that divine activity or 
energy in making special revelations, is definitely to be con- 
trasted with that which is exhibited in the government of the 
world; a thing contended for by many who admit the usual 
Symbols, but one which can hardly be made out with consisten- 
cy by them. While nothing hinders our conceiving of each 
particular event as determined on and necessarily accomplished 
in such a way, that every particular occurrence seems to de- 
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pend on some antecedent one; yet the particular times of ma-_ 
king a revelation appear to intervene between those occurrences, 
as something depending merely on divine pleasure, and each 
one of these times is determined for itself by a free and inde- 
pendent OvE HOEANOE. 

It is unnecessary however to insist on this doubtful ground of 
preference. One may suppose that Noetus himself, in the fur- 
ther development of his system, would have separated the di- 
vine counsel as eternal, from its actual execution which was a 
temporal phenomenon; and then he might have stood on as 
good ground as those, who separate the eternal generation of 
the Son from his “becoming flesh and dwelling among us.” 
He would then even have this ground of preference, viz., that 
his theory was very simple, while the other was compounded 
in a way that involves difficulty. For difficult indeed it is, 
when we assume an original plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
to determine whether the coming forth of the Son out of the 
Father is merely voluntary, or necessarily grounded in the na- 
ture of the divine Being. According to this last mode of repre- 
sentation, the persons of the Godhead seem to be subjected to 
a kind of law superior to themselves ; somewhat in the manner 
in which the Grecian divinities are subject to eternal destiny. 
By the former mode, the Son is so definitively dependent for 
his existence on the will of the Father, that, if he pleased, he 
might have refrained from begetting him ; and thus his depen- 
dence is made altogether like to that of other beings who are 
created. 

Noetus, however, avoided this difficulty ; and not only so, 
but the still greater one, viz., whether the incarnation which 
took place in time and space, depended solely on the will of the 
Father, or also on that of the Son. According to the first of 
these two suppositions, there must have been in the Godhead, 
command on one part and obedience on the other ; a dissimi- 
larity which involves an entire separation.* According to the 
second, it would hardly have been possible to make out the dis- 
tinction between Father and Son, in case the exhibition of it 
had not been made by the incarnation ; against which position 
the most zealous defenders of the common Symbols have 








* So that one could not properly say, in such a case, fu) Ovo 8 voc 
peguoSéyta yoss; Basil, Hom. XXIV. [‘ You must not suppose two 
divided out of one.’] 
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warmly protested.* All these difficulties Noetus avoided, in- 
asmuch as he may be supposed to have acknowledged only one 
divine will, whose eternal counsel was catried into execution 
in a definite way, and only at a definite period. 

That Noetus regarded the one and undivided Deity as taking 
the place of a human soul in Christ, and dwelling directly in his 
human body ; and that he thus was a predecessor of Apollinaris 

as Martini supposes) ;+—all this appears to me not to follow 
from the passage of Hippolytus there quoted. Nor do I think 
it probable in itself; for such an opinion would approximate too 
near to the metamorphoses of the heathen gods, to leave any 
room for supposing that it would have been adopted by a stren- 
uous opposer of polytheism. Besides all this, it would have 
involved some consequences savouring of the tenets of the Do- 
cetae, which the opposers of Noetus would by no means admit ; 
and the context therefore would have taken a different turn, 
and occupied a more extensive ground. ‘The view of Apollina- 
ris, moreover, could be held by those only who made a special 
distinction in the divine Being, in reference to the incarnation, 
and limited the latter only to a particular person of the God- 
head. And such appears to me to be the state of the case in 
regard to the passage in question of Hippolytus ;{ viz., that he 





* E. g. Athanasius cont. Sabell. Greg. 10. 11. 15. 


} Martini, Geschichte des Logos, pp. 143, 144. [Apollinaris, bishop 
of Laodicea in Syria (A. D. 366—382) held that the Logos took the 
place of a ratéonal soul in Christ; and, consequently, that God im him 
was united with a human body and a sensitive soul. As a man and 
a scholar he was highly esteemed in his time. A party was formed 
at Antioch in his favour. After his death they divided into two sects ; 
one holding his peculiar opinions, and the other maintaining that God 
became so united with the hody of Christ as to make one substance 
with it, and consequently paying divine honours to the human nature 
of Christ. On account of this, they received the name of Sarcolatrae, 
j. e. worshippers of flesh. The whole party was of short continu- 
ance ; and they were suppressed, in part, by imperial edicts. Tr.] 

t Hippol. cont. Noetum, § 17. [The passage here alluded to runs 
thus: “We believe .. . according to the tradition of the apostles, that 
God the Logos came down from heaven into the virgin Mary ; so that 
he, having become incarnate of her, taking to himself a human soul, I 
mean a rational one, and thus having become truly human in all res- 
pects, sin excepted, might save him who had lapsed, etc.” Martini 
contends that this is said in direct opposition to an opinion of Noetus ; 
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does not declare himself in it against Noetus, for then he would 
not have concluded the matter so briefly ; but he intends mere- 
ly to defend himself against those consequences, which some 
might be prone to deduce from the expression owoxmdei¢ that 
he had employed, viz. that the Aoyog had obtained merely a 
body by his birth of the virgin, and not a soul also. » 

Consequently one cannot well conclude, that Noetus had no 
knowledge of two natures in Christ ; and the more so, 1n case 
he says (as Hippolytus acknowledges)* that Christ means the 
Son of God as to his human nature, while the Logos is not na- 
med Son by John, who says only that he was with God. ‘Thus 
it would seem, that he acknowledged both the human and the 
divine in Christ ; and therefore he, as well as his opponents, 
could speak of two natures in him: unless indeed one should 
assert, that the distinction into persons first occasioned the ex- 
pression nature [in a like sense] to be applied to the divine 
Being ; for in this particular sense Noetus would no doubt have 
denied to Christ a divine nature. : 

In the mean time, in case many an unfounded accusation or 
supposition can be laid aside, and several points be more defi- 
nitely cleared up, still it would seem, that Noetus had explained 
himself no more definitely than Praxeas did, upon the point, 
how God united himself with the man Jesus, and wherein the 
distinction of his being in Christ definitely consisted. Theodo- 
ret, indeed, and the authorities to which he makes his immedi- 
ate appeal, appear to have had knowledge of further develop- 
ments which the doctrine of Noetus experienced by means of 
Callistus ; but of these no relic has reached our times. 

Let us now turn to Hippolytus, and inquire how he defend- 
ed a plurality of persons against Noetus. In him we see the 
same strong leaning to the Arian schism, and anon the same ap- 
proaches to Tritheism, as in Tertullian. The same difficulty 
exists, moreover, in respect to the separation of the Father asa 
person from the avzdGeog as the Unity, so as to constitute a 
Trinity ; which separation, however, is imperiously demanded 
y the doctrine of a personal Trinity in the unity of the divine 

eing. 





while Dr. S. maintains, that he says this to avoid a misconception 
which might be attached to his use of the word cogxwDels. TR.] 


* The Greek text is disturbed here, and needs to be corrected by 
the translation. 
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- Hippolytus avers, that the Son, as well as other things, can 
bear no comparison with the Father.* He represents him as 
first coming forth out of the Father when he first uttered his 
voice [at the creation of the world].t Sometimes he speaks 
of one God and two persons ; and then again, of one Father and 
two persons ;{ not ranking the Spirit with them in either of these 
passages, although in one of them he mentions him, but still, al- 
most with a direct intention, declines to call him a 2edownoy, 
In fact the unity of the Godhead is with him so indefinite, (so 
strenuously does he contend for plurality of persons), that he 
reduces it to harmony of sentiment and cooperation ; and strict- 
ly understood, he even denies that the Father, Son, and Spirit 
are substantially one.§ , 





* T1gas yog toy matége tic hoya Syostat ; Cont. Noetum, V. [‘Who 
can be brought into comparison with the Father ?”] 


t “Ov (Adyov) Byav ey Exvtg cOgatoy, dgutoy novel MeotéoUY pavnY 
pieyyouevos ; ibid. X. [‘ Who, having the invisible (Logos) in himself, 
makes it visible when he utters the first sound.’] Ifany one should 
construe dgetdy movi and meonxe as not designed to assert eternal gen- 
eration, but only incarnation, he must explain in the manner of Sabel- 
lius or of Beryll ; but this would be directly against the design of Hip- 
polytus. 


{ Ato péy ovu éom Feove, GAX Ha necowsea dé dvo, oixovoutay dé 
Toitny, THY yao Tov Kyou mysvuatos. [‘I do not speak of two Gods, 
but one; of two persons, however, and of a third otzoyouia, the grace 
of the Holy Spirit’] Here plainly the Spirit is not comprised among 
the two mgdowno; and the Father is not the one God, but one person. 
Immediately after he adds: Hotye pév yao sis, modcwna dé Ovo, ot 
nob 6 vidg* 10 08 Toitoy, tO Kyvoy xysvuo.. [‘The Father indeed is one, 
-but there are two persons, for there is also the Son; the third is the 
Holy Spirit”] This I can explain in no other way than as follows ; 
viz., that there are two persons, because there is a Son besides the Fa- 
ther ; and the Holy Spirit is moreover added as a third ; for the dé ad- 
mits of no other explanation. Hippolytus appears to have arranged 
his expressions so as designedly to convey the idea, that the Father is 
not derived from the one God, the av10%e0¢, the Moves, and to distin- 
guish the Son and the Spirit by the fact, that they are derived from 
the source of the Father. 


§ Mh norte ty oGue éopsy [not gor, as the text wrongly is] nate 
ay ovolay ; "H rh Surdper uot th SraFéce rig ouopoorias ey yurouedoa: ; 
Tov wvtov On todmoy 6 mois, 6 mEupSeic wuokdynoey eivew év [ev 2] 19 
motor duvoper, Surdéoe, cap. VII. [‘ Are we all one body as to sub- 
stance? Or are we one in respect to power and unanimity? In like 
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It is particularly worthy of note, when we compare the man- 
ner in which Hippolytus. contradicts the argument drawn by 
Noetus from John 10: 30,* with that by which Tertullian en- 
deavours to overthrow the argument of Praxeas deduced from 
the same passage, how each contradicts his antagonist by ap- 
pealing to different considerations or views of this text. Ter- 
tullian refutes Praxeas by an appeal to the é [one substance] 
in John 10: 30, which he considers as meaning something very 
different from what would have been designated by ¢/¢, [ which 
might mean one person or one individual hypostasis]; but he 
says nothing against Praxeas which is drawn from the use of 
the plural gouey there employed. Hippolytus, on the other 
hand, leaves the év untouched, because he apprehends that No- 
etus might take shelter behind it, and he employs only gomey to 
make out his argument. Hippolytus then must fairly concede 
to Tertullian, his coadjutor in the contest, that the plural éouev 
does not stand in the way of Noetus; and Tertullian must in 
like manner concede to Hippolytus, that the neuter & may be 
easily reconciled with the views of Noetus. The’interpretation 
of Scripture, however, is not that in respect to which the de- 
velopments of these contests appear to most advantage. Least 
of all can we expect any thing of particular excellence here, in 
those who are wedded to particular creeds ; for then the extra- 
neous influence of these creeds would act upon them, as we may 
naturally suppose ; and so the interpretation of Scripture would 





manner the Son who was sent, confesses himself to be one [according 
to the emendation é] with the Father, in respect to power and condi- 
tion.’ [The last clause, according to the text as it now stands, would 
run thus: ‘In like manner the Son, who was sent, professes himself to 
be in the Father, with respect to power and condition ; which scarce- 
ly makes any sense.] Still, 1 would deduce nothing more from this, 
than that the mode of representation, so destitute of simplicity and so 
intricate, has so confused the idiom, that in this case ovcte is used in 
the same sense in which Ureageig and wdotaore are elsewhere em- 
ployed. 

Not less remarkable is the expression: oixoyoulas cvugavla ovvoye- 
tae sic Eva Geov ; cap. XIV. [*The harmony of the economy (i. e. of 
the three persons in the Godhead) brings about a union in respect to 
the one God’]. Here the Unity would seem to be represented as arising 
from the harmonious combination of the Trinity ; much in the same 
way as the personal unity of Christ is represented as consisting in the 
entire coincidence of his two wills. 


>. 4 A 
* By not 0 marno ty éousy. 
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become wavering through the influence of polemics, which are 
so apt to occasion partiality and prevent the exercise of candour. 
The consequence of all this usually is, the introduction of an 
arbitrary and artificial method of interpretation ; and this once 
introduced by party zeal, usually proceeds so far in the sequel, 
that one is at length compelled’ to seek for some established 
principles of exegesis. 


§ 5. Sentiments of Beryll, bishop of Bostria. 


[Or Beryll, bishop of Bostria a well known town in Arabia, 
(flor. 230—244), very little is known with certainty, excepting 
his conference with Origen. That he was a man of learning, 
the author of letters and other writings, is sufficiently vouched 
for by the testimony of antiquity.. Eusebius says he had in- 
spected many of his writings in the library at Jerusalem; Ecc. 
Hist. VI. 20. But all his writings are lost ; and we know him 
only by the history which his opponents have given of his senti- 
ments. 5 

Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. VI. 33) charges Beryll with having 
held, ‘ that our Lord and Saviour did not exist as a distinct per- 
son, before the incarnation ; and that the divinity of the Father 
(not his own) dwelt in him.’ The bishops in his neighbourhood, 
it seems by his account, had many conferences with Beryll, but 
were unable to convince him. At length a Synod was conven- 
ed, at which Origen was invited to be present. He succeeded, 
as the statement is, by his learning and eloquence, in winning 
Beryll over to his favourite Aypostatical views. Eusebius says 
that the acts of this Synod were extant in his time. Jerome 
(de Vir. Illus. c. 60) says, that the Letters of Beryll were ex- 
tant in his time; and among them a letter of thanks to Origen 
for his efforts in correcting his errors. The genuineness of this 
is not generally admitted, at the present time. 

What the real sentiments of Beryll were, has been greatly 
contested ; inasmuch as the accounts of him are very imperfect, 
and Eusebius and Jerome do not seem to agree in their state- 
ment concerning him. They are, however, most amply and 
ably developed in the following remarks of Dr. Schleiermacher. 

The sources to be consulted, besides those already named, 
are Socrates, Hist. Ecc. III. 7. Gennadius, de Dogmat. Ecc. 
c. 3. Modern sources; Walch, II. p. 126 seq. Ceiller, Hist. 
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des Auteurs Ecc. If]. p. 280. Bull. Judic. Ecc. Cathol. p. 
28. Lardner, Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. Ill. p. 199 seq. Tr.] 


If now Noetus so managed as to escape the difficulties and 
dangers that are naturally consequent upon the admission of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead, (one may call this person- 
ality either Uncoraozg, or Unagévs, or medownor) ; and yet, after 
all, expressed himself as indefinitely as Theodoret supposes, 
respecting the difference of the two states or modes of the ex- 
istence of the divine Being, viz., that of concealment within 
himself and that of disclosure to the world; granting, in the 
meantime, that he disclaimed ever so strenuously all expressions 
which would assign to this state of disclosure some definite re- 
lation to space and time ; yet still, the method of Noetus’ repre- 
sentation would easily give occasion to the supposition, that 
Christ made only a transitory development of himself, which, 
being dependent on and arising from the will of God, might 
again change and cease. Such a view, now, of the Redeem-. 
er’s person would by no means satisfy the demands of Christian 
faith ; for his regal dignity and governing power as Son, must 
endure at least until that undefined period, when all enemies 
shall be put under his feet. Thus much cannot be dispensed 
with. 

The adding of this important circumstance to the view of 
Noetus, and thus supplying a want that was previously felt by 
Christians, appears to have been particularly accomplished by 
Beryll of Bostria. That he afterwards abandoned his opinion, 
through the influence of Origen, whose credit and personal su- 
periority gave him great weight, can be no good ground for 
neglecting to examine that opinion, nor even for undervalu- 
ing it. , 

Should we concede that no historical connection between 
Beryll and Noetus can be traced, because our information re- 
specting the times of the latter and his school is so scanty and 
uncertain ; still, a connection in regard to opinion remains cer- 
tain. If Beryll did not draw from Noetus, or even if he knew 
nothing of him, still his opinion discloses the same views. I 
could not say, with Martini, that Beryll entertained an opin- 
ion like to that of Noetus, but yet somewhat discrepant ;* for 


* Pragmat. Geschich. p. 149. 
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in fact it is altogether the same opinion, with the exception, 
that in regard to the continued abode of the divine nature in 
the person of Christ, it is expressed in a more definite manner. 
We have, indeed, no information on this point which was com- 
municated by Beryll himself; but the few notices that we have 
from others, are harmonious. 

~ Lam aware of Huet’s opinion,* that Eusebius and Jerome do 
not agree in their statements respecting Beryll. This arises, 
however, from his not rightly understanding and translating Eu- 
sebius.| The words ‘dia ovolag negvygagy do not mean pro- 
pria substantiae differentia, as Huet translates them. This is 
contrary to the well-known use of zegeyoaqes and neovygagy. 
They must mean propria substantiae circumscriptio. Nor can 
Wwe assume, in order to vindicate Eusebius, that Beryll used. 
ovoie in the room of bndoracue, (as we have seen above to be 
‘the case with Hippolytus) ; but the whole expression is a peri- 
phrastic explanation of vrdoraovg or Unagécs, in the very sense 
of the church Symbols. For if we assume a plurality in the 
divine Being, yet so that the essence of all three persons is the 
same, and then go on to aver, that, separately from the modifi- 
cation of the second person by his union with the human nature, 
and of the third person by his union with the church, nothing 
but what is strictly appropriate to Godhead remains ; how then 
can we explain personality in the Trinity otherwise than by say- 
ing, that the divine Being is circumscribed in such a way in 
each person, that in respect to the others he has certain limita- 
tions, and is at the same time more definitely designated as he 
is in himself? And this idea may be very well expressed by 
the use of the word méocyoagn.t That Eusebius, however, in 





* Origeniana, I. 3.8. 

t Tov owrijga nal niguoy rudy déyew tohucy, ui moovpectoven xoct 
lay ovotas meQuyeugyy, 190 TIS sig avIQumoUS éreuOnutors * pends way 
Seornta iWioy ee, GN gumolitevomevyy ait porry thy matQumy* 
Hist. Ecc. VI. 33. [‘ Daring to affirm, that our Saviour and Lord had 
no existence as to the peculiar circumscription of his substance, before 
the incarnation ; neither a proper Godhead of his own ; but that the 
Father’s only took up its abode in him.’ The reader will note, that 
this is what Eusebius says respecting the opinions of Beryll. Tr.] 


{ See passages cited and compared, under meguygepew and megi- 
yeapn, in Stephani Thesaurus. In particular the passage in Origen 
(Comm. in Johan. IV. p. 47), which has respect either to Noetus or 
Beryll, probably to the latter, should be compared here; where the 
expression xara meguyoagyy occurs several times. 
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the passage quoted, does not employ language which is simply 
his own, but in fact uses that of Beryll, or dt least expressions 
that appropriately describe the transactions of Bostria, 1s proba- 
ble for two reasons; the first, that language like this was not 
commonly employed in the like disputes in the time of Eusebius ; 
the second, that Eusebius probably had before him, in writing, 
an account of the transactions at Bostria, as may be seen from 
inspection of the passage in him which is now under examina- 
tion. This probability is much increased by the fact, that Be- 
ryll could very appropriately have made use of the same phra- 
seology, in making a representation of his own opinions. He 
assumed with Noetus, that the Godhead took up its abode and 
acted (éunodurevouevy) in the Redeemer; consequently he 
must represent this dwelling and acting as of a different kind 
from that which is common to all beings by virtue of God’s om- 
nipresence and universal agency ; and therefore he might well 
describe the specific difference between the two modes of in- 
dwelling and acting, as being (in respect to the Redeemer) an 
idia Hg Osiag ovoias neguygagn. According to this view of the 
subject, something might be said of the Redeemer in relation to 
his divine nature, which could not properly be predicated of 
any thing else. The sum or tout ensemble of these relations, 
(which constitutes what we call the divine nature in Christ), was 
in fact an dla rng Felag ovolag meQuyoagn, i. e. an appropriate 
_ circumscription of the divine Being. 

“~Beryll, then, might properly say, that the divine nature sub- 
sists now not merely in and by itself, but also in its own circum- | 
scription or peculiar limits. Person he could not appropriately 
call this peculiar zeg¢ygag7, because he (in common with his 
opponents) thought that the development of the three persons 
in the Godhead could not be something merely temporary and 
local; and therefore that the word person (vxdoraors or 1900w- 
mov) could not properly be applied to the divine Being, inas- 
much as this word (in his view) designated only a unity that is 
temporary and local. Person, therefore, as he defined it, could 
be predicated only of the man Jesus; and still, at the same 
time, he viewed the dwelling and acting of the Godhead in Je- 
sus, as something appropriate only to the one and undivided 
Being. 

Huet, then, does injustice to Eusebius, when he blames him 
for finding fault with Beryll because he maintained that Christ 
has no idle Gsorns ; because there can be but one #edr7¢, since 
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on other grounds we must adopt ‘the principle of Tritheism. 
The expression criticised upon does not belong to Eusebius, 
but to Beryll. Eusebius might quote this in the sense of its 
author ; but he could not give it his approbation, because Be- 
ryll attached to it a meaning the correctness of which Eusebius 
would not allow. It was the opinion of the former, that if we 
maintain the existence of several persons in the Godhead, with- 
out reference to this or to that indwelling of the Son and of the 
Spirit, then such persons would be not mere cireumscriptions 
(e@vyoaqal) of the divine Being in such a sense as he admitted, 
viz., circumscriptions in reference to the connection of the God- 
head with humanity, (and no other méovyeaqai could he admit 
in common with his opponents); but they would then be of 
such a nature as would divide and dissever the Godhead, in re- 
gard to what is correlate and antithetic in it (e. g- Father and 
Son); and therefore one Godhead would thus be one thing, 
and another a different one. 

Beryll would have always said, no doubt, that the unbegot- 
ten Godhead was somewhat different from the begotten one in 
Christ. To him it would have seemed to be substantially of 
the same import, to assert that the Son of God before his incar- 
nation had subsisted as a peculiar zeovyoagy of the Godhead, 
and to assert that during the incarnation a peculiar Godhead 
dwelt in the person of Jesus. The case, however, was differ- 
ent with his opponents; for inasmuch as they admitted the 
former of these propositions, and denied the latter, so they 
could not regard the two assertions as in any measure equiva- 
lent. In like manner Beryll regarded as substantially equiva- 
lent, the assertion that the Godhead simply which dwelt in the 
Redeemer was not to be distinguished from that of the Father, 
and the assertion that the Godhead dwelling in the Redeemer 
did not subsist before the incarnation in a peculiar mEoLyougn 
of the divine Being, but previously to this was from eternity 
simply Godhead ; while his opponents could not agree to this, 
inasmuch as they admitted the former and denied the latter. 
We may therefore well conclude, that the phrase in question 
out of Eusebius, was one taken by him from the doings of the 
Synod at Bostria, and employed by them in settling the contro- 
versy between Beryll and his opponents. 

If now it appears, that Beryll denied only the xeovyoagy of 
the person of the Logos at a period antecedent to the incarna- 
tion; but did not at all deny, nor was even accused by his op- 
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ponents of denying, that when this néoeryoagy had once com-~ 
menced, it would continue to exist; then we may confidently 
believe, that he admitted its continued existence after the as- 
cension of Christ: in like manner as the Romish creed admits 
its continuance at Jeast until the final judgment ; and Christians 
in general have in fact believed it will continue forever in fu- 
ture time, inasmuch as we do without doubt connect the happi- 
ness of believers in the eternal world, with the continuance of 
such a union in the person of the Redeemer. 

What Jerome says moreover concerning Beryll,* agrees not 
only in a general way with the explanation here given of the 
passage in Eusebius, but affords us some particular testimony 
for Beryll in regard to this point. In explaining what Jerome 
says of Beryll’s views, we are not to suppose his assertion, that 
the bishop of Bostria denied the existence of Christ before the 
incarnation, to have any respect to the pre-existence of Christ’s 
human soul ; for there is no evidence that the question respect- 
ing this was then agitated. Indeed no essential difference be- 
tween the human soul of Christ and other human souls can be 
supposed, if we admit that he possessed a nature truly human. 
What Beryll then is here said to have denied of Christ, cannot 
have respect to his humanity, but only to his Godhead ; nor has 
it respect to this, when considered simply and in itself; for there 
can be no doubt that he admitted the reality of this, as Eusebius 
expressly testifies. The point of denial was, that the Godhead 
of Christ existed before the incarnation as a person in and by 
itself. 

‘The manner of the expression in Jerome, on which we are 
commenting, is easy to be explained. In the strictest sense, 
Jerome himself did not believe that Christ existed before his 
birth ; and one is fully entitled to say of him, (as Huet says of 
Eusebius), that if Beryll asserted this, and Jerome blamed him 
for so doing, he himself must have been a heretic. Jerome, 
however, here understands the word Christ, just as if the word 
Logos had been employed, i. e. as designating the second per- 
son in the Godhead ; and he ascribes to Beryll only the opinion, 
that his personality (dle ovolas megvygagy) commenced with 
his incarnation. 





* Ad extremum lapsus in haeresim quae Christum ante incarnation- 
em negat ; De Viris Illust. cap. LX. [‘At last lapsed into the heresy, 
which denies that Christ had an existence before the incarnation.’] 
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The very same thing Gennadius also asserts ;* in a manner 
indeed which is somewhat confused, yet so that we are not at a 
loss on the whole for his meaning, if other witnesses be con- 
sulted. . 

If now any thing had been known, which could establish the 
fact that Beryl! believed the Godhead would ever withdraw from 
his connection with the human nature of Christ, then would Je- 
rome unquestionably have said, not only that ‘ Beryll denies 
Christ before his birth,’ but with still more reason : ‘ He denies 
him after his ascension, or after the final judgment,’ according 
as Beryll might have decided. 

I say this with the more confidence, inasmuch as the ques- 
tion, whether human souls have an individual existence before 
birth, is not of much interest to Christian faith ; but the endless 
being of souls has always been a position which has most ear- 
nestly been contended for. The human soul of Christ, then, 
might have existed forever, and yet Christ in his true character 
be denied. But if Beryll, by more definite declarations, had 
removed from the positions of Noetus all suspicions of such a 
nature, then every imaginable interest of Christian belief appears 
to remain unassailed by these opinions, and this advantage is 
gained, viz., that the unity of the divine Being is preserved al- 
together pure, and not only remains uninjured but is not even 
in appearance assailed. 





* Neque sic est natus ex virgine, ut et divinitatis initium homo nas- 
cendo acceperit, quasi, antequam nasceretur ex virgine, Deus non fue- 
rit; sicut Artemon, et Beryllus, et Marcellus docuerunt; de Dogm. 
Eccl. c. 4. [Neither was he so born of a virgin, that the man by 
birth received the beginning of divinity, as if, before he was born of a 
virgin, he was not God; as Artemon, Beryll, and Marcellus taught.’] 
We pass by Marcellus here, because he may be accused of approxima- 
ting near to Sabellius; and on essential points must have agreed with 
Beryll. But as to Artemon; it is only by the most arbitrary deduc- 
tions and inferences, that we can rank him with Beryll; viz., one must 
say, that by the Godhead of the Father be meant only the universal 
presence of God in every thing; and that this only dwells in the Re- 
deemer, and therefore he differs from other men in nothing that is im- 
portant. This was a heresy from which Origen not only kept himself 
free, but in the most definite manner he distinguishes the opinion of 
Beryll from that of those, who hold that Christ is @ mere man, But 
apart from this, it is clear that even Gennadius holds the opinion of 
Beryll to be merely, that the peculiar subsistence of the Godhead of 
Christ first began with the incarnation. 
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‘The idea of redemption, as it demands that both the human 
and the divine should exist in the Redeemer without detraction 
and without diminution, cannot be more purely preserved, 
than in a system where there is no special occasion on the one 
hand to introduce any thing peculiar to the Docetae, nor on the 
other to represent God simply considered, or the Father be- 
cause he is God supreme, as greater and better than the divine 
nature which dwells in the Redeemer ; while this at the same 
time is represented as inferior and dependent. _ It is in this lat- 
ter way, that Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Origen, as the oppo- 
sers of Beryll and others, have almost every where represented 
the Godhead of Christ. 

It is certain, moreover, that the more full and complete the 
Godhead in the Redeemer is acknowledged to be, and the less 
any circumstances are added which diminish or degrade it, the 
more complete must we suppose his humanity to be. But if 
any person ascribes to him only a Godhead of an inferior kind, 
one merely approaching true divinity or elevated towards it,* so 
must the human nature of the Redeemer be more or less chan- 
ged in its phenomena. 

The kingdom also of the Redeemer, in which he gathers and 
governs his disciples by the power imparted to him, and renders 
them always happy—this remains stable, in case the Saviour 
ever retains his Godhead. 

What more than this, then, can one demand for the interests 
of Christian belief, since the two points that have just now been 
subjected to view, have ever been the corner-stones of all Chris- 
tian preaching? + And why should we rather lay stress, in re- 
spect to true Christian belief, upon an eternal plurality in the 
Godhead, which has no relation to any thing without, than con- 
tent ourselves with such a distinction in it as is connected with 
Christian revelation? For this is the only difference that exist- 
ed between Beryll and his opponents. One thing however 
may be said, (which is matter of common interest so far as the 





* Alm Pivog ovv Deog 6 Oedg. O658 xox? éxcivoy pmogpotusvor P04, 
wg tixoves Mowtotimov. “Adit mad TAY nhedve” sixoveY 7 KOZETUTOS 
sin@v 0 00S Toy Sov eat Aoyoc, Origen, in Johann. IV. p. 51. [‘God 
[supreme] is then the true God. But the Gods made in conformity 
with him, are images of the Prototype. Then again, the archetypal 
Image, which is the Logos that is with God, [is the model] of many 
more images.’] 


t+ Acts XXVII. 
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analogy of the scriptural usus loguendi is concerned, and there- 
by a multitude of useless logomachies may be avoided), viz., 
that, according to the views of Beryll, one may find it difficult 
to see a reason, why the Godhead in connection with Jesus 
should be called Son, while in and by itself it is called Father. 
It was by considerations of this nature, that Origen appears to 
have designed to check the progress of Beryll’s opinions.* Yet 
even this argument does not seem to have produced much ef- 
fect, after the defenders of personal discrepancy in the God- 
head had begun to soften down, through the reasoning of Noe- 
tus. Hippolytus himself grants, that before the incarnation of 
the Logos, he was indeed perfectly Logos, but not perfectly 
Son.t The latter he became, only after the incarnation. And 
this, in fact, accords entirely with the Scripture method of 
speaking, where Aoyos¢ and #e0¢ are used together. 

Allowing now that the word Son does not designate merely 
the divine nature of Christ, but the whole person of Christ, why 
does not this theory accord entirely with that of Beryll? If God 
as he is in himself is the cause or ground of this connection 
[between divinity and humanity], and the whole person of 
Christ, as such and by virtue of the indwelling of the Godhead, 
is the archetypal image of God, why cannot such a relation be- 
tween the two be well expressed by the relative words Father 
and Son ? 

It is not however merely that the interests of Christian faith 
are promoted by such a creed as that of Beryll, as much as by 
the one that was opposed to him, (inasmuch as the Christian 
economy suffers nothing by this creed, and the doctrine of mo- 
veoyie remains entirely uninjured) ; but even the deeper scien- 
tifical views, which the handling of Christian doctrine demands 
and which belong to the proper theologian, become by this 





* Asntéoy 1Q0¢ witOVs MEdTOY Méy TH TMQON/OYpErorg HO UOHEYOOT IK 
Ore tov Eregoy eivow toy vioy maga Tor mutEQa, xo Or» avoyxn Tov vio» 
TLOTQOS ELV ViOY, Hoe TOY MaTége Viov moté9. Orig. in Johan. IV. p. 
199. D. [‘ We must address them with words which have been pre- 
viously furnished, viz., that the Son is different from the Father, and 
that the Son of a Father must necessarily be a Son, and the Father of 
a Son [must necessarily be] a Father.’] : 

$ Ore yag aogatos nat xa Euvtoy 6 ROyos televog Hy Vids" HaiTOL 
téhetog dY hoyos wovoyerns* Cont. Noet. XV. [‘For the Logos, as in- 
visible and in and by himself, was not a perfect Son ; although he was 
perfeet as only begotten Logos.’] 
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opinion neither more abstruse nor more unfruitful. Not more 
abstruse ; for by this theory we are saved from making any ef- 
fort to account for it, how there can be diversity of relations 
and persons in the Godhead in and by itself, or in what these 
consist, inasmuch as all (on the ground now in question) is view- 
ed as having relation to the Godhead as revealed to men. Not 
more unfruitful ; for if we could even give an adequate and sat- 
isfactory account of all these distinctions and relations of the 
Godhead as it originally was in and of itself, this would have 
no important bearing on the operations of divine grace ; which, 
after all, are the appropriate objects of true evangelical doctrine 
and instruction. 

On the unfolding of true Christian doctrine, then, the theory 
of Beryll would seem to have an influence equally advantageous 
at least with that of his antagonists. His scheme, as well as the 
other, would lead men to investigate the question, how far the 
relation of the divine to the human nature in Christ could be 
further unfolded. The attempt however fully to do this, was 
made in the church later than the times of Beryll. But had 
the church retained the opinion of this bishop, this would not at 
all have impeded its investigations relative to this subject. One 
may even say, that it does not become any easier to comprehend, 
in what way Christ differs from all other human beings in conse- 
quence of the union of the divine nature with the human, if, in 
order to do this, we assume that the divine Being which united 
with Christ did from all eternity exist in an (d/o ovolag meoryoo- 
7 [separate circumscription of being]. I might rather say, 
that such an assumption is adapted to mislead us, inasmuch as 
we have to suppose to ourselves, that the divine Being, in its 
union with the human nature, is different from God as he is in 
himself, and is in a measure first lowered down and reduced to 
a subordinate rank. 

On these rocks the theory of Beryll is not so much exposed 
to dash. This appears still more evident when we consider, 
that besides the formulas common to both creeds, by which 
they were constraied to make attempts to explain what in all 
the actions and developments of the Redeemer, was the result 
of human, and what of divine agency, and how both natures or 
beings, constituting a unity of person, stood related to each 
other ; besides this, I say, there was another idea to be unfold- 
ed, which, although not altogether peculiar to the theory of Be- 
ryll, is more easily understood and explained by it than by any 
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other, viz., the determining how the existence of God in Christ 
stands related to that indwelling of his in all men, which is es- 
sentially connected with his omnipresence and universal agency. 
This is a view of the subject the right use of which must pro- 
duce some very definite and accurate results. . But this view 
cannot well be made use of, when one strenuously maintains eter- 
nal personality ; because then, as experience shews, in doctri- 
nal deductions made by Christian teachers, there is ever a lean- 
ing more and more to distinguish the personality, rather than to 
maintain the unity, of the Godhead ; the consequence of which 
is, that omnipresence and universal agency are eventually as- 
cribed only to the Father. 

If now we take: all these considerations into view, we shall be 
more disposed to think that Beryll, when he had a conference 
with Origen at Bostria, ought rather to have converted him, 
than he to have converted Beryll. More particularly shall we 
be inclined to such an opinion, when we call to mind how con- 
scious the great Alexandrine teacher must have been, of strenu- 
ous effort to shun the dangers that attended the assumption of 
three eternal or ante-mundane persons in the Godhead. Not 
without good reason has it been objected against him, that in 
his strenuous efforts to establish diversity between Father and 
Son, he has infringed upon the wnity of the Godhead. Adopt- 
ing the declarations of Clement of Alexandria, who says at one 
time that ‘the nature of the Son is nearest to that of the Fa- 
ther ;’’* and then again (using the like phraseology) says, that 
he who has true yywovg is most nearly related to God ;+ Ori- 
gen in a similar way assumes the existence of a multitude of 
beings or natures who have become divine by that which was 
communicated to them, and then sets the Godhead as incarnate 
in Christ at the head of them all, for the reason that Christ is 
the nearest to the avzodeos.{ Christ, thus constituted, he 





* Telsotatn Or ...% Vio pviorc, i TH mov TMUVTOXQUTOOL TLQOTELET— 
taty* Strom. VII. p. 831, edit. Potter. [‘The nature of the Son is 
the most perfect, he being nearest of all to the only almighty [God’]. 


+ Igooszéotegoy On 6 yvwotinds dusiwtor Fe@° Ib. p. 652. [‘The 
[true] Gnostic is most nearly like to God.’} 


t See the afore-cited note from Origen in Johann. p. 51, on p. 108 
above. Compare also the following: ...xodhayot xéitou hoyinat t1- 
vv Ssiav Cov, Suvepewy dvouclousrar, way 7 avotégn nob xgsltTHY 
Xovords Hy" ov povoy copia Feov, adda xad Sivas MooTHyoQsvossvOS * 
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maintains to be the first of all beings in consequence of his 70 
moog tov Geov éivat, i.e. his intimate communion with God, 
by which he attracts as it were divinity to himself.* He fur- 
ther holds, that the Logos is God in this way and on this ac- 
count, and continues to be such by virtue of the ro meds tov 
doy sivar, and by his uninterrupted and constant intuition of 
the Gatos ‘of the Father.+ 

‘These views incline so evidently to maintaining, that the God- 
head of the Son is one which is as it were in astate of becoming 
divine, in part commencing and in part already commenced, 
and not a complete and actually existing thing, that one may 
easily see the reason, why Origen strove not to confound the 
Son with the Father ; and this, so long and so much that he 
came at last nearly to make an entire separation between Father 
and Son.{ 

In this way also, Origen came so near, on the one hand, to 





woreg ov Suvcusis Seov eAslovés stow, wy éxccotn KOTO: TEEQLY QOLGpIY, oy 
Svaqeger 6 owtyg, oUtws, x. t. 2. Comm. in Johann. p. 47. [‘ Every 
where are placed some rational living creatures of a godlike nature, 
who are called duvausuc, of whom the higher and more preeminent 
is Christ, who is named not only the Wisdom but the Power of 
God. Inasmuch then as there are many Powers of God, each one 
according to his own circumscription, from whom the Saviour differs ; 
80 etc.”] 

UF, lie oO moLyTOS 6 TEQWITOTOXOS méons HTLTEWS, OTE mg éitos 170) ) TEYOS tov 
Seb cine, onacac TNS Feorntos sic E@UTOY, TYLwTEgos & &otL Tots Aovmols 
mag avtov P20t¢, z. 7.2. Ib, p.51. [*... to whom he is altogether the 
first-born of all creation, since he is first by being with God ; and thus 
attracting divinity to himself, he is more honourable than edior gods 
who are with him, ete.’] 


4 To sivow mEQ0S TOY Dov & ost peevooy 26s, otn ty O° avto eynuec, & 
Bn IOS tov, FEov 7 17s HOLL ovx by psivacs Dede, 8 uN TLOQEMEVE TH adtoksin— 
tp Diy tov wateimot Badouvs. Ib. p. 51. [‘ By being with God he al- 
ways ‘continues to be God ; for this he would not have obtained unless 
he had been with God ; nor would he have continued to be God, un- 
less he had continued to abide in the unceasing contemplation of the 
Father’s depths.’] 


t °Av Omas TOY Tooovtay Hoe tyhinovreoy Umegezor ovale, xo: mgEo- 
Bete, uod Ouvetuss, xod Fedtyts ... xvid copie, uur ovdéy cvyxoivetas tH 
motel, x.t.4. Ib. p. 255. [é But at the same time that he surpasses 
such and the like beings, in substance, and in dignity, and in power, 
and in Godhead ... and in wisdom, he is in no respect to be compared 
with the Father, ete, 7} 
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the doctrine of the Gnostic emanations, that he appears to have 
rejected their terminology principally because he supposed that 
it might involve something of a corporeal nature in it ;* while, 
on the other hand, he opens to us the prospect, by our own future 
TO 1006 toy Seov sivas, 1. e. intimate communion with God, of 
becoming divine and like to the Logos.t This hope he checks 
and moderates merely by insisting, that it is only by the unceas- 
ing contemplation of the deeps of God from all eternity, that 
the Logos became and continues to be God ; and that he is in the 
same way exalted beyond comparison above all else which be- 
comes divine, yet still, without diminishing at all the distance 
between him and the Father, or the superiority of the latter.} 

_ After all, remarkable as these passages are which thus mag- 
nify the difference between the Father and the Son, there are 
not wanting passages in Origen, wherein he speaks almost en- 
tirely in the same manner as those do who deny such a discre- 
pancy. Thus when he wishes to distinguish the generation of 
the Son from the production of the Gnostic xgofodai (emana- 
_ tions or offspring), he says that ‘‘the Father is the Father of 
the Son without division or separation.”§ This might be ex- 
plained as merely asserting, that the Father does not produce 





* Ei yao mgoBoly éotw 6 vig Tov matQds, xat yerv% wey é xvod 
Smote ta THY Lowy yerYnuota, Gravy obLO sive TOY TEeOBaALoYTA KOE 
toy me0fsGlnusvoy. De Princip. IV. Tom. I. p.190. [‘For if he is the 
offspring of the Father, and’ produces from himself all the various 
kinds of living creatures, that which produces, and that which is pro- 
duced, must necessarily be corporeal.’] 


t+ Comp. 1 John 3:2. 


t On this account he calls him tov ayévyntoy xol né&ons yevyntiis 
gtosws mowtdtoxoy [‘ the unbegotten and first-born or head of all pro- 
duced nature’]; although he immediately afterwards names the Fa- 
ther, toy yerynoarta avtoy [Shim who begat him.’] Cont. Cels, Tom. 
I. p. 643. In like manner, zeta pév tev yevvytay Umegszery, OV cUY- 
xgics., GAL tnepbadhovan Uxsgozh, paps tov cwthoa. Comm. in Johann. 
p. 235. [‘ We affirm that the Saviour is preeminent over all created 
beings, not in the way of comparison, but by an exceeding preemi- 
nence.’] The addition here in the original of xa TO mvEetmo. TO KY LOY 
shews, that the expression owtyg is to be referred to the Godhead of 
the Redeemer. 

§ Heg? motedc, cig &dvolgetos nad auéguotos ay viod yiveran TOTO. 
Vol. I. p. 190. [‘ Respecting the Father, that he is the Father of the 
Son without division or separation.’ } 
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the Son out of his own substance. But one must remember, 
that Origen holds the generation of the Son to be eternal, and 
always continued, and therefore never completed.* The Fa- 
ther is always begetting ; the Son is never completely begotten 
and fully produced from the Father.t Why then could not 
Beryll have used this view to his own advantage? Or rather, 
why could he not shew that Origen was still more remote than 
himself from the real doctrine of the Trinity ; inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to Origen’s view, the Son never yet since his incarna- 
tion has truly had his ita r7¢ ovolag mEegeyoagn, i. e. his own 
circumscription of being or personality? For if the beng be- 
gotten is the circumstance which is to explain the relation of 
the second person of the Trinity to the first, i. e. of the Son to 
the Father, then we may say, that the Father is not truly Fa- 
ther, so long as the generation is incomplete ; nor is the Son 
truly Son, so long as the being generated is not complete, but 
only after this is completed. So long then as the generation 
continues, the Father is named Father without actually being 
so; and so the Son alsois called Son without actually being so; 
in accordance with what Origen says in a passage already cited : 
** The Father is the Father of the Son without division or sepa- 
ration.” If therefore the generation is incomplete, and is from 
all eternity, then Father and Son have never yet been fully de- 
veloped as such, and the Godhead after all is to be divided on- 
ly in imagination into plurality of persons, while in reality it re- 
mains but one and the same. 

_ According to Origen’s principles, then, we might pass by 
Beryll, and go back even to Noetus, and say with him, that 
since the incarnation, the Godhead of the Redeemer does not 





* AM 6 oupnagentsivar th ayerryrp not Gdio avrod Soff, vo ovtHs, 
aio, Zodvos qusga. éorly aitH onusoor, &v 7 yeyévyntos 6 viog. Comm. 
in Johann. p. 23. [‘ But he continues to extend it to his unbegotten 
and eternal life; so that thus, as I may say, [all] time is today in 
which he is begotten’]. Here, plainly, this day has as little a morn- 
ing as an evening, and as little a morning as a yesterday. In other 
words, the generation is ever continued, but never completed. 


t “Eay our Enuoryjo oot emt TOY TwtiQos, OTL ovyt éyévyyoEY 6 MATH 
To vior, notl OMELUTEY GULOY 6 TATE aNO THS yevéeoEws UUTOU, GAL GED 
verve avtoy* x. tT. 4, Homil. IX. in Jer. Tom. II. p. 181. [‘If then 
I should reply to you concerning the Saviour, that the Father has not 
begotten the Son, and made him free from being born, but is always 
begetting him, etc.’] 
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exist appropriately in a xar’ Mav ovolas neovyoagyy, but (at 
the most) it is only in reference to the human nature in which 
it dwells and on account.of which it is called Son, that we can 
speak of person in respect to it; for God, in himself considered, 
is a simple unity, without distinction and without plurality. 
The passages already quoted from Origen do not stand alone, 
but are intimately connected with many other like formulas of 
the same author. Origen could not comprehend how God could 
exist without continually creating; inasmuch as he would then 
have been destitute of the glory of dominion, up to a certain 
point ; and must also have passed over from a state of previous 
inaction, to a state of activity in creating; which would be to 
suppose him mutable.* In like manner, he supposed, the Fa- 





* Quemadmodum pater non potest esse quis si filius non sit, neque, 
dominus quis esse potest sine possessione, ita ne omnipotens quidem 
Deus dici potest, si non sint in quos exerceat potentatum: et ideo, ut 
omnipotens ostendatur Deus, omnia subsistere necesse est. Nam si 
quis est, qui velit saecula aliqua transiisse, cum nondum essent quae 
facta sunt, per hoc videbitur Deus profectum quendam accepisse, et ex 
inferioribus ad potiora venisse, si quidem melius esse non dubitatur, 
esse eum Omnipotentem quam non esse. De Princip. I. 2.10. [‘Asa 
father cannot be a father who has no son, nor any one be lord without 
some dominion ; so God cannot be called omnipotent, unless those are 
in existence over whom his power may be exercised: and consequent- 
ly it is necessary that all things should have an existence, in order that 
God may be exhibited as omnipotent. If now there be any one, who 
supposes that some ages passed away before things were called into 
existence; his opinion will make out that God has made some advan- 
ces, and come out of an inferior to a more perfect state; since it can- 
not be doubted, that it is better he should be omnipotent, than not to 
be so.’—That is, if I rightly understand this last sentence, it is much 
better to suppose that things have always existed, and so have evi- 
dence that God has always been omnipotent, than it is to deny their 
perpetual existence, and thus disrobe the divine Being of his attribute 
of omnipotence, without which he would no longer be God. 

On the sentiment of this whole passage it is difficult to say, whether 
the weakness of the reasoning, or the extravagance of the mode of 
thinking, is the predominant quality. If the reasoning is true ; then ev- 
ery event that happens, must have been happening from all eternity ; or 
else it involves the supposition, that God has advanced from one state 
of being and acting to a different one, and is therefore mutable. The 
death of Jesus, then, must.have been happening from all eternity ; or 
else it never could happen. And so of every event which we are ac- 
customed to call new or strange. Such is the logic. 

The extravagance of the whole supposition ; the egregious over- 
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ther could not dispense with the glory of having a Son ;_nor could 
he pass from a state of not begetting to a state of begetting 5 
which would imply change or mutability in him.* Nor did he 





looking (what less can we name it ?) of even the first principles of in- 
telligent, rational, and free agency, whose essence consists in powers 
and attributes, not in the mode of their development; astonishes one 
who has been taught to look with. veneration upon the profound learn- 
ing of Origen. Just as if this or that particular direction given to 
the powers of a free agent, (be this God or any other free agent), would 
make a change in the nature of the Being, and this because a change 
is produced as to things which are ad extra 2 But such statements do 
not need refutation. Certainly the intelligent reader does not need 
any effort to refute such weak and extravagant assertions. 

Seldom indeed do we meet with a writer of such singular qualities 
as Origen. It may well be said of him: “ Quod sentit, valde sentit.” 
When he is contending with views like those of Sabellius, he becomes 
a downright Arian; I mean, that his language is incapable of being 
fairly construed so as to mean any thing short of absolute Arianism. 
‘Such clearly are the passages already cited above; and many more 
of a similar tenor might be easily produced. Then on the other hand, 
when he comes to contend with those who infringed upon the honour 
or worship due to the Redeemer, he expresses himself almost in the 
manner of a Patripassian. How little ought such vehement feelings 
to be trusted, without sober judgment and discretion to guide them? 
Whither must the ship go, which has passion and vehemence to hoist 
her sails when the wind is blowing with violence, and has no sober 
and steady pilot at the helm? What incalculable mischief has been 
done in theology, by vehement assertion made by reason of excited 
feeling, and made without avy due regard to the symmetry or harmo- 
ny ae the whole system of religious truth!’ As an illustration of this 
We may say, that Arians, Patripassians, Trinitarians, and even Uni- 
tarians, may all find what seem to be proof-passages for their respect- 
ive systems in Origen. Such must be the fate of those who wae, 
more sail than ballast or steerage. Tr. 


* Ov yao 6 F206 TOT} sivar Hokuto, nerhudpsvos, 6 ag ob /OMEVOL TE 
TEQES di Foamor U tno ToU divarSau puree MatEgs ElVOtb. Ki 76g ae TE 
Asvos 6 F866, noel MA QETTLY avo Divas Tov Mateger “autor stv ete, noe 
xohov autor TOTEQH sia, Hoe XOAOY HUTOY TEeTég ot sivas TOU TOLoUTOU 
viow, avaBddlerou xot wttoy tod xohov otygioxs: ; Orig. apud Euseb. 
cont. Marc. I.4. [‘For God did not begin to be a Father, having be- 
fore been prevented ; as men who are fathers cease from being so by 
reason of inability. For if God is always perfect; and the power be- 
longs to him of being a Father; and it is: good that he should be 
the Father of sucha Son; could he put off such a thing, and deprive 
himself of a good ?—Here is the same extravagance and futility of 
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stop with this. Assuming the principles already mentioned, he 
proceeded to the position, that God cannot pass from a state of 
creating to one of not creating, i. e. to one of destroying, (for 
the continued preservation of things he regarded as equivalent to 
a continued creation); and in like manner, that he could not 
pass from a state of begetting to one of not begetting. In ac- 
cordance with this principle, he represented the Son as contin- 
ually and eternally begotten, because, if he once admitted that 
the hypostatical state of the Logos was complete and had fully 
its own separate state of existence, then it would follow that the 
Son would no more continue to be begotten ; which would con- 
tradict his theory. 

If now Origen, from one stand-point, came in this way as 
near as he could to that Arianism which assigns to the Son a 
separate existence, and yet he did not give up the eternity of the 
Logos ; and from another stand-point, assuming the perpetual 
identity of the divine perfections, he identified the Logos al- 
most numerically with God, even as nearly as it is possible to 
go, if in truth any mutual relation between Father and Son is 
to be preserved ; how can it be explained, that the much more 
simple positions of Beryll did not commend themselves to his 
approbation; for these would have freed him from such a state 
of oscillation? Hardly any other answer can be given to this 
question, than that Origen, as well as all the earlier ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers, who contributed to the formation of the Symbol 
in after times in respect to the doctrine of the Trinity, were es- 
pecially influenced in their representations of the Logos, by 
their views of John 1:1—3. One might doubt of this in re- 
spect to Origen, if he should consult merely his treatise wei 
aeyov; although what has just been said is quite clear in res- 
pect to Hippolytus and others. In the treatise megt agya,* 
Origen, in the Christological part, appears to have taken his 
ground-work, as to the divine hypostasis of the Logos, more im- 
mediately from those passages which represent him as the pow- 
er and wisdom of God.+ But this passage in the epistle to the 





logic, as before. Any thing which is good, must on this ground have 
been always in existence from eternity. So then, because the Scriptures 
are a blessing, they were given us from eternity! And thus of all 
other blessings ; for all are good in the sight of God, as really and tru- 
ly as the having of a Son, although not in the same degree. Tr.] 


* Lib. I. cap. 2. + 1 Cor. 1:24, 
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Corinthians would never have been interpreted by him as hav- 


ing relation to Aypostasis, (certainly not had Rom. 1: 16 been 


‘compared with it), unless the custom had already existed, of in- 
.terpreting the text in 1 Cor. 1: 24 as having reference to the 
Logos. To do this, one interchanged the oogéa of this text 
with the Aoyog of John, inasmuch as the two words are very 
nearly related in some of their meanings. Moreover a distinc- 
tion was not made, such as the Scripture requires (Hippolytus 
himself being judge), between Aoyos and viog. Hence the pas- 
sage 1 Cor. 1:24, [Christ the wisdom of God and the power 
of God], seemed to Origen to afford the best New Testament 
ground for a comparison with the passages in Prov. VIII., and 
with several in the Apocryphal book of Wisdom, respecting the 
Son and Wisdom. ‘These the Alexandrine teachers applied to 
the Logos. 
If now we consider; that the hypostatical view of the passage 
in John I., (as Origen has beyond all doubt fully and plainly 
represented it in his Commentary on this evangelist), rests prin- 
cipally on the two following considerations, viz., first that Seog 
without the article has a sense different from 0 #¢0¢, and second- 
ly that mgo¢ zo» Yedv conveys a meaning different from that 
which would be conveyed by év r@ Ssq—all this I say being © 
duly considered, it seems difficult to believe, that such an inter- 
pretation as that of Origen could come from a simple and im- 
partial view of the passage. ‘There must have been a strong 
previous inclination to such an interpretation, and to the belief 
of such a hypostatical condition of the Logos. What could be 
plainer, than that the want of the article before @e0¢ in the 
phrase “at M20¢ Hv 0 Aoyos, merely determined that #e0¢ belong- 
ed (notwithstanding its position) to the predicate of the sentence, 
and that such an artificial distinction built on a grammatical cir- _ 
cumstance of such minuteness, was not at all in the spirit of 
John. In like manner, one need only see how @0¢ jv 0 Adyos. 
is included between 7» xg0¢ tov Mzoy on either hand (vs. 1, 2), 
and call to mind how gos is used as corresponding to the He- 
brew 3 and 54, in order to satisfy himself that no more is to 
be attributed to the expression 7v mg0¢ toy Gedy, than that it is 
the counterpart or antithesis of v. 14, viz., Aovos oagé éyevero. 
Hence those who favoured the views of Noetus and Beryll, 
never felt themselves excited to any doubt about the genuineness 
of the passage in John 1:1, nor betook themselves to such a va- 
riety of artifices in respect to it, as later opposers of the divine 
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nature of Christ have done. To them the passage appeared to. 
have a meaning quite simple, and altogether accordant with 
their views. They only warned against confounding Adyo¢ and 
vios, as the connection of their expressions shews, and as one 
must conclude from the declarations of Hippolytus; and this 
they did, because they considered viog not as the equivalent of 
Adyog simply, but of Acyog oeigé yeyouevoc. More than this they 
were not necessitated to do, in order to harmonize all which the 
Scripture says ef the distinction between the Son and the Fa- 
ther, with the opinion that the divine nature in the Son is the 
same with that of the Father. 

How then shall we declare ourselves, in respect to circum- 
stances of such a kind, which arose not from mere interpreta- 
tion, but from a previous inclination to hypostatize the divine 
nature of the Son which had already obtained predominance in 
the church creed? The undeniable’ oscillation of the theories, 
between the equality of the so-called persons in the Godhead 
and the subordination of the same, shews plainly that not only 
a religious interest, but also one not purely of a religious nature, 
bore sway in all this. A mere religious interest could never 
have produced any oscillation, nor any contest between this par- 
ty and that which did not admit an original personal distinction 
in the Godhead. Noetus and Beryll were learned men, as 
general report says, without any participation in such an oscilla- 
ting state of opinion. What Beryll added to the creed of No- 
etus, was only a more complete development of his principles, 
without being any departure from them. We are forced then 
to the conclusion, that the oscillating party were under the in- 
fluence of a cosmological or philosophical interest, namely, that 
of finding a point of union for the order of spiritual bemgs— 
something to fill the void between the simply infinite Being, the 
avzo%eos, and finite intelligences. 

Inasmuch now as this interest in process of time elevated it- 
self above the purely religious one, Arianism arose, which placed 
the Son at the head of finite beings, and gave him a beginning 
before the beginning of things. Origen was kept back from 
embracing this view, because in him the religious and philo- 
sophical interests had found a common point of union in his 
sentiment respecting the absolute immutability of the Most High; 
on which account he denied both the beginning of the Son, and 
the beginning of all other things. Taking his stand here, he 
was, on the one hand, brought very near to the opinion of Noe- 
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tus; he would not concede that the Logos in Christ could be 
exemptedvfrom the continued generation of the Father, lest he 
should thus detract from the “ exceeding pre-eminence” which 
belonged to his mediatorial dignity ; while, on the other, his 
philosophical views drew him to the subordination-theory ; for 
only by the distance between Father and Son could he find a 
measure by which he could estimate the distances between oth- 
er spiritual and living intelligences.* 

If now we have good reason for believing that Beryll was not 
swayed by such views, because he in common with many other 
earlier and later fathers who were learned and intelligent, con- 
tented himself with the usual views of creation in time, on ac- 
count of which such an interposition as Origen maintained seem- 
ed less necessary ; so it must follow, that Beryll was not moved 
to give up his views by feeling that the demands of such a theo- 
ry could not be satisfied by the views that he defended. What 
then induced him to give it up? 

In answer to this question we must first inquire, how far he 
did give it up; and how far we may trust to the representations 
of Eusebius on this point? This historian appears to have had 
the records of the Synod of Bostria before him, and to have 
made his narration from them. But who can assure us, that 
Beryll’s explanations are not, in one way or another, cut short ; 
or that something of them was not overlooked by the dominant 





<- ‘Rats, Horr Tovto, melloay 7 a Svar TOU Totgos TOL Toy vioy nob 
TO HyEvUO. TO HY LOY, TAsioy OE 4 7) TOU ViOU Tage TO revs te TO ayvon* no 
moliy, Ovapégovon middoy tov aylov mveviatos 7 Stvoprs TaQE TH Aho 
aywo. De Princip. I. 3, 5. [‘ So that, according to this, the power of 
the Father is greater than what the Son or the Holy Spirit has; and 
the power of the Son is greater than that of the Holy Spirit: and 
again, the power of the Holy Spirit far exceeds that of all other holy 
beings.’ —If this be not Arianism, it is something even below it, at 
least in respect to the divine Spirit. Tr.] This passage, the original 
Greek of which is found only in the well known letter of Justinian 
which is written in Greek, runs quite differently in the Latin version 
of Rufinus. Its authenticity, however, is sufficiently confirmed by 
the sentiment in passages already cited above, out of Origen’s Comm. 
in Johannem. That a philosophical and speculative interest lay at the 
bottom of such sentiments, is plain from the arrangement itself of 
Origen’s book ; where he goes from treating of the Trinity, to the 
consideration of rational beings in their order, specially the higher 
ones. The same thing is shewn, by his ranking Christ with other 
beings that become gods; see Note * above, on p. 108. 
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party, or designedly passed by, either of which would not be a. 
thing ungrateful to them? 

The colloquy between the parties, and the letter of thanks to 
Origen written by Beryll, which Jerome quotes (Vir. Illust. 
art. Beryllus), cannot be regarded as additional testimony ; in- 
asmuch as we can hardly suppose such compositions to have 
been any thing more than factitious writings, by which those 
transactions were published, and placed in the light that was 
grateful to the dominant party. 

The doubt, moreover, whether Beryll did go over entirely to 
the views of Origen, is the more natural, since, although we can- 
not assume it yet we cannot deem it improbable, that, in an 
assembly where all was managed with frankness and moderation 
and where there was no reason to expect spies, to which more- 
over Origen was invited on account of his distinguished learning 
and intelligence, he kept in the back-ground one part of his 
theory, viz., that of subordination, and was purposely silent re- 
specting it, or artfully concealed it. As little can we feel as- 
sured, that Beryll was not only induced to admit the eternal 
personality of the Godhead of Christ, (a thing which appear- 
ed superfluous to him in the Christian economy), but at the 
same time was also persuaded to admit a diminution of his God- 
head, which stood directly opposed to his own previous convic- 
tions. If we suppose the latter, we must then suppose that 
Origen undertook to shew, that the full and entire Godhead of 
the Redeemer was not an indispensable thing in the scheme of 
redemption. But in this way Origen never would have pro- 
ceeded; at all events, we have no evidence in his writings 
that he did so. Even those passages of Scripture which he 
quotes, in order to prove that the Son is different from the Fa- 
ther,* are so handled, that Beryll would not have felt himself 
moved by them. Beryll himself, who used the word Son on- 
ly to designate the incarnate Logos, in which he allowed the 
Divinity to exist «ar diay ris ovolag neoryougny, would of 
course allow the Son, in this respect, to be distinguished from 
the Father. | 





* See Note *, from p. 199 of Origen’s Comm. in Johann., on p. 109 
above, and the texts in the original connected with it, Let any one 
compare now what Epipbanius cites for the like purpose againt Noe- 
tus, and he may easily satisfy himself how easily Beryll could have 
replied to such arguments. 
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The only point, then, where union seems to have been re- 
quired between the two, was that which respects the interpreta- 
tion of such Old Testament passages as might be thought to 
have a bearing on the doctrine of eternal generation. In re- 
spect to these, we may easily imagine that Beryll found some 
perplexity, in consequence of the usual mode of exegesis which 
was applied to them. But we can hardly suppose that he felt 
necessitated to go any farther than to concede, that on account 
of the tenor of such passages, one might be led so to express 
himself, as if, because of the divine decree respecting the incar- 
nation which is of paramount importance and is the true basis 
of all the phenomena of the Christian religion, even from eter- 
nity there had been in the divine Being a special reference to 
this, and the Godhead as determining on this was the Father, 
and as determined, the Son. And with this, or something like 
it, might the friends of the doctrine of personality afterwards 
have contented themselves, as a substantial consent to their 
views. 

That Origen himself was not conscious of any signal victory 
over Beryll, appears from the fact, that neither in his Commen- 
taries, nor in his work against Celsus, which is generally repu- 
ted as later,* does he mention the theory of Beryll as a thing 
brought to an end, but as still in existence. 





* Fi O8 wig && tovtwy nequomacdyostar, yj my wvTOMOAOUMEY 7E0C 
Tove avoupovytas Ovo SIVOLL UMOTTUCELC motéga xt vioy. Cont. Cels. VIII. 
12. [‘ But if any one shall be in perplexity by reason of these things, 
lest we should go over to the camp of those who deny that Father and 
Son can be two hypostases.’] One may believe, perhaps, that this 
might be more properly referred to Noetus than to Beryll; but that 
the latter is meant, seems sufficiently evident from the words that fol- 
low: ag oieoPou Ot 4 Hg GAnFeiag oviola mQd THY YoorwY Tis TOU 
Xg.otot énipavetas ovx yy’ [* Like supposing, that the substance of 
truth did not exist before the times of the appearance of Christ.’} 
This looks very much like one of the arguments which Origen em- 
ployed against Beryll. In like manner, I apprehend that the follow- 
ing passage applies rather to Beryll than to Noetus, viz., 7101 covov- 
pévous idvotnta viov stégay maga THY TOU muTQdc, Gwokoyotytus Sov 
sivor* Comm, in Johann. p. 50. [Or those who deny that the peculiar 
characteristics of the Son are different from those of the Father, de- 
claring him to be God’). ‘That this applies to Beryll is made probable 
by the following context: xo ty otolay nate meguypapyy tuyyuvov- 
gov étégay tot matgds* [* And the substance which exists in a circum- 
scription different from that of the Father.’] 
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_. The theory of Sabellius, then, which we are yet to examine, 
is not to be regarded as any thing altogether new; but it must 
be taken in connection with the formulas of Noetus and Beryll, 
and regarded as the more full development of them. 


§ 6. Views of Sabellius. 


[Ir is very remarkable, that we should have almost no defi- 
nite information respecting the personal history of Sabellius ; 
considering the unusual interest which his opinions excited, in 
ancient times, both for and against him. That he lived in Afri- » 
ca, at Ptolemais a town of Pentapolis or Cyrenaica, some dis- 
tance on the Mediterranean shore west of Egypt, is generally 
conceded. Later authors ascribe to him the office of bishop or 
elder; but they are too late to be safe guides. It is merely the 
influence which he seems to have had in the church, that would 
lead us to suppose that he was invested with some office. The 
probable time of his publishing his sentiments, may be stated at 
255—259. Dionysius of Alexandria (Epist. in Euseb. Hist. 
Ecc. VII. 6) mentions the heresy of Sabellius as having recent- 
ly sprung up. Philastrius and Augustine say, that he was a 
pupil of Noetus. ‘This may have been the case ; but the dis- 
tance between the two countries where they lived, renders this 
circumstance somewhat improbable, although not impossible. 

That he was a writer, cannot well be questioned. ‘The 
younger Arnobius (de Deo uno, etc. p. 570 in Fewardent’s edit. 
of Irenaeus) says, that in the fifth century some of his writings 
were still extant. Of what nature these were, he has not 
told us. 

That the opinions of Sabellius were urged with zeal and abil- 
ity by him, seems altogether probable from the fact, that many 
bishops in the neighbouring countries, and in Egypt, received 
them. Moreover the burning zeal which Dionysius bishop of 
' Alexandria manifests against them, shews that he felt the dan- 
ger from them to be great. His excessive sensitiveness also 
betrays the conviction in his mind, that they would soon become 
predominant. It is probable, that his strenuous efforts to sup- 
press Sabellianism, joined with the successive ones of Athana- 
sius, Basil, and others, may have checked very much the rapid 
progress which it was making. Epiphanius however, Haeres. 
62) about A. D. 375, testifies that the adherents of Sabellius 
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were still to be found in great numbers, both in Mesopotamia 
and at Rome. Facts like these account for the uncommon zeal 
which Dionysius, Athanasius, and Basil, as well as Hilary and 
others, shew against what they supposed to be Sabellianism. 
They shew us, also, that many in the churches were stumbled 
at the hypostatic theory of the Alexandrine School, and eager- 
ly embraced an opportunity to throw it off; which always hap- 
pens where such matters are carried to excess. 

The second general council at Constantinople (A. D. 533), 
in their seventh canon, declared that baptism by Sabellius was 
not valid; which shews that at so late a period Sabellianism 
was still extant, and at or around the metropolis of the Roman 
empire. In fact, the frequent and vehement opposition made to 
this opinion by Augustine, Basil, Hilary, Euthymius, and others, 
shews beyond all question that Sabellianism had spread far and 
wide, and that it was considered as being fraught with danger 
in respect to the Nicene Creed. 

Various names were given by the ancients, in the way of re- 
proach, to the Sabellian party. They were called Patripas- 
sians, Monarchians, Unionites, Praxeans, and finally Hermo- 
genites. ‘The ground of the three first names is evident. ‘The 
opponents of the Sabellians believed them to maintain, that there 
was only one person in the Godhead, and that this person was 
the same with that of the Father. Hence the three first names. 
Praweans was an epithet of reproach, because they were ac- 
cused of holding sentiments like those of Praxeas, whom Ter- 
tullian attacks with such uncommon vehemence. But as to 
the epithet Hermogenites, which was intended to shew that 
(like Hermogenes) they held to the eternal existence of matter 
and denied the proper creation of the world, there is no 
evidence that .Sabellius, or his disciples in general, held such 
an opinion. It is, probable, however, that some zealous and 
considerably distinguished Sabellian in the course of time broach- 
ed this view ; and party zeal took occasion from this to give the 
adherents of Sabellius a new and more reproachful name. The 
history of church or state will present us with abundance of the 
like examples. 

It is remarkable that both in ancient and in modern times, the 
epithet Sabellianism should have been, and should continue to 
be, employed as a generic designation of almost all the differ- 
ent shades of opinion, which deny the hypostatic theory of the 
Trinity, and yet maintain the.Godhead of Christ. This shews 
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the great pre-eminence which the system of Sabellius obtained, 
oes all the opinions which had some particular affinities with 
is. 

The common apprehension of Sabellianism has been, that it 
removes all distinction of personality or hypostasis in the God- 
head ; and that it considers Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be 
mere names of the Godhead under different developments of 
one and the same person, who was both Moves and Father. 
This view of Sabellianism has been called in question by many 
distinguished writers; yet the current opinion seems hardly to 
have been arrested. Morus, Souverain, Beausobre, and Lard- 
ner, have endeavoured to shew, that Sabellius taught only that 

Va duvomlg Geov, not a divine Unooraorg, dwelt in the man Christ 
Jesus. 
Mosheim seems to have come much nearer to a true repre- 
‘sentation, in his Comm. de Rebus Christ. p. 690 seq. He re- 
‘. presents Sabellius as having denied that there was any plurality 
> of persons in the Movag itself, and of course that there was 
any substantial and real individual personality in the Godhead 
as such and simply considered ; but still he avers, that Father and 
Son and Spirit were considered by him as altogether distinct ; 
and yet that they are parts or partitions of the divine Movas, 
called by the names Creator and Redeemer and Sanctifier, or 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost. : 
It will be seen in the exhibition of Dr. Schleiermacher, which 
the sequel presents, that Mosheim was quite mistaken in regard 
to the last part of this representation, viz., that the Godhead is ~ 
divided. Indeed it seems plain from the exhibition of this sub- 
ject as made by Dr. S., that it was with Sabellius not a matter’ 
of doubt or hesitancy at all, whether Father, Son, and Holy _ 
Ghost were to be acknowledged as distinct modownea of the 
Godhead; for he even excommunicated those who denied this. 
The true question, therefore, turns on this, viz., what is it which 
constitutes what we name 2edowzoy or person in the Godhead? 
Is it original, substantial, essential to divinity itself? Or does 
it belong to and arise from the exhibitions and developments 
which the divine Being has made of himself to his creatures? 
The former Sabellius denied ; the latter he fully admitted ; and 
Dr. S. himself seems fully to sympathize with his views, in re- 
gard to this point. 
Supposing this to be, and it really appears to be, a correct ac- 
count of genuine Sabellianism, then that which has been called 
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go in modern times ; that which makes out the Sabellians to be 
the same as Patripassians, and represents them as denying the 
distinctions in the Godhead; is altogether a mistaken view of ~ 
the subject. The mischiefs arising first from erroneous and in- 
adequate conceptions respecting the true nature of an opinion, 
and then from zeal to proscribe it and proclaim it as heretical, 
are of a serious nature. It is time that in some way or other 
they should be curtailed. I trust the views of Dr. S. will help 
us better to know, at least, what Sabellianism truly is. It is 
only then, that we can be able to judge, whether it is indeed a 
fatal heresy. 

The ancient sources for consultation are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 
VII. 6. Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. I. 9. Philastrius, Haeres. 
LIV. Augustine, de Haeres. c. 41. Epiphanius Haeres. 
LXII. The modern ones which deserve most attention, are 
Mosheim, de Rebus Christ., p. 690 seq. Walch, II. p. 14 seq. 
Lardner, Credib. of Gosp. Hist. IV. p. 593 seg. Worm, Hist. 
Sabelliana. Beausobre Hist. du Manich. I. p. 533 seq. Many 
other writers, ancient and modern, have discussed and attacked 
the opinions of Sabellius. None have proved them so critically 
as Schleiermacher. TR. ] ; 


Beryuu proceeded thus far in his system, viz., that while he 
fully recognized the divine nature of Christ, he still believed that 
the Logos by his incarnation received a peculiar weqvyeagy 
(circumscription, limitation) ; in other words, that something 
was attached to him in these circumstances, which would not have 
been attached to him if they had not occurred. In this respect 
therefore he was ready to concede, that the Godhead in Christ 
might be distinguished from the Godhead as it is in and of itself. 
In order clearly to represent his views of the Christian econo- 
my, he felt constrained to admit a two-fold method of paieeetien | 
in the Godhead ; which still did not at all interfere with the di- 
vine unity or uovaoyia. 

He was therefore on his way toward the doctrine of a Trinity, 
in a more strict sense than can be asserted of Noetus. The 
formulas of the latter seemed more to indicate something that 
was transitory in the Gedhead, some lowering down of the In- 
finite One towards the finite, and then again some recontraction 
of itself back again. Consequently, there was something in all 
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this of an oscillating nature; on account of which the divine 
economy in Christ would be presented to us only as a thing 
which in its operations was temporary and limited by place, and 
which in fine might at some future period be exchanged for 
another economy. 

Beryll had attained to his views, without being swayed by 
any philosophical or cosmological speculations ; or (as is often 
but not correctly said) without any Platonizing ; which was 
indulged in only by those who strenuously defended the doc- 
trme of personality, and this in a manner that opposed the sen- 
timents of Beryll. Too much therefore is asserted, when it is 
said, that ‘ without Platonizing, the Fathers would never have 
come to believe in the doctrine of a Trinity.’. At most it can 
_ only be said with truth, that perhaps we should not have obtain- 
ed the Nicenian or Athanasian Creed. The views expressed 
in this, are no doubt intended to be a correction of the earlier 
Arian tendencies in such Fathers as we have already quoted ; 
but still these views do, after all, rest substantially on the same 
basis as Arianism, inasmuch as their object is to explain the re- 
velation of God in Christ by a divine plurality, to which the 
divine Unity becomes quite subordinate. In all. probability, 
views like those of Sabellius, which might have been deduced 
from such theories as those of Beryl] and Noetus, would have 
gained the predominance rather than these, unless an interest 
in a measure foreign to that of simple Christian piety had pre- 
dominated. This laid too much stress on plurality ; so that 
the woveeyie of the Godhead was infringed upon, or, in order 
to preserve the appearance of maintaining it, formulas were in- 
troduced which either were not tenable or were not intelligible. 
If the Sabellian views had peaceably obtained admission, in the 
sequel they would doubtless have received more accurate and 
definite limitations. But they were overwhelmed in the strong- 
er opposite current, before they had time to be fully unfolded. 

Beryll was on the way to the Trinitarian doctrine, whether 
he actually attained to it, or stopped in his course ; for, accord- 
ing to the best information we have, his assertion, that before: : 
the incarnation there was no personal distinction in the God- 
head, has relation only to the second person, and not to the third. 
The same is also probable, as we have seen above, respecting 
Noetus and Praxeas; whereas in Origen, Hippolytus, and 
Tertullian, three persons are fully admitted. The views of No- 
etus and Praxeas were not fully unfolded, nor really moulded 
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into the shape of trinitarian doctrine, until the time of Sabellius. 
In the mean time, the difference between their views and those 
of Sabellius must not be passed over without some remarks. 

To explain this, as Schmidt has done,* by the introduction 
at that time of the formula of baptism, and the consequent pre- 
dominance of the hypostatical views over the earlier ones, does 
not appear to me satisfactory ; although in matters of historical 
criticism I should attribute much weight to his opimions. It is 
not only not proved, that Noetus and Beryll held the Son and 
Spirit to be one and the same, and that Sabellius first made a 
distinction between them ; but the very opposite of this is much 
more probable, viz., that from the first they did admit, although 
not both in the same way, a distinction between the Son and 
the Spirit. . 

The whole matter seems to me to stand thus. Admitting a 
distinction to exist between the Son and the Spirit, as a truth to 
build upon, one might then choose a different path to walk in, 
according as he assigned more or less of important meaning to 
these or to those passages of Scripture. 

On the one hand, the Spirit might be considered as represented 
to be the Comforter, proceeding from the Father, and like to 
Christ ; so that both Christ and the Spirit participate, as it were, 
in the work of redemption and in reclaiming the human race. 
In this way the Spirit was conceived of by the Montanists ; 
which would appear abundantly in the work of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, were it not that he has introduced the mention of the 
Spirit but occasionally and as it were obiter.| But other fa- 
thers, who were not Montanists, shew a partiality for this mode 
of representing the Spirit; as if the mission of Christ would 
have been inappropriate without it; yea, as if the apostles 
themselves would have continued to deny the Saviour, unless 
the Spirit had been given to them. And it is natural that all 
those should incline to this mode of representation, who hypos- 


* J, E. C. Schmidt, Bibliothek fiir Krit. und Exegese II. St. 2. 
p. 207. : 


+ Yet the passage is strong enough at the close of his work against 
Praxeas (cap. 30): Hic (Filius) interim acceptum a Patre munus effu- 
dit, Spiritum Sanctum, tertium nomen Divinitatis, unius praedicato- 
rem monarchiae, et oixoyouia¢g interpretatorem, et deductorem om- 
nis veritatis. [‘He [the Son] poured out the gift received from the 
Father, the Holy Spirit, the third name of the Godhead, the preacher 
of one sole supremacy, the interpreter of the [new] economy, and 
him who brings down from above all truth.’] 
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tatized both the Word and the Wisdom of God, and conse- 
quently must have admitted the existence of several divine hy- 
postases. Of course they would not object to the supposition, 
that besides the Son there was at least one more hypostasis. 

On the other hand, the Spirit was represented by some as 
dependent on Christ, and as receiving every thing from him. 
They held it to be the office of the Spirit, to call to mind the 
words of Christ; and that, without any original productive 
power of his own, he becomes as it were the reflection and the 
echo of the original operations of the Godhead in the person of 
Christ. He now who laid special stress upon this view, could, 
without identifymg Son and Spirit, still maintain that the Spirit 
was not a meovyoapy of the divine Being. So far as he is pour- 
ed out from on high, such an one might aver that he was the 
breath of life which proceeded from Christ, who is himself ne- 
cessarily the animating principle [‘ he has life in himself] ; 
and so far as the Spirit dwells in the disciples, he is the proper 
cause of spiritual life, which is excited by his breathing upon 
them. Thus, in neither of these respects would the Godhead 
of Christ be represented as the Spirit ; nor would he necessari- 
ly constitute any other union of the divine Nature with the hu- 
man, besides that of the Logos incarnate. 

It appears then to be quite natural, that the one side should 
early personify the Spirit in their way ; and that the other should 
_ make shift to manage their theory in their own way, without any 

personification. 

If now we suppose, in the first place, that Noetus and Beryll | 
referred every thing which is said respecting the Holy Spirit, to 
the operations of Christ, and in such a way as that just recited ; 
and secondly, that their opponents made the inquiry: ‘ What 

. then was the Holy Spirit in the timés of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation ?? The most natural answer which Noetus and his 
followers could give, would be, that ‘ it was the occasional and 
transitory descent of the Godhead into the souls of men.’ To 
this their opponents might reply and say, that ‘in such a case 
the Holy Spirit, under the ancient covenant and under the new, 
was not one and the same.’ ‘To this the former might have 
again replied in an appropriate manner, and cleared themselves 
from such an accusation. But to draw out such a reply, would 
occupy more room than can now be spared. 

In the meantime it should be noted, that Origen accounts the 
maintenance of such a sentiment respecting the Spirit as hereti- 

ad ¥ | 
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cal, in a passage which seems to have often eluded the research- 
es of some.* When now we take into consideration, that No- 
etus had disciples and followers, and that dispute (the records 
of which have not been preserved) must in all probability have 
been continued against them; also that the passage in Origen, 
which I have just quoted, immediately follows those passages 
which relate to Noetus and Beryll; we can hardly doubt that 
the relation and connection now assigned to the passage in 
question, are the true ones. : 

In fact, an objection of such a nature might be urged against 
Beryll himself, who must have held, that the Spirit under the 
Old Testament stood so related to the divine Nature simply, 
as the Holy Spirit under the New Covenant stood related to 
the peculiar xzovyeagn of the Godhead in the person of Christ. 

So long now as the Holy Spirit was thus explained by this 
party, those who belonged to it could not well form for them- 
selves a doctrine of the Trinity. A kind of Duality was rather 
admitted, which was designated by the usual and scriptural ex- 
pressions Father and Son; yet this same party did not (as the 
other party did) make use of the word generation or begetting, 
in order to designate the divine relation between the Father and 
Son. 

In fine, it seems as if even Sabellius, by whom the idea of a 
Trinity was first made out on this side, did for a while content 
himself, like Noetus and Beryll, with a kind of Duality, with- 
out introducing the Spirit as essential to the completion of the 
Godhead ; for otherwise one must assume (which is very im- 
probable), that several things are expressly laid to his charge, 
by those who lived in his neighbourhood and within the circle 
of his influence, which still do not in reality belong to him, but 
to his predecessors. I refer now particularly to a writing of the 
Alexandrine clergy addressed to their bishop, Alexander, and 


* Sed si qui sunt, qui Spiritum Sanctum alium quidem dicant esse 
in prophetis, alium autem qui fuit in apostolis Domini nostri, Jesu 
Christi, etc. Opp. Tom. IV. p. 695. [If there are any who say, the 
Holy Spirit is one in the prophets, and another in the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’] The supposition of Huet, viz., that Origen 
mentions this only as a possible heresy and without: any actual know- 
ledge of any such opinion, is too improbable for reception. Rather 
might one say, that the opinion is ascribed to those, who separate the 
God of the Old Testament from the God of the New; but I prefer the 
explanation given in the text. 
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cited by Athanasius; in which the expression vionarwe is at- 
tributed to Sabellius.* Whether this properly belonged to Sa- 
bellius or to some earlier person, thus much is certain, viz., 
that on the one hand it must have been older than the Sabellian 
trinitarian creed, and on the other it must have designated a 
more accurate development of this mode of representation as 
-usual among this party, than had been made by Beryll. 

One must not overlook the fact, that the word vionatwe, as 
appears in the passage cited, is designed to designate the divine 
Unity, which those who leaned to this way of thinking usually 
named Moves; while those who were strenuous defenders of 
original personal distinctions in the Godhead, more commonly 
used to employ the formulas, wia Sore or uic: ovoia. If now 
an expression was needed in order to designate the relation be- 
tween o/xovoula and woveeyia, and yet to preserve the idea that 
the Godhead remained one and the same and not at all differ- 
ent in itself during all its various revelations to men; then vio- 
matwe could be used only at a time when the Spirit was not 
yet recognized as a part of these appropriate revelations of the 
Godhead ; for otherwise the expression would not have been 
Son-Father, but Spirit-Son-Father (xvevporo-vio-natwe). 

On the other hand however, Beryll, if his views have been 
correctly represented in the preceding pages, could hardly have 

- employed such an expression as vionarwg. For if he, as well 
as his opponent Origen, regarded the Father as avr0deog, but 
the Son as a special and peculiar megvyoogn of the divine Be- 
ing ; then vionarwe could not be regarded by him as properly 
descriptive of the divine Being in his simple unity, (which dif- 
fered in nothing from the Father) ; nor could he so connect 
Father and Son in one appellation, without any designation of 
the diverse relations which they -sustained ; inasmuch as the 
Father was viewed by him as the Godhead itself, while the Son 
was considered only as a peculiar xeg¢ygaqn (circumscription) 
of the Godhead in connection with the man Jesus. 

When one duly weighs these circumstances, he will find it to 
be quite probable, that: the expression (vionarwe) was intend- 
ed to designate a distinction between the Godhead in itself con- 
sidered (the true Movas), and the Father [considered merely 





* OUD? Sg ToPéhdvos, ty Movede. Suugdy, viowdroge siney. Athanas. 
de Synodis, 16. [‘ Not as Sabellius, who, destroying the Unity, said 
Son-Father.’] 
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as a distinction or person]; also to designate an equality be- 
tween the Father and the Son, in their relation to the Godhead 
as it is in and by itself. The Father must therefore, in the 
sense in which Sabellius employed this word, be conceived of 
as a 7900wz07, or (to abide by the more favourite terminology 
of this School) as a megeygaqy or oynparcouos of the divine 
Being,* separately from the Moves; so that the Godhead of 
the Father as such, and the Godhead of the Son, would be re- 
garded as holding the like relation to the divine Being in him- 
self considered or as Movas. 

If now a form like that of the common Symbols in respect 
to the Trinity, was developed before Sabellianism had fully 
attained to the doctrine of the Trinity; yet it is also true, 
that Sabellianism distinguished between the personality of the 
Father and the divine Movas, before this distinction was made 
by the more common creed of the church. ‘That such a dis- 
tinction never was made in a complete manner, in the forma- 
tion of the Nicenian or Athanasian Creed, is evident of itself; 
and on this point something more will be said in the sequel. 

To the expression vionarwe, already remarked upon above, 
a passage in Hilary relates, + which does not seem to have been 








* “Oc ual adtos, mokdayot cuyzéwy thy evvoray, enizsroed Siougely tos 
MOCTWNO, THY HUTNY UtdoTAGW AéywY MOOS THY ExKOTHY TOTE MAQEUTIT— 
Tovcuy yosay pstaoynuorivec9 ou. Basil. Ep. 236. 7. [‘ Who even 
himself, every where confounding ideas, undertakes to destroy person- 
ality ; affirming that the same hypostasis takes different forms, as ev- 
ery occasion that happens may require.’]_ In what sense, however, 
Sabellius could make some distinction of persons, the same opponent 
_ of him tells us: ive péy sivas th trootace toy Pedy, MoocwmonoLsio SF a 
d& tno tis yeapas Srapogas xate to iWiopo ths Umoxeyuévng Excotots 
zostag’ Epist. 214.3. [*That God is one hypostasis; but that he is, 
by the Scripture, differently distinguished as to personality, according 
to the peculiarity of each exigency that takes place.’] We must recur 
to this passage again in the sequel, in order that one may not make 
less out of it than was actually meant. 


+ Neque unum esse ex geminatis nominibus unionis; De Trinit. 
X.6. [‘ Neither that he is one from the coupled names of union.’]— 
In like manner Athanasius has the same expression in mind, in his 
Ep.ad. Serap., Tom. I. p. 700: Are totro SaPédduog addortgcos tH éx- 
dnote éxoidn, tohujoas sinsiy éxt tov nateos to viow, nal ént tov viod 
matoos ovoue. [‘ On this account Sabellius was judged to be an out- 
cast to the church, because he ventured to call the Father by the 
name of Son, and the Son by the name of Father.’] It is worthy of 
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well understood by his Benedictine editor ; for how could one 
better express, in Latin like that of Hilary, the idea of vione- 
two, than by geminata nomina unionis ? [the coupled names of 
union, i. e. two names joined in order to designate one united 
being]. How Arius, because of the appellative vionarwe, could 
say in one of his epistles, that Sabelltus wovada dvacoet,* (when 





remark, that the passage of Hilary leads to the supposition of several 
double names [geminatis nomimbus]; and among these may have 
been vio-zvstuo and aveyuoto-natwg. This supposition is confirmed, 
if (with some MSS.) we read in Athanasius, 10 tot avetpwatog ovomos 
instead of 10 tot watvos Ovouc. But thisreading is not well support- 
ed; and moreover, the plural is often used in such cases, where only 
a single instance is concerned. 


* Hilary (de Trinit. VI. 11) comments in the following manner on 
the rejection of Sabellianism by the Arians: Volentes enim nihil inter 
Patrem et Filium esse unum, divisae a Sabellio unionis crimen ex- 
probrant, cujus unionis divisio non nativitatem intulit, sed eundem di- 
visit in virgine. [‘For although they plead for no unity at all be- 
tween the Father and the Son, yet they reproach Sabellius with the 
crime of dividing the unity; the division of which unity did not in- 
troduce the nativity, but make a division of him (the Father ?) in the 
virgin.’—I understand this last clause to mean, that in Hilary’s view, 
the Sabellians did not admit of any division, i. e. personality, in the 
Godhead antecedently to the incarnation, so that it was not a sepa- 
rate person of the Godhead which became incarnate, or (as he says) 
introduced the nativity, but that the division, i. e, personality, first 
commenced in the womb of the virgin, when the conception took 
place. That ewndem means the Father I doubt not, because Hilary 
every where confounds the Father with the Movas. Tr.] So much 
may be elicited from these obscure words, viz., that (in Hilary’s view) 
Sabellius believed the distinction between the Father and the Son first 
commenced with the incarnation, and therefore was posterior to it ; 
which was in fact the opinion of Beryll, [instead of Sabellius.] On 
this point we cannot accede to the views of Hilary ; who could not 
put himself in the attitude of one who really believed in the distinction 
between the Movde (as the source of every msg1ygaqn of the Godhead) 
and the Father, fwhich was the real opinion of Sabelliusj. The 
same thing, as we shall see in the sequel, happened to many others. 

That such mistaken views were entertained by Hilary, is evident 
from several other passages in him ; e. g.... Ut unius Dei, ut putant, 
inviolabilem fidem series, ex solido in carnem deducta, conservet ; 
dum usque ad virginem Pater protensus, ipse sibi natus sit in Filium ; 
De Trinit. 1. 16. [‘(They maintain) that, as they suppose, a continu- 
ation, brought down from the entire whole into flesh, will preserve 
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Sabellius is commonly accused of the haeresis unionis) ;* and 
how Athanasian theologians, who were opposed both to Arius 
and Sabellius, could agree in their views respecting this point ; 
one may best learn from a passage in Basil, in which however 
the immediate subject of discourse respects only the Father 
and Son, and the distinction which Sabellius makes between 
the Father and the Movag, though indeed not wholly overlook- 
ed, is not rightly comprehended. ft 

So much is true, viz., that Father and Son, according to Sa- 
bellius’ views, proceeded from the Moves; but he would not 
have said that the Moves is therefore a vmeguecuern ovoia,t 
[substance or essence anterior or superior] ; nor that it made a 
partition of itself when Father and Son were deduced from it ; 
although this division of unity was charged upon him. If we 
should go back to Beryll, we might find a probability that some 
expressed themselves in this way, viz., that before the incarna- 


the inviolable faith concerning the Godhead ; while the Father, ex- 
tended even to the virgin, himself becomes his own Son’]. Here we 
see plainly enough, that Hilary, through ignorance of a distinction be- 
tween the Father and the Movos, says that concerning the Father 
which he should say only of the Movas. 


* Thus Athanasius (cont. Apoll.) expresses himself: Saféddvoc 58 
«+» Osdouxws thy && Agslov Svalgnow, th avougerinh xovonéntons hoy. 
{‘Sabellius ... through fear of the Arian division, fell into the error 
which abolishes all distinction.’] And so Hilary (de Synod. 26): Id- 
circo ne per hanc oecasionem temporis abnegati, haeresis unionis irre- 
peret. [‘ Therefore lest by reason of this denial that there was a time 
(when the Son was generated), this heresy of the union should creep 
in.’ ] 

} “Otay & sim utov ovotar, jy Sto 8 Evog usgurSeyto. vder* GAA? ex 
Tis GOXis TOU MoTEdS TOY VioY UnooTEYTO, ov moréga xo viow &x bas 
ovolag Unegueuérns. Homil. XXIV. [* But when I speak of one sub- 
stance, do not suppose that there are two divisions of this one; but 
(you must suppose) that the Son subsisted from the beginning of the 


Father, and not that Father and Son were from one substance which 
existed anterior to them.’] 


{ Elsewhere Basil (Ep. IX) himself sets forth a formula which 
would be a sufficient antithesis to Sabellianism. This is, Ov of tov 
Tov ty) Umoxsuéver, meTHO xo viog* [‘That they, the Father and the 
Son, are the same in substance’]. -He should then have said in the 
_ above quoted: & pias ovolas Unoxermsyys [not tasguer~ 
psyye). 
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tion there was no iia megeyoagy of the Godhead: But the 
originating of a negeygaq7} could not be named a partition of 
the Godhead ; because, if the Son were abstracted, there would 
as it were be no other partremaining. Nor could any one pos- 
sibly so mis-interpret Beryll, as to suppose him to have held, 
that after the incarnation the Godhead no more existed in and 
of itself, or that it consisted merely of Son and the Godhead 
minus the Son, [i. e. what remained after subtracting the Son]. 

After Sabellius began to distinguish between the Father and 
the Moves, and to represent the first as an (dia meosyoagy of 
the divine Being, then his opponents thought that they had dis- 
covered that part of the Godhead which seemed to be lacking 
according to his views; and they erroneously understood him 
now to maintain, that the Godhead, after personality became ~ 
developed, was divided into half Father and half Son. Or in 
case they did not go so far, but allowed him still to hold to the 
existence of the Movas, yet they considered his views to be 
such as would represent the Moveg to have been purely and 
truly a Movas only before the incarnation, but since that time 
to have become a viowarwg, i. e. a Godhead compounded of 
Father and Son.* This erroneous opinion respecting Sabellius 
seems to have arisen from supposing him to have taught, that 
the Father himself became Son.t Yet the phraseology, which 
is with much appearance of probability attributed to Sabellius 
in relation to this subject, viz. mhariveoOat, t and also éxzelveo- 
ae (which words not improbably were a part of his phraseolo- 
gy),§ seem to prohibit all correct supposition of actual partition 
or division. 

That Sabellius did not derive the Godhead of the Son from 
that of the Father, Basil has recognized, by the fact that he at- 
tributes to him, in the way of objection, that according to him 

‘Father and Son were adedge, [i. e. pairs, twins].|| But strict- 








* Ovy ty & TOLaY Todywa cuyteis* Athanas. cont. Sabell. Greg. 
12.. [‘Not compounding one thing out of three.’] 

+ Dum usque ad virginem Pater protensus, ipse sibi natus sit in Fi- 
lium; Hilary, de Trinit. I.16. [‘ While the Father, extended even to 
the virgin, himself becomes his own Son.’] 

t Vide Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. IV. § Ibid. 

|| Ov yao adedpe: déyousr, GhLe maréga wot viov dpohoyotuer* 
Homil. XXXIV. [‘We do not call them pairs or twins, but we con- 
fess Father and Son.’] This should be read with the passage from 
him that is cited above. 


? 
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ly taken, this is not true respecting Sabellius. His view was, 
that only the ila rug Selas ovaias (or tng Movados) neguyoagy 
which belonged to the Son, was adedqog [i. e. in all essential 
respects like] to the Father. Sabellius, accurately interpreted, 
maintained that the Son was SeavPouwmnos [i. e. the incarnate 
Logos]; which one may plainly see from the fact, that accord- 
ing to his views the Logos first became Son by taking to him- 
self the human nature.* It must therefore have been with him 
only an accommodation to the reigning modes of speech, when 
he used the phraseology vionarwe ; if indeed this is not to be 
explained in another way, of which I shall speak in the sequel. 
But even if it should be supposed that Father and Son are 
adslga [of the same grade and nature], according to this mode 
of representation, and that both sustain the same relation to the 
Moves ; also that the Son as God is not derived (as Sabellius’ 
opponents affirmed) from the Father ; still Sabellius had good 
reason, even after he distinguished between the Father and 
God as he is in himself, to hold fast the expressions Father and 
Son, as having a sense mutually relative. This however we 
can fully understand and appreciate, only when the very diffi- . 








* Tov hoyov éy aozn usy sivas Loyor unhas* ore 08 éynFeunnos, tots 
avoucoFar vioy* med yKe THS exipavelus un ivow Vidr, GAAG LOyoY Ud— 
voy: Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. 1V. 22. [‘ That the Logos in the be- 
ginning was simply Logos; but when he became incarnate, then he 
was called Son ; for before he made his appearance he was not Son, 
but was only Logos.’| With this agrees the assertion, that in the 
Old Testament, Son does not at all occur. So in the sequel: 2odey 
58 Kom ty Tovavtny Indvoray éoyjuaoww, FocaIou xahoy* pact On doc 
10 un sighoPoar év TH mohowe megi vio’ GALe meQh hoyou, al uae tovTO 
vEATEQOY UMovosiy TOU hoyou TOY Vioy OixfEBuvotytoL, OTL Mr) év TH TO- 
howd, ad” ey th xowwh wovor, meQi avtov éhéydn. [‘ Whence they 
have acquired such an opinion, it may be well to declare. They say, 
it is because in the Old Testament nothing is said of the Son, but of 
the Logos; and on this account they affirm that we must consider 
the Son as more recent than the Logos, because the Son is not spoken 
of in the Old Testament, but only in the New.’] From this [if it be 
correct] it would follow, that Sabellius did not understand Ps. IT. 
and other like passages, of Christ. But still it should be remarked, 
that in Sabellius’ own theory, the expression Logos stands in the back- 
ground, and that such assertions occur only in contest with the party 
of his opposers, It is uncertain, moreover, whether they belong to 
Sabellius, or to his followers ; indeed, the latter would seem the more 
probable. Still, they are certainly in accordance with the views of 
Sabellius. 
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cult question shall have been answered : ‘In what way, and in 
what respect, has Sabellius represented Father and Son each 
to be a peculiar megvyeaqn of the Godhead ? 

To infer from his expression vionarwe that he held to this 
sentiment, would be going too far. But the fact itself, viz., 
what his opinion was, is not only clear from the passage out of 
Basil (Hom. 24), but in part also from Bas. Epist. 214. 236. 
In the latter, however, Father and Son are merely placed on 
- the ground of equality ; and if this were all the evidence we had, 
“it might remain doubtful, whether both were not intended as tro- 
pical expressions, which the Scripture employs in respect to va- 
--rious relations. One might indeed allege, that if either of the 
appellations, Father and Son, marks an ida negeyoagn of the 
Godhead, then does also the other; and also that Son, used as 
a tropical expression, cannot possibly be employed in the same 
sense as Father, and consequently that Father in such a case 
must be something different.from a tropical expression. If more- 
over such expressions now as m@0cwmovsio9as UNO TNS YOUPNS 
dvamoews [to be represented as different persons by the Scrip- 
tures],* and the like,t may be referred to the mere modus of 
representation in Scripture, and nothing that is distinctive or de- 
finitive respecting the Godhead lies at the basis of them; still 
this method of explanation is not applicable to those passages 
which belong not to the Scripture, but which Sabellius employ- 
ed in order to explain his views respecting the evolution of the 
Trinity from the Unity.{ Athanasius, indeed, argues respect- 
ing the passage in question, on the ground that the Moves and 
the Father are one and the same ; and elsewhere he substitutes 
one for the other.4 That the assertions which he employs, 


* Basil. Epist. 214. 

+ Tov avroy Gsoy fa 1 tnonsyuévg Ovto, WQdS THs ExoTOTE TAGA— 
mintovous xostus ustowogportusvor* viv us we matEge., viv OE ws vlor, 
yin 08 ds musta dywov SvaltyerGou* Basil. Ep. 210.5, [To affirm 
that the same God, who is one in substance, according to the various 
exigencies of the case assumed different forms; now as Father, then 
as Son, and again as Holy Spirit.’] 

t ‘A Movas what d sion yéyove To.s* Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. 
IV.12. Or, éxdariv9y j Moves sig Toutdo. Ibid. 14. [‘The Unity 
extended became a Trinity.—The Unity was extended into a Trin- 
ity.’ 

-§ Otro xot d moro 6 wvtos Ey eoT!, mor iv stout Oé sig vioy wont mei 
po Ib. 25. And in the sequel : ZotaL O TOTNO hoyos xo MYEUULCE 
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however, are not such as Sabellius himself employed, is clear 
from the fact, that if Sabellius had so interchanged marje and 
poves and made them altogether equivalent, it cannot be ex- 
plained how Athanasius himself could have lighted upon the 
suspicion as he plainly did, that after all it might be, that the 
Movag of Sabellius was something different from the Father.* 
To have suggested such a thought, so strange to him and to 
those of the like belief, and to the Arian divines, there must 
have been some very strong and forcible declarations of Sabel- 
lius respecting this subject. On the same ground too, [viz. the 
strangeness of such views to Athanasius], we may explain the 
fact, that although Sabellius may have very explicitly declared 
himself respecting the point in question, yet Athanasius was too 
little accustomed to considering the subject in this light, to be 
able to hold fast in mind such views. Ever and anon, there- 
re, he relapses into his usual mode of representation, ViZ., aS 
if Father and Moveg were one and the same. And on this 
ground it is, that he undertakes to contradict Sabellius. , 
Allowing now the truth of what has been said, two supposi- 
tions may then be made respecting the phrase viowarwe as 
above mentioned. Sabellius, in the first place, may have re- 
garded the Son as a peculiar negvyoagy of the Godhead, and 
placed him on an equality with the negeyoaqy of the Father ; 
as Beryll did. And this I apprehend to have been his view. 
Or, in the second place, like Noetus, he may have looked upon 
the development of the Godhead in the Son, as something in its 
nature transitory ; and so of the development in the Father. 
The latter opinion seems to have been ascribed to him by all 
those, who, passing Beryll by, ascribe to Sabellius the same 
opinion as that of Noetus, and accuse him of renewing the No- 
etian heresy. The opinion, however, that Sabellius leaned up- 
on the more correct sentiments of Beryll, and proceeded to 





ayLoY, @ usr YivousVos TatNO, @ Oé Loyos, @ 5 nystuo, meds THY oslay 
Exccotou aouotousyos* nol Ovoucte psy UidG Had mYEiMO, TH O8 OVTL MA- 
to wovoy. [‘'Thus the Father is the same, and is merely extended 
into a Son and Spirit.—The Father will be both Logos and Holy 
Spirit; at one time becoming Father, then Son, and again Holy Spirit, 
accommodating himself to the exigencies of each occasion; so that in 
name there is a Son and a Spirit, but in truth only a Father.] 

* “Extos st un 7 dsyousvy mag att Moves alho ti gots maga tov 
matéga* Cont. Arian. Orat. 1V.13. [‘ Unless indeed the Unity spoken 
of by him, is something different from the Father.’] 
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still further development of these, appears to have more weighty 
reasons on its side ; as may be seen from the following consid- 
erations. 

In the disputation of Athanasius, now commonly ascribed to 
Vigilius, but which exhibits some good knowledge of definitions 
and the means of defence employed by the various parties 
among ancient theologians; which, moreover, is far from being 
partial to Sabellius; it is merely objected to him, (which Euse- 
bius also objects to Beryll), that he denied the pre-existence of 
the Son.* That the incarnation, however, was nothing more 
than a temporary descent of the Divinity into humanity, which 
was followed by an ascent or withdrawal, (like the mutable 
condition of the Son, which Theodoret charges Noetus with 
maintaining) ; and all in such a way, that the Trinity may be 
supposed to consist of nothing more than theophanies which are 
transitory in their nature; this, or the like to this, I say, is not 
at all charged by Vigilius upon Sabellius. Athanasius does in- 
deed accuse him of having learned from the Stoics, that God 
alternately expands and contracts himself.+ But to this decla- 
ration we may oppose that of Vigilius again, who represents Sa- 
bellius himself as accusing the strenuous advocates of personali- 
ty in the Godhead, because they ascribed to the Deity expan- 
sion and contraction; and to such an ascription he objects, on 
the ground that it is contrary to his simple nature.[ Conse- 
_ quently we cannot suppose that Sabellius himself employed such 
modes of representation. 

When we accurately examine the expression of Athanasius 
quoted above, we shall find that it relates to an assertion of Sa- 





* Sabellius, unam confitendo personam, Filium ante cunctorum 
originem saeculorum subsistere denegavit ; Opp. Athanas. II. p, 645. 
[‘Sabellius, in confessing one person only, denied that the Son sub- 
sisted before the commencement of all ages.’] 

$ Totto 58 tows a0 tay Tromay InéloBs JooPeBorovevay ovoreh— 
Aeodor not modw éxtetvecSor toy Geov: Cont, Arian. Orat. IV. 13. 
[‘ This perhaps he took from the Stoics, who affirm that God con- 
tracts and again expands himself.’] 


t Necesse est, enim, ut se ipsa minuendo contrahat, aut dilatando 
diffundat. ... Quae, quoniam simpliciilli et ineffabili naturae congru- 
ere minime possunt, etc. Opp. Athanas. II. p. 624. [‘ For it (the 
Godhead) must necessarily contract itself by diminution, or expand 
itself by dilation. . . . Which things, as they are by no means congru- 
ous with that simple and ineffable nature, etc.’] 
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bellius respecting the Son, which is of such a nature as to con- 
vey the idea, that he could return back to the Unity and cease 
to exist any longer in an ita néeoryoagy.* But such an asser- 
tion is only one of those hypothetical declarations, which are 
often made in order to place a sentiment in as strong a light as 
possible. To Sabellius and his friends, no doubt, it seemed 
very important to maintain, that Trinity was not essential to 
Godhead as in itself considered, but only in reference to crea- 
ted beings and on their account. Indeed their opponents them- 
selves recognized this; inasmuch as they named the whole 
doctrine respecting the Trinity the secret of the otxovomter, i. e. 
of the gospel-dispensation. Still they did not hold this position 
fast; inasmuch as they further asserted, that if the Logos were 
not ovorwdng and vpeorus [essential and substantial], then must 
God be a Being compounded of essence and attribute. 

Now according to this mode of representation, hypostasis in 
the divine Being must be something necessarily existent and 
independent of all o¢xovouie. Such a view of the subject Sa- 
bellius felt himself bound very strongly to oppose, in order to 
preserve a proper balance between ovaeyia on the one hand, 
i. e. the doctrine concerning the essential unity of the Godhead, 
and the oéxovoude on the other, i. e. the doctrine respecting 
those distinctions in the Godhead which have relation to the 
method of salvation as published to men. This opposition he 
could not express in a stronger manner, than by the declara- 
tion, that the appropriate eg¢ygaq7 of the Godhead which took 
place through the incarnation, had such an exclusive relation 
to men, that if men were to cease, this also would do the same. 
This opinion did not bind him however to hold to the idea, that 
the Son ever returns to, and is absorbed by, the Godhead ; un- 
less indeed he maintained, that all created beings were absorb- 
ed by it in a similar way ; of which some intimations given by 
Athanasius*would seem to accuse him. 

, From the opinion expressed above arose, no doubt, as Epi- 
phanius informs us, the belief that Sabellius had compared the 
Son to a ray of light, which goes out from the sun and is reflected 





* It seems to be pretty certain, that Athanasius gives us the asser- 
tion of Sabellius, in nearly his own words, in the following formula, 
viz., 00 judas yeyéryntan, xo we aude avorosyer, va 7 wore y* Cont. 
Arian. Orat. IV. 12. [‘ For our sake he was born, and with us was 
he brought up, that he might be what he was.’] 


+ Ibid. 2. 
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back again.* Appropriately, however, he could regard the 
reception of Christ into heaven, only as a change of his human 
condition ; not as if the relation of the divine in him toward 
the Godhead in itself considered, was thereby changed. And 
the difference between Son and Spirit could in his view, in re- 
spect to this point, consist only in this, that the Son lived and 
acted in our world only a short time, but now exerts his active 
power in heaven ; while the Spirit continues still to act upon and 
in the church on earth. Confounding these together, Epipha- 
nius might attribute to Sabellius, what in a strictly doctrinal sense 
he never avowed. 

That Sabellius did not hold the Trinity to be only a transz- 
tory development, is plain from the imagery which he employed 
in relation to this subject. I make no particular account here 
of that similitude, which Epiphanius charges him with employ- 
ing, viz., that ‘the Father is the body, the Son the soul, and. 
the Spirit the spirit. Although Athanasius himself alludes to 
this ;+ yet I cannot suppose it to be a genuine sentiment of Sa- 
bellius. For if Sabellius had placed the third person of the 
Trinity as much higher than the first, as the spirit of man stands 
in rank above his body, stronger objection would have been 
made to this representation among the orthodox, and more sus- 
picion would have attached to him on account of this, than on 
all other grounds. 

There is another comparison, however, which he seems to 
have designedly placed in opposition to the usual one; which 
is, that the Father is like the natural sun; the Son is like the 
radiance of the light from it; and the Spirit may be compared 
to the points of the same. Sabellius, however, compares the 
circular form of the Sun as connected with its motion, its power 
of giving light and of sending forth heat, with the distinctions in 
the Godhead ;} for these are not mere transitory phenomena, 





* Haeres. LXII. 1. + Athanas, cont. Sabell. Greg. 13. 


t HW cic dav 7 ey Tale, Ovte ev év woes tmooraeet, To Eis OE ove TOS 
évegyelas © pnt Jé 10 Pwtiotindy, not to Fadsnoy, Hor UVTO TIS MEQLEPE 
gstas ozija* Epiph. Haeres. LXII. 1. {‘ Or as in the sun, there be- 
ing but one hypostasis, there are still three powers ; I mean the light- 
giving, the ‘nourishing, and the circular form itself] In this case, 
however, the «itd [as employed’ by Epiphanius] means something 
quite contrary to the opinion of Sabellius, who would have regarded 
the ovjuc as nothing more than one of its powers ; and thus Sabellius 
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but active powers which continue as long as there are living 
beings on whom the sun can act and by whom it may be noti- 
ced. Hence this similitude represents very well the views of 
Sabellius respecting the relation of Trinity to Unity in the God- 
head, save that one must not undertake to illustrate the appro- 
priate functions of each of the persons in the Godhead, by 
those three powers of the sun. 

It cannot be ascertained in a satisfactory manner, whether 
Sabellius regarded the three persons of the Trinity as éveoyecos 
of the Unity or Movag, and employed the word évégyeve in the 
room of the mé@vyeagn which was employed by Beryll. But 
still, this opinion seems to be rendered probable, by another 
similitude which Sabellius is said to have made use of, viz., that 
the Trinity stands related to Unity, as the gifts of the Spirit in 
the church stand related to the Giver. The gifts are bestowed 
where and when the Spirit will, and wherever he is; yet each 
is as it were a peculiar neovyoaq7) of the same Spirit. His pow- 
er is but one and the same; but yet its metes and bounds, and 
manner of being put forth, are different in each particular in- 
stance*—a mode of illustration which plainly shews, to say the 
least, that Sabellius did not regard the personality of the God- 
head as a transitory phenomenon. 

Considering this point now as made out, let us advance near- 
er to the question: ‘In what sense was the Father, separately 
from the divine Unity in itself considered, regarded by Sabel- 
lius as a peculiar mevyoaq7 of the Godhead ?? 


is traduced by the reporter of his opinions, who supposes this oyjue 
to be the same as the avtonisog itself; for in his view, the Father was 
the same as the avt0Fsoc. 

* Maiveron 08 xt magadsiypott yowmevos th TOU myEtmaTtos yorouTE” 
gsi yoo worse Sraigécsis yooutuctwy sici, to OS ato mretua, ovTH 
xaL O MATHO O AUTOS py eotL, Mlativstas Oé sig Lioy xo mvetuc* Atha- 
nas. cont. Arian. Orat. IV. 25. [‘He raves, and appeals to the ex- 
ample of the grace of the Spirit ; for he says, that as there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same Spirit, so also the Father is the same, but ex- 
tends himself into Son and Spirit] Here one must put #ed¢ or pores, 
where Athanasius employs warjg; and on the other hand he must 
arrange wate along with Son and Spirit; and then must not suffer 
himself to be misled by the comment of Athanasius, who, either from 
misunderstanding or artifice, treats the comparison employed, just as 
if the three divine persons were supposed to exist in the same way in 
relation to particular men, as the gifts of the Spirit exist in relation to 
particular individuals. 
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A passage in Theodoret relative to the opinion of Sabellius, 
and particularly to his opinion on this point, first occurs to us 
here.* ‘This assigns the business-of legislation or law-giving to 
the Father. But it is plain that we cannot interpret this pas- 
sage according to the letter. The a»6gwnjooe [becoming in- 
carnate] which is predicated of the Son, and the éneposrjoas 
[being conversant with—indwelling] which is predicated of the 
Spirit, will not compare well with the office of legislation as- 
signed to the Father ; for the one is state or condition, while the 
other is action. If now we seek for the action which is predi- 
cated of the Son and Spirit, so as to complete the comparison ; 
and should trust to the representations of Epiphanius respecting 
Sabellius,} so far as this point is concerned ; still legislation is 
not the whole, or only official business of the father. It would 
not be so, even in case one should boldly and without any solid 
support assume the position, that according to Sabellius, the 
Trinity are concerned only with operations upon men of a spir- 
tual nature. Sabellius, with other ancient fathers, would not 
have disdained to regard even heathen wisdom as something pre- 
paratory to Christianity ; and this, as well as legislating for the 
Jews, he must have ascribed to the Father. 

Another passage in Hilary{ gives us only some obscure inti- 
mation; because one does not well know how to interpret na- 


* Toy avtoy ws marion vomoPstjou., ws vioy évarFownjoor, Enupor- 
tious O& wo myetuo. Fab. Haeret. III. [‘ That the same Being, as 
Father, gives laws ; as Son, becomes incarnate ; as Spirit, is conver- 
sant with us.’] 


+ HeupSévre 58 tov vioy zat eoyacepevoy muvta gy TH xOoUM, TH TIS 
oinovoulas tits evayyslinijs nol owTYQLaG TAY aYIQUmaY... 10 08 KYLOY 
mvEv uo. MEMEO T cL bg TOY KOT WON, Hob nateEtIS noel nok Exact sic Exao— 
toy tay xatokvoupsrar, ovalwoyovety Os tov tovovtoy nod avostésir, x T. de 
[‘ The Son having been sent, and having done all things in the world 
which had respect to the gospel-economy and the salvation of men ... 
and the Holy Spirit to be sent into the world, both in due order and 
in all respects to each one of those who are deemed worthy, to re- 
generate such an one and to quicken him, ete.’] 


t...Ut in assumpto homine se Filium Dei nuncupet, in natura 
vero Deum Patrem ; et unus ac solus, personali demutatione se nunc 
in alio mentiatur ; de Trinit. VII. 39. [‘ That he might name him 
Son of God in his incarnate condition ; in nature, however, he would 
name God the Father; and although he is one and sole, yet by a 
change of person he feigns himself to exist in different ways.’] 
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turd, i. e. whether it is to be taken as the Greek qvove, or in the 
sense of ovole. One cannot therefore decide whether he is to 
construe the passage in natura vero Deum patrem, as mean- 
ing that he is called Father considered in reference to his own 
nature ; or whether (putting the words 7m natura in contrast 
with assumpto homine) we are to interpret the phrase as mean- 
ing, that he is called Father as considered in reference to the 
creation. ‘The first supposition seems to be the more probable ; 
inasmuch as Hilary does not appear to have apprehended the 
distinction made by Sabellius between the Father and the God- 
head in and of itself. Yet still, that the latter mode of inter- 
pretation harmonizes well with the opinion of Sabellius, may be 
made out from two different considerations. 

In the first place, Sabellius must have ascribed the creation 
and government of the world, so far as these were not di- 
rectly involved in the administration of the kingdom of grace, 
to the Godhead as it is in itself, and not to the Trinity as such 5 
or else he must have ascribed it solely to the Father. For the 
Son as such, did not exist before the incarnation ; [i. e. the hu- 
man nature as well as the divine, was. necessary in his view to 
constitute Son in the appropriate sense of this word]. In like 
manner the Spirit did not exist as such [i. e. in his édlo nege- 
yoagy |, before the creation of man. Even in case Sabellius 
held the Old and New Testament dispensation to be substan- 
tially the same, he might have entertained such a view. But 
if now in fact Sabellius held that the Trinity as such is concern- 
ed merely with the spiritual affairs of mén, and that all other 
providential control is to be assigned simply to the Godhead [and 
not to the Father as such]; then the similitude employed by 
him, in respect to the Spirit and his gifts, would have been in- 
ept; for the Spirit operates only by his gifts; and after the 
analogy of this, the Godhead must then operate only by some 
person of the Trinity, and not in and of itself. It would fol- 
low from this, that only the Father was regarded by Sabellius 
as creating and preserving. 

In the second place; if Sabellius had ascribed the creation 
and government of the world only to the Godhead as it isin 
itself; while he ascribed to the Father as a peculiar nzg-yoagy 
of the Godhead only legislation and what was immediately con- 
nected with it; this would have given to his doctrine such a 
distinct and remarkable cast, that no one would then have fail- 
ed to perceive (for this failure often happened) the great dif- 
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ference that he made between the Father and the Moras. 
This would happen, only in case Sabellius was wont to ascribe 
to the Father nearly all those operations ad extra, which others 
commonly did; and so they were easily led by this to imagine, 
that he employed the word Father in the same sense as they 
did, [i. e.-as equivalent to the Movas.] 

Assuming this as probable, we may now see how Sabellius 
could retain the expressions Father and Son, in order to com- 
municate his views respecting the Trinity, in such a sense that 
the first member of the Trinity was named Father, not merely 
as the Creator of all things, but also in relation to the second 
person of the Godhead; although Sabellius did not in reality 
derive the second person from the first. If the second person was 
a peculiar negvyeagy, or (if | may be allowed the expression) 
phasis of the Godhead, only in relation to the incarnation, yet 
this depended on that arrangement of the world in which the 
JSirst person or Father had developed himself ; and this rela- 
tion of dependence, or this causal and consequential connection of 
things, might very well be expressed by the terms Farurr and 
Son. Yea, even if it were established as a general truth, that 
Son of God meant appropriately the God-Man, yet Sabellius 
could employ the expression Son tropically and in the way of 
accommodation respecting the divine nature in the Redeemer, 
although this was the same as that in the Father, because a pe- 
culiar dvoue (if we may so speak on the present occasion) was 
appropriate to that nature, insomuch as it dwelt in a particu- 
lar person which was connected with, or in a sense dependent 
on, an arrangement of the world made by the Father. 

How long Sabellius satisfied himself with such views respect- 
ing Father and Son only, as two denominations (dvowaovac) in 
the Godhead peculiarly related to each other, without adding 
to them the Spirit, we do not certainly know. This however 
should be remarked, viz., we are not to consider that Sabellius, 
for the greater length of time, and in most of his conversation 
and writings, made mention only of Father and Son, merely 
because Basil and Athanasius, in making opposition to his views, 
hardly ever speak of any Being but Father and Son. We do 
not feel necessitated here to inquire after a special reason why 
Sabellius admitted the Spirit to like claims with those of the 
Father and Son; because we are satisfied that this reason lay 
in the gradual unfolding of Christian sentiment. In like man- 
ner we find it altogether natural to. suppose, that each of the 
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two parties did, for a long time, take more interest in the ques- 
tions respecting Father and Son, because these questions pre- 
sented more points for discussion, and more that was interesting, 
than those which related merely to the Spirit. Moreover, in 
later times, Sabellius was controverted principally in connection 
with the Arian disputes ; and consequently his views respecting 
Father and Son were much more frequently drawn into ques- 
tion, than those in regard to the Holy Spirit. 

In respect to the Spirit, his views are disclosed principally by 
the two passages already cited above from Epiphanius, where 
the Spirit is compared with the warming influence of the sun ; 
and by that in Athanasius, where the Spirit with his gifts is 
made the similitude of the divine Unity and Trinity. In the 
former passage, the Spirit is represented in immediate relation 
to individual men; but this view is corrected by an accurate 
consideration of the latter passage. For if the Spirit as he is 
in himself, is as such in particular men, how shall we distin- 
guish him, on the one hand, from his own gifts, which consti- 
tute what comes from him and belongs to particular men? And 
on the other hand, how shall he be taken as an appropriate 
image of the Movas, in case we consider him as personally so 
divided and multiplied? 

Hence we come to the conclusion, that Sabellius’ view 
must have been for substance as follows, and that it may be 
thus represented. ‘That the Holy Spirit operated only in be- 
lievers, his opponents held. But that the Holy Spirit as such 
dwelt personally in particular individuals, could not have been 
held by Sabellius ; for then he would have represented him 
as manifold. And since the Godhead, as viewed by him, was 
the same in all the persons of the Trinity, therefore every par- 
ticular individual thus dwelt in, would have been a Christ, [ be- 
cause God would be in him]. Consequently Sabellius could 
have supposed only that the Spirit dwelt in the community of 
Christians, i. e. the church, as one inone. But every spiritual 
duveues of believers, with whom the Spirit that animated the 
whole connected himself, was a yeovoue, i. e. a peculiar exer- 
tion of the active power of the Spirit, whose being or presence 
therein was circumscribed in a peculiar manner. 

This, rightly made use of, may afford us now some of the 
needed explanation in respect to Sabellius’ mode of represen- 
tation. The Spirit developed himnself as yoocouc, only as he 
united himself with the psychological powers or functions of 
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men, and manifested himself in this way. In like manner the 
simple Unity of the Godhead becomes oy7juc or medownoy (in 
the sense which Sabellius attached to these words),* only by un- 


on with something else, but still in such a way as to suffer no 


change in itself; even as the Spirit remains one and the same, 
in all the diversity of yagéouate which it bestows. 

The self same one Godhead, then, when developed in the 
person of the Redemer, is according to him the second xodow- 
nov in the ‘Trinity ; but still without undergoing any change of 
its Own proper nature by this union. This seems to be equiv- 
alent to saying, that before union with the Redeemer, this sec- 
ond person as such (zur Wiav ri BElag ovolag neoryoagry) 
had no proper existence. Once united, however, the state or 
condition that ensues is abiding ; and the one and the same 
Godhead developed himself therein in a peculiar way, so long 
as the person of the Redeemer exists, or (as we have seen 
above) so long as his office continues ; and all the virtues and 
active powers of the Redeemer, while this second 7edowmov thus 
developes itself in him, stand in the relation to him as the gifts 
of the Spirit do to the Spirit himself. 

In like manner, when the one and the same God unites him- 
self with the church, he becomes the third person, the Spirit, 
who developes himself by the abundance of gifts, which have a 
kind of organized symmetry or relation. In and by himself, 
however, the one God remains in this case unchanged and undi- 
vided. Here also it may be said, that the Spirit did not become 
a peculiar xg00wxor, before that community existed wherein he 
operates and dwells in his peculiar manner, viz. the church. 

From this view of the subject it is plain, that whether Sabel- 
lius held the Spirit of the Old Testament to be the same as 0 
mvevue to aycov, depended on the fact, whether he acknowl- 
edged a true church under the Old Testament. 

The question still remains, how the personality of the Father 
was constituted. If this sustained a relation to the Unity, such 
as that sustained by the other persons, in what way was the 
Godhead affected, or how did it develope itself, in order to be 
called Father ? 





*° Enel tovys avundctatoy tay moocwnwy Kvandaopory ove 0 Sa~ 
Béhivos nagntnoato, sinay toy uvtoy Feov Evo: TH UmoxEyusye OYTO, MT. 
4. Basil. Ep. 210. [Since Sabellius himself did not reject the forma- 
tion of persons that did not convey the idea of hypostasis, saying that 
the same God, being one in substance, etc.”] 
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To these questions we have no data which will furnish us 
with an evplicit answer. We must therefore resort to analogy. 
If the second person as such developes himself in the person 
and office of the Redeemer ; and the Spirit, as third person,. 
developes himself in giving to men spiritual life and sanctifica- 
tion, and for this purpose dwells in believers ; then, if the appro- 
priate office of the Father as such is creation and preservation 
and legislation, (which comprises every thing that may be only 
for spiritual purposes and yet not include redemption itself 
but only what is preparatory to it), it follows that we must come 
to this conclusion respecting the Father, viz. that one and the 
same God so unites with the world, [i. e. developes himself by 
action in and upon it], that he becomes the first person or the 
Father, manifested by all the powers of life and animation 
which form the organic structures of the universe ; and these 
stand related to him as their Father, in such a manner as the 
yoolouare. of the Spirit stand related to him. Before the crea- 
tion of the world, then, according to his view, he was not Fath- 
er, strictly speaking, but the pure divine Unity, not yet devel- 
oped, but existing in and by himself. 

No one however must here admit the idea, that Sabellius re- 
garded the world as pre-existing in its chaotic elements, (as An- 
axagoras supposed it did, before the vovs¢ acted upon it), and 
that afterwards the Godhead arranged and adapted it for use. 
This would be altogether against analogy. Sabellius did not 
hold, that the person of the Redeemer first existed, and then 
the Godhead united with it; but that the person itself sprung 
from the union. In like manner, he did not view the church 
as first having existence, and then the Spirit as uniting with it ; 
but the church itself took its rise, and the peculiar negeyoapy 
of the Spirit was developed, by his union to it. In this way, 
every development of personality in the Godhead, even the sec- 
ond and third, must be regarded as in its nature ereative ; how 
much more then may we contemplate the first person in this 
light, and regard the rise of the creation and the becoming a 
Father, as coexisting, or as resulting from the same act. 

If now Sabellius believed that the world took its rise in time, 
(although we know nothing certain respecting his opinion on 
this point, nor even whether he made it a question), then the 
first member of the Trinity would, in this respect, have been 
altogether like the others, inasmuch as that before the creation 
it had no peculiar azocyeagy. Even if he believed that the | 
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world was eternal, still the only point of difference, in his view, 
between the Father and the other persons of the Godhead, 
would have been, that the two latter had a definite point of time 
at which they began to develope themselves, but the former 
not so. Yet even in such a case, (which however is by no 
means a probable one), the dissimilarity between the persons 
would have been almost wholly made to vanish, by reason of 
the exactly similar relation of the three persons to the Unity. 

This relation itself, as viewed by Sabellius, cannot be better 
described than by saying, that the Most High, in and of himself 
and considered apart from the idea of Trinity, the true Movac, 
would be altogether in and by himself and altogether unknown 
to other beings. But this could take place only on condition, 
that no cther beings besides himself had an existence. The 
Trinity, therefore, is Gop REVEALED; and each member of 
the same, is a peculiar mode of this revelation. The Godhead, 
however, in each of these, is one and the same and not a differ- 
ent one ; but still, it is never revealed to us as it is in itself, but 
as it is developed in the persons of the Trinity. 

Hence, even when Sabellius so explains a particular passage 
of Scripture as if he took away the distinction between the per- 
sons of the Godhead, he does this because he appropriates the 
sense of it, (although the words are those of Christ),* to the 
Godhead as remaining in itself one and the same ; so that one 
can truly say, that the antithesis between God unrevealed and 
God revealed was never more completely and strictly carried 
out, in connection with the idea of a Trinity, than by Sabellius. 
According to him, the whole Trinity is God revealed ; but the 
divine Being as he is in and of himself and in his simple unity, 
as God concealed or unrevealed. 

It needs only to be mentioned in order to be plain to every 
one, that such views must have had a very important influence 
on the further formation of doctrines respecting the divine attri- 
butes, if it had only been considered as settled, that the God- 
head in itself is an indescribable and simple nature, of which we 





* Id sine dubio restat intelligi, ut unus idemque in se ipso manens, 
de se ipso singulariter dicere videatur: Ego in Patre, et Pater in me; 
et, Qui me vidit, vidit et Patrem ; Opp. Athanas. II. p. 644. [That 
undoubtedly yet remains to be understood, that he who continues to 
be one and the same in himself, should appear to speak in the singu- 
lar number concerning himself: I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me; and, He who hath seen me hath seen the Father.’] 
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cannot affirm that it is compounded of substance and attributes 5 
and that all attributes belong only to one of the three persons, 
or to all threein common. All this, moreover, must plainly 
have remained in a perpetual state of oscillation, so long as the 
Godhead as it is in itself, and the Father who is only one of 
the three persons, were confounded together. 

It appears also, in case one holds fast to analogy, that all liv- 
ing creatures in the world must hold such a relation to the Fa- 
ther, as the gifts and graces in the church do to the Spirit ; and 
then it would seem, as if the doctrine respecting sin and grace 
in their antithetic relation, would, under the influence of such 
views, have obtained a more simple and definite development, 
than it could possibly do under the influence of the Athanasian 
creed. Yea one might say, perhaps, that then a more certain 
and immoveable station had been found, which was intermediate 
between the Manichaean yvwovg on the one hand, (which held 
the Father of Jesus and the dyucoveyos to be different beings), 
and the agédeve [uniformity, voidness of all distinction] of the 
Ebionites on the other, which regarded Christianity only as a 
kind of purified Judaism. But these views might both need 
some further development; which, however, cannot here be 
made for want of room. 

That Sabellius should strenuously insist on it, that God un- 
revealed or the Moves, and God revealed or the Zoras, were 
not different but one and the same, was of course to be expect- 
ed. ‘The more pure his theology was from foreign philosophy, 
(that it could be traced to the Stoic or Heraclitan School was a 
mere phantasy of his opponents), the more would he be desirous 
of fully satisfying the demands of Christian belief ; which, with- 
out some such limitation as that just mentioned, was in danger 
of falling into, or rather of remaining in a state of division which 
could not be healed. With such views as he entertained, he 
was fully entitled to employ the expression duoovovoe respect- 
ing the persons of the Trinity ; and in fact it would seem 
that he did at first employ it in a sense not remote from 
that in which it was employed in the Schools.* But that 





* From what Hilary says of Paul of Samosata, one may conclude 
that the latter made use of the expression 6uoovovos, in respect to the 
Father and the Son. Hilary (de Synod. 86) says: Male homousion 
Samosatenus confessus est....octoginta episcopi olim respuerunt. 
[‘He of Samosata fraudulently professed his belief in Opoovorm... 
eighty bishops in former times rejected it.’] Many places in Hilary 
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he employed the formula wovoovola, some have assumed only 
through mistake.* When Basil, however, disputes his right to 
make use of o“oovovoe, and claims this word exclusively for his 
own party,} this claim rests on an explanation of the word which 





appear to confirm this view; e. g. de Synod. 81, 82.—Still I appre- 
hend that Hilary entertained erroneous views respecting the opinion 
of Paul of Samosata; and that the latter leaned much more to the 
views of Artemon and Theodotus. I should think it safer to hold to 
what Athanasius (de Synod. 43) bas suggested : of tov Yopooutée xo- 
toxgivartes exioxoror Yonportes sionnaor, uN stv OuoovoLoy Toy vior 
t@ matgt. [‘The bishops who condemned him of Samosata, in their 
writing with regard to this have said, that the Son is not homoousian 
with the Father.’] This must be compared with de Synodis 45. 47, 
tov Hoathov copilecdoui te Déhovtos nut déyovtos, sb wy & avPourov 
yéyovey 0 yolotos Sedc, OVxoty Omootords éots TO TMaTOL, x.t. . [‘ Paul 
wishing to play the sophist, and saying, Unless Christ had become 
God through the incarnation, then he would not have been homoousi- 
an with the Father’]. It seems to result from this comparison, that 
Paul said to his opposers: ‘If you reject my views, then you must 
maintain that the Son is homoousian with the Father ;’ which they 
were not prepared to assert, [and so condemned the use of duoovavos, 
in such a sense as Paul had employed it]. 

That Paul did not himself invent the word 6uoovorog, may be shewn 
from Hilary, who tells us that Dionysius of Alexandria rejected it ; 
and this a long time before the eighty bishops condemned Paul. [Di- 
onysius died about 241; Paul flourished about 270]. Who then 
brought ouoovcros into use, and employed it in contest with Diony- 
sius? Plainly it must have been Sabellius; who is the only man 
that can be thought of as referred to by Basil in the following pas- 
sage: viv Mey GYOUODY TO Omoovotor Ovo: TOY éx ODETTE TOY UTOOTE- 
osm xoxHs ATO xExonuévoy, Ep. IX. 2. [‘Now indeed condemning 
duootatoc, because wickedly perverted by him in respect to the re- 
jecting of the hypostases.’] 

Farther back than this dispute, we are unable to trace the doctri- 
nal use of o“oovav0s. 


* Oite yag vionet09e poovortpusy, wg ob SaPEdduov, Aéyovtes wovoot- 
gov xo ox Smootovoy, nod éy TOUT AYOLQOUYTES TO sivow vidy* Athanas. 
Expos. Fid. 2. [‘ Neither do we consider him as Son-Father (like the 
Sabellians), nor affirm that he is wovootaros and not duootovos, and by 
this destroy his Sonship’]. Here iégyovteg must be connected with 
[jets] poovotper, and not with 2ofédvov; as the whole connection 
clearly shews. 


t Otay vag plow ovolor, un Sto & iv0¢ uequodévta vos... ov. yag 
adehea léyousy x. t. 1. Homil. 4. [‘ When I speak of one substance, 
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is neither grammatical nor favoured by the usus loquendi of the 
fathers. According to this explanation, the Son was called 
Omoovotos with the Father, because he had his origin from the 
Father ; in accordance with the Nicene Creed. ‘The Holy 
Ghost, then, could not, according to this view, be duoovosog 
with the Son ; ; because he originated not from him, but from 
the Father. The Son and Spirit, therefore, were more prop- 
erly adzdgol than omoovovor; and consequently o“oovovos could 
not be applied in the same sense to all the members of the 
Trinity ; ; which, however, was asserted by the opponents of Sa- 
bellius in general. 

With this peculiar mode of explaining duoovovog no passage 
of any writing harmonizes, which stands unconnected with the 





do not suppose two divisions of one thing. .. for we do not speak of 
adele, twin things’]. But this appears to be particularly in opposi- 
tion to the objections made by Paul of Samosata against his oppo- 
nents’ views, viz., that, if the Son is owoovevog with the Father, then a 
Uneoxeuern ovate, i. e. a substance antecedent to them, must be sup- 
posed, in which both participate. 

One must compare here Athanasius (de Synod. 45), where he says: 
ovxovy opoovords got TO Tort ol, nor avayun Toss ovolus sive, lo 
moonyouusrny, tas O& dvo é€ éxsiyng. [* Therefore he is not homoousi- 
an with the Father, and as if there must necessarily be three sub- 
stances, one precedent, and the other two derived from it.] Just as 
if he objected Sabellianism against them,—as Basil represents it, i. e. 
the Moves as being the antecedent substance, and Father and Son as 
divided out of the same. 

But Basil says the same thing still more definitely, in respect to Sa- 
bellius ; Ep. 52. For first he limits the meaning of the word as fol- 
lows: od 700 Tot adehper ahdajhous 6 ouoovoue héyeret, ¢ omg TUES tocethy— 
paouy* ahh ovo xa TO aituoy wob TO && TOU cutiov THY Umugéiy Boy 
TIS AVTAS UaoxN pioews, opootove héyetos. [For not things that are 
twin to each other does duootc1e mean, as some have supposed ; but 
when both the cause, and that which has its subsistence from the 
cause, are substantially of the same nature, they are called éuoovova.’ 
—This is beyond all question a forced definition]. This goes direct- 
ly against the supposition of Paul of Samosata. Basil then continues : 
ary 8 7 parm (i. e. in the sense above given) nob To tou ZaBehdiou x0— 
“Ov  emovogFouren * dar ouget vag mS TOUTOTHTOL THS broordoewe, noe 
siocyet teheioy TOY moo em wY yvovay* ov yug autor totiy Exvta ouo- 
ovovoy, GAL ExEgoy ETéQq). [‘But this same word also corrects the er- 
ror of Sabellius ; for it denies a sameness of substance, and presents 
a perfect conception of personality ; for the same thing is not homo- 
ousian with itself, but one thing with another. ] 
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strange assertion of Basil.* | When, however, this father says, 
that the expression ouoovevos must lead to some definitive limi- 
tation of ngdc¢wzov, Sabellius would by no means be displeased 
with this. How could he have pronounced those to be here- 
tics who deny Father, Son, and Spirit,+ if he had himself made 
no distinction between them? For any omission to make this 
distinction must have been altogether a denial of one or other 
of the*persons of the Trinity. 

It appears, moreover, and I trust satisfactorily appears, from 
what has already been said, how definitely Sabellius distinguish- 
ed between the members of the Trinity ; and how exactly one 
may define the peculiar province of each person, according to 
the views of Sabellius, if he will diligently and carefully attend 
to the respective characteristics of each. 

Stull we know, that his opponents sometimes accused him of 
only denying a proper hypostasis in the Godhead while they ad- 
mit that he allowed of zgoowna; and yet at other times they 
accuse him of admitting only one nedowzor, to which in differ- 
ent relations he gave different names.{ [How can these seem- 





* ‘¢ af ’ 4 ‘ e t ,Y ~ Dee , ? , 
Owoovoroy héyetas TO THUTOY Ty PLoEL xut TH aOLOTHTL oAQUAhOx— 
tog* Greg. Thaumat. de Fide, 2. [‘ Homoousian that is called, which 
is without variation, the same in nature and in permanency’].— Owo- 
1 a ET 1 , 

ovaLdy éotLy 6 TOY atOY émidéystaL hOyOY THS OvTLas* oloy K&ySQwroS 
2 a 29. ' Wie Pe Sy st \ 1 c o 
avSoumou ovdéey Irapéger xaF0 uyFewsos gotly ... OTH xat Fsog Feou 
ovdéy Srapéoer 1 Seg got. [‘ Homoousian is that which has the same 
ratio of being; as one man differs not from another in the particular 
of being a man... so God differs in nothing from God, in so far as 
Godhead is concerned’]. Every where one finds the same thing, 


+ Ego tibi Sabellium lego, anathema dicentem his qui Patrem. et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum ausi sunt denegare ; Biblioth. Max. Pat. 
Lugd. VIII. p. 204. [‘I tell you of Sabellius, who pronounced an 
anathema on those who dared to deny Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit.’] 

t In proof of the first accusation, the following passages may be no- 
ticed, in addition to those already cited above. - Lovd ao wos éotw (7) 
LoaBedhiouos éy meoccynuo-te Xgrotvoriguov TQ svayyEhing wnguy Lore 
emeoayousvos* 6 YaQ ev TEKyue MohUTQOTWROY héywy TUTEQH nO LOY 
nor wyloy myeiuo, x T. 2. Bas. Ep. 210. 3. [‘ Sabellianism is Judaism, 
coming privily into the preaching of the gospel under the guise of 
Christianity ; for it maintains, that Father and Son and Holy Spirit 
are one and the same thing, although consisting of different persons.’] 

In proof of the second, the following passage may be cited from 
Athanasius de Synod. 26: za? tovs Aéyortag 08 toy wvtoy matéga xet 
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ingly contradictory accusations be accounted for?] In some 
such manner, I apprehend, as the following. 

So far as the Trinity is related to Unity, in like manner as 
God revealed is to God unrevealed; and so far as each mem- 
ber of the Trinity arises from a union of the Godhead with 
something that is without it, [e. g. its union with the human na- 
ture, the church, etc.]; in like manner as the yao/ouare of the 
Spirit arise from his union with the rational faculties or powers 
of men—in both respects each member of the Trinity stands 
related to Unity, as that which is external stands related to that 
which is internal. This relation is expressed by the word mia- 
tuvecdat. For the simple nature of the Godhead, we can as- 
sume no symbol of which space can be predicated, except a 
point. Now if a point be developed, it must be by extent, 1. e. 
by a superficies that stands related to a point, and by which 
only a point is presented to our notice; inasmuch as it cannot 
be apprehended in its simple state as it is in itself. The word 
ndatvveodat, employed to designate as it were the development 
of a member of the Trinity, and the word mgdowxoy employed 
to designate such member as developed, are connected tropical 
expressions ; for each signifies, as it were, countenance or vis- 
age presented to our apprehension, of which the interior part or 





vioy nab uyioy nretiua, xoF Evdg xo TU adtoU TQoGyuatoG Te xad MEOTH— 
TOU TH Tole dvouata aasBac exhauBavortos... ToLoUTOL yaQ sioLY Ob 
Tatgonacctavol usy mage “Popaior, TuBeddvavor 63 xahotusvor mag 
juiy, [‘And those who affirm that Father and Son and Holy Spirit 
are the same, impiously giving out three names for one and the same 
thing and person ... these are called Patripassians among the Romans, 
and Sabellians with us.’]. So again in his I[éotsg dua odd. VII., he 
says—plo tdctaors, xal Ey ToL@rUUoY medcwmoy. [‘ One hypostasis, 
and one person with three names’]. So Theodoret (Fab. Haeret.) says ; 
xad tove usr [rot SuBehdéov] Iovdalwy ovdév &usvoy Svocxeyusvous evon— 
cet, MAqY Ooo Unég dvoueTaY Siepégorvtoruovor, [* He will find those 
[of Sabellius’ party] to be nothing better than Jews, except that they 
differ merely in name]. In like manner Chrysostom: 2oBéldvog your 
0 AiBic... Ty ano THY SnuctwY toUTwY eyyitnta mds TOY YEyEVYNXO- 
Toe fupuvousrny 8ig aoeBetag inodecw xa Evoc moocumov xa pias 
vumootacsws Unovolay jetacey* de Sacerdot. 1V. Tom. I. p. 409. [Sa- 
bellius the Libyan... eagerly seized upon the proximity to him who 
begat, manifested by such expressions, [i. e. proximity to the Father], 
to make out an impious supposition, even the notion of one person and 
one hypostasis.’] See also the same author, Hom. cont. Anom. VII. 
4. Tom. I. p. 507. 
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central-point (if I may thus speak), must present itself to our 
apprehension. | 

As a like instance, every yageoue is, as one may say, a kind 
of mooownor of the Spirit; yet the mvevyuc, which by necessary 
supposition is discernible in each, is still but one me00wnov of 
the Godhead. , 

Sabellius in this way admitted only three medowma, because 
as a Christian he acknowledged only three ways in which God 
had specially revealed himself; and these three he separated 
definitely from each other. This definite separation was, in his 
view, the téheta trav no0cwnwy évvova, [the perfect apprehen- 
sion of the persons]. The Son was not, in his view, the same 
as the Father, because he was united with something different 
from that with which the Father was united, and acted:in a dif- 
ferent sphere; and nothing but misunderstanding of his views, 
and a failure to make a distinction between the Movag and the 
Father, could accuse him of an opinion opposite to this.’ But the 
real Godhead in the Father and in the Son was, in his view, 
one and the same. 

When the ancient fathers come out with their proofs, on the 
other side, that the Aovo¢ and cogia must develope themselves 
in a substantial way (ovovwdas), for otherwise God must be ovr- 
dexos [composite] if this were not the case,* Sabellius justly 
regarded this as a virtual undermining of the Christian Tovas, 
because one must, [in the same way Of reasoning], make as 
many yévynuare [ofispring, emanations] as there are divine at- 
tributes or perfections. Moreover when his opponents represen- 
ted the Godhead of the Logos as a different and derived one, 
he must needs then say, that in such a way and in such a sense 
he could not admit persons in the Godhead.t 

That he even affirmed, however, that there is but one-noogm~ 
mov in the Godhead, I do not believe; if we “except~what he 
may have said respecting the period before the incarnation. 
It would militate against the meaning of xgdswzov, which his 
adversaries not without bitterness attribute to him, viz. the part 





* See Athanas. cont. Arian. Orat. IV. 1. 2. 


+ Ne... duos nihilominus Deos separatim distinctos adserere con- 
vincaris, aut .. . nescio quam personarum hiformitatem portento alicui 
similem ; Disput. Opp. Athanas. IT. p. 644. [‘ Lest you be convicted 
of putting together two who are nothing less than Gods separately 
distinct; or... I know not what kind of double-form of persons, 
like to some monster.’] 
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which the Godhead acts in respect to us ;* for he who acts only 
one part, does not in the proper sense act any part, [i. e. he sus- 
tains no feigned character]. More than this Sabellius surely 
meant, when he spoke of three persons ; for union with different 
objects leads to diffierent offices, as we may say; and these 
must necessarily connect themselves with realities and not with 
mere pretences. Some glimmerings of such views as those in 
Sabellius, may even be found in the words of Basil respecting 
him. In all probability, however, the word xgdo0wzoy was not a 
peculiarity of Sabellius himself, but he borrowed it from his 
opponents; while at the same time, the word miaruvevy was 
probably not theirs appropriately, but a phrase borrowed from 
Sabellius.+ 

The effort to make out an antithesis between the opinion of 
Sabellius and the language of didactic theology among his oppo- 
nents, was rendered very difficult by the oscillating sense of the 
terms employed for this purpose. . We must notice in particu- 
lar the words ovoia,vnooraos, and mgdownov. Both parties 
were at that time agreed, that ovo/e stands for that which is 
Unity in the Trinity. But Sabellius would not content him- 
self with a loose and indefinite Unity of being. He was not 
satisfied with a community of essence in the three,{ but he 





* Kol viv ysy tas TEOTO LUO Eaut@ mequtvPévas pores, Otay TOVTOV 
HOLLOCS 7] TOU MEOTWMOU* viY Os TAG VIG MOEMOVOUS, TOY MOOS TY NUs— 
Téoay étiushevay 7 mEdS UAAas TVaS oiKovomLnus evEegyslag UnoBulry * 
viv 08 TO tov nyetuatos UnodEver Fou MedTwRELOY, x. T. 4. Basil. Ep. 214. 
[And now he takes to himself his Father’s words, when the appro- 
priate time comes for the appearance of this person; and then those 
of the Son, when he comes down to exercise his care over us, or to 
put forth any other of his energies in relation to the gospel dispensa- 
tion ; and anon he puts on the personality of the Holy Spirit.’] . To 
the like purpose Hilary, de Trinit. VII. 39; Non enim hic per demu- 
tationem nominum atque specierum Filius, qui via est et veritas et vi- 
ta, mimis theatralibus ludit, etc. [* For this Son, who is the way and 
the truth and the life, does not act the part of mimic stage-players, by 
a change of names and appearances, etc.’] 


t Ovtog usr music sig te Hy Tovtda tyy Movado mhatvvouey edvaige— 
Tor, nob ty Tovnda meh austwtoy sig ty Moveda ovyxepohaotueda. 
Dionysius, in Athanas. de Sent. Dionys. [‘So we extend the Unity 
into a Trinity without any division ; and again we comprehend the 
Trinity in the Unity without diminution.’] 


a, o ° ofe 
{ \Romeg 6 t0 xowvoy tis ovolag un duoloyay, sig modvosiov suintes: 
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acknowledged only one and the same essence in them ; and 
this one essence, according to him, was not in the three, merely 
in the way in which it belongs to things of the same species.* 
Consequently, as he contented himself with employing the word 
me00wnor, as above defined, in order to designate the members 
of the Zgves, the principal contest turned upon the words vgeo- 
Teves and vmdoraoes. 

Sabellius maintained, that as the Godhead is only one being, 
so it must be only one substance. ‘This involves the idea, that 
in the Godhead itself the antithesis between the general and 
particular [i. e. species and individual] has no place ; because 
those who made a distinction between ovo/a and vncoraoze, 
employed the latter word to designate separate and individual 
subsistence. His opponents avowed that whoever rejected the 
peculiar and several hypostases of the Godhead, the same could 
not acknowledge the Godhead of the Son, but Judaized.t+ 
Sabellius on the contrary avowed, that whoever maintained the 
Godhead in the Son to be a different one from that of the Father, 
(and this they must do who supposed that as Godhead it had 
something édve¢or in itself), the same must suppose that there 
are many Gods, although partaking of the same essence. _ 

Consequently Sabellius could admit three ngdowza, but not 
three Ahypostatic ones. His opponents, therefore, with whom the 
idea of hypostatized nodowne was altogether predominant, rep- 
resented him as holding to only one 2@dowmov, to which he 
gave several appellations.§ Some ground, however, there may 





Basil. Ep. 210. [So that he who does not confess a community of 
substance, falls into polytheism.’] 


* Tovdy ye note aly Seay tpectatay Ey to e0og evvodmey* Athanas. 
cont. Sabell. Greg. 12. [‘ We consider the kind as one, in the three 
truly existing substances.’ | 

+ 0 20 idsaloy taY trootucswy wn Siors, 8s toy Lovdeiopor tnogé- 
g:tay* Basil. Ep. 210.5. [‘ He who does not concede the peculiarity 
of the hypostases, i.e. persons, in the Godhead, is inclined to Juda- 
ae] 

{ Indiscretae et indissimilis in Patre et Filio naturae, impie arripu- 
it unionem; Hilar. de Trinit. [‘ Who has impiously taken away the 
union of the undivided and not unlike nature which is in the Father 
and the Son.’] 


§ Ei dé 16 ty Sidvymoy, SoBedacov to énirjdevua* Athanas. cont. 


Arain. Orat. IV. 9. [‘ But if it is one thing with two names, this is 
the plan of Sabellius.’] 
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have been for such an allegation. Sabellius may easily be imag- 
ined to have affirmed, that what is mgoowzoy to us, is only 
évoue in respect to the Movas itself, which does not admit of 
real manifoldness. By this he might appear strongly to deny 
the original and eternal objectivity of separate members of the 
Trinty, [i. e. personality in the Godhead as it is in itself or as 
Moves]; which his opponents affirmed by the assertion of pe- 
culiar hypostasis in the Godhead as it is in itself. But Sabel- 
lius can never have employed dvoua and medownoy in connec- 
tion with each other, the one to indicate manifoldness, and the 
other to designate unity. 

Surveying now the contest from this central point which has 
been brought to view, and to which every thing on all sides 
converges, it would seem that Sabellius maintained the ‘Trinity 
to exist, as such, only in relation to the various methods and 
spheres of action belonging to the Godhead. In governing the 
world in all its various operations on finite beings, the Godhead 
is Father. As redeeming, by special operations in the person of 
Christ and through him, it is Son. As sanctifying, and in all 
its operations on the community of believers, and as a Unity in 
the same, the Godhead is Spirit. 

In opposition to this, now, the then dominant Symbols of the 
church maintained, that there is a Trinity in the Godhead 
which is purely internal; that there is something that was ori- 
ginally distinct and separate, independently of all the operations 
of the Godhead ; that the Godhead was Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost, in itself and from eternity, and would have been 
such had there been no creation, or had it never united itself 
with our nature, nor ever dwelt in the community of believers. 

If now we ask the question: On the ground that this is all 
the difference between the two systems, what means the accu- 
sation of irreligion which was brought against the doctrine of 
Sabellius ?* Wherein now consists his blasphemy of the Father, 





* TTegh yao tov viv xunSéivtos éy ti IItoleweids thg Ievtanddews 
Sdywatos Ovtog aoeBots xo BlLaopyutay moddny Exovtos, meg TOU war- 
Toxatogos Feo xo mateo tov xvolov muay I, Xgvotov, amiotiay ts 
MOhAny Eyovtos MEL wovoysvoUs Tod0S aAVTOU xO MEWTOTOXOU TMAONS 
utiosws, tov évavFounjoartos hoyou, avorcInoluy O& To ayiov nrvetpwo- 
tog’ Dionys. Alex., in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. VII. 6. [‘In respect to the 
doctrine which has been got up in Ptolemais of the Pentapolis, which 
is impious, and contains much blasphemy respecting the almighty 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and much unbelief re- 
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except that he did not regard him, whom he considered as one 
member of the Trinity, as being the author of the other two 
members ; for this his opponents maintained ?* ay 

Here Sabellius might come in and with as good a right say, 

that the assertions of his opponents are blasphemy against the 
Son and Spirit ; yea, against the Trinity itself ; inasmuch as they 
make two members of the Trinity have a part in the divine 
Unity, only through the causality of the other member. 
_ How can any one justly say, moreover, that he does not be- 
lieve in the only begotten Son (xaig wovoyevng), who acknowl- 
edges that what is appropriately Son in him is the only begot- 
ten; since the Godhead exists in no other individual being in 
this peculiar way, but in him alone ; and who, with all this, still 
does not concede that the Godhead of the Son is in any respect 
inferior to that of the Father? 

Or how can he be accused of want of feeling in respect to 
the honour of the Spirit, who beholds in his gifts and graces 
the purest resemblance of the arcana of the Godhead, and who 
ipoks on all these resemblances with the highest gratitude and 
joy! 

But perhaps we may find the right key to unlock the secret 
of the accusations against Sabellius, and of his being rejected 
as a heretic, (although this did not take place by the act of any 
cotemporary Synod), in a passage of Basil ; who declares, that 
it is impossible for any one to accord in the usual dorology, 
who does not hold fast within his own mind the ideas of the 


specting his only begotten Son, the first born of all creation, and much 
stupidity in regard to the Holy Spirit.’]—Hilary (de Synod. 26) says : 
Idciro ne... haeresis unionis irreperet, haec impietas damnatur, etc. 
[‘ Therefore, lest the heresy of the union (Sabellianism as he viewed 
it) should creep in, this impiety was condemned, etc.’] And again: 
Hinc et Sabellius, dum quod ‘Ego et Pater unum sumus,’ non ‘intelli- 
git, sine Deo Patre et sine Deo Filio est; Ibid. [‘ Hence Sabellius, 
also, while he knows not the meaning of I and my Father are one, is 
without God the Father and God the Son.’] Again (ad Const, IT. 9) 
he says that which reminds one of the manner in which Tertullian 
handles Praxeas. And certainly Hilary would not have conceded 
that Sabellius believed in the Holy Ghost, if this passage had led him 
to speak of this subject. 

* For example: add zor péy 6 worig, téhsvov Exo to sivou xe 
aveldunss, bio uot mnyn tov viod xol tov mystmotog* Athanas. cont. 
Sabel. Greg. If. [‘ But the Father, who has perfect Being without 
any thing lacking, is the root and fountain of the Son and Spirit.”] 
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peculiarities of each member of the ‘Trinity without mixture or 
confusion of them.* a 

It is difficult to treat affirmations of such a nature in a serious 
way, yet it is worth the trouble of some attention. That the 
numerous Sabellian churches did not think with Basil, and 
omitted the doxology as at variance with their doctrine, is in- 
deed certain; for this could not remain unobserved. ° But the 
ascription of glory and thanksgiving contained in the doxo- 
logy, has always a relation to the beneficence and to the sav- 
ing operations of the particular members of the Trinity; and 
as the appropriate authors of these, Sabellius definitely distin- 
guished these members. With him it was a peculiar union of 
the Godhead with something else; easily and simply to be dis- 
tinguished, which defined the province of each member of the 
Trinity. In accordance with this, the Unity might be glorified 

‘as Father, Son, and Spirit; and in this glorification the whole 
of Christian piety might be concentrated, as believed both in the 
Hovaoyia and in the o¢xovonia. 

If now a question be raised here, respecting limitations of a 
transcendental nature; then Sabellius might well have asked, 
how he who prayed to the Son, could pray to a Godhead that 
was begotten ; and he who prayed to the Spirit, could pray to a 
divine nature proceeding in an indescribable manner from the 
Father ; and yet the petitioner at the same time be able to sep- 
arate the one from the other [as he was required to do], when 
at the very same time also he was required to consider the gen- 
eration of the Son as wnlzke to any thing human, which of course 
made it inconceivable and indescribable to him ? 

The objection moreover made to Sabellius, he might disprove 
or reply to, if he chose; and no one can make it out, that any 
injury would have accrued to Christian piety in consequence of 
his doetrinal opinions. 

Still less can he be accused of Judaizing. This could be 
said only of those who did not acknowledge the Godhead of 
Christ, from Artemon to Paul of Samosata, and to others still 
later and of the like sentiment. From these, now, Sabellius 





* “Aujgovoy ya un éy tots Excotov Wuopace THY Sucvovay yevousyny 
aovyyutor, SuynFivan margi xed vig nod alo nvevuare thy Sokohoylay 
anoninoaout* Ep. 210.4. [‘It is impossible that one, who has not 
his mind freed from confusion respecting the peculiarities of each per- 
son, should be able fully to accord with the doxology to Father, Son, 
and Spirit.’} - 
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was as far, or even further, removed than his opponents; al- 
though the latter, through ignorance, sometimes rank him with 
the aforesaid Paul.* Sabellius not only acknowledged the 
Godhead of Christ, but he did it in such a way, that in com- 
parison with him even the Athanasians are Judaizers. For in- 
asmuch as these maintain, that even under the Old ‘Testament 
the Son was acknowledged, they do in a great measure remove 
the essential difference between Judaism and Christianity. Sa- 
bellius, however, denied that the Son was revealed under the 
Old Testament; and he avows his belief that this divine revela- 
tion commenced with the new dispensation. Consequently he 
must have regarded Judaism as less complete and satisfactory, 
than his opponents seem to have done. 

_ The passage of Dionysius quoted above naturally gives occa- 
sion to conclude this essay, by a short sketch of some of the 
historical relations suggested in the view that has been taken. 
Before I make some remarks, as I intend in the sequel to do, 
on the manner in which this celebrated teacher opposed Sabel- 
lius, we must go back for a moment to the origin of Sabellian 
views, in order to render them more complete and explicit. 

.The whole form of the Sabellian doctrine, as we have traced 
it from its beginnings, might have arisen in and by itself, with- 
out having been evoked by doctrinal strife ; for, in order to form 
such views, one needed only to take into consideration the views 
that are common to all Christians respecting a revelation through 
Christ and belief in Christ, and also what Scripture and history 
inform us respecting the gifts and graces of the Spirit. That 
such views as those of Sabellius, however, were from the out- 
set formed in the way of antithesis to the Nazarean opinions re- 
specting Christ, I trust is sufficiently clear ; for those opinions, 
in themselves regarded and literally understood, cannot be 
viewed as consistent with Christianity. It is only when those 
who advocate them shew, by their lives, that they possess a 





* SoPéduog VE TOU Sopooatsws Tlothov uot tay not wvtoy én0sderx— 
row vy yyouny* Athanas. cont. Apollin. II. 4. [‘ Sabellius disclosed 
the same views as those of Paul of Samosata and his adherents.’] But 
the view which Athanasius here exhibits of Paul, does not accord 
with what we learn respecting him from other sources which are 
authentic. The only point of union between him and Sabellius was, 
that both denied the derivation of a hypostatical Logos out of the 
Godhead. 
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Christian spirit, i. e. when their lives are better than their doc- 
trine, that they can be regarded as Christians. 

That such an antithesis was a matter of design, may be con- 
cluded from the fact, that Noetus, as soon as he was attacked, 
alleged his opposition to the Nazaraean views in the way of de- 
fence, and putitto his own account as a matter of credit.* It 
would even seem, that he gave this turn to his explanation of 
the development of the Godhead in Christ, viz., that it was like 
the ancient theophanies, for the special. purpose of making its 
credibility more striking than he could, if he assumed the incar- 
nation of the Divinity as being a fact entirely unique in its kind. 
But of any influence of opposite doctrines upon their expres- 
sions and formulas, I can find no certain evidence in what is 
said of Noetus, Praxeas, or Beryll. 

The further development of views like those of Sabellius, 
from the time of Beryll down to the period in which Sabellius 
himself flourished, proceeded without much hindrance, inas- 
much as it took place in a region remote from the theatre of the 
earlier theological contests. Even in the case of Sabellius him- 
self, so far as one can gather from the scanty notices we have 
of him, it is easy to separate those formulas and phrases which 
arose from the heat of contest, from those which did not; and 
such a process would undoubtedly result in the production of 
evidence, which would satisfactorily disclose the freedom and 
consistency of his views. 

But whence came another polemic system of doctrine, oppo- 
sed to all views like those of Sabellius, but which still did not 
originate from opposition to these views nor was directly occa- 
sioned by them? We can hardly give it any other name, than 
the polemic system of the Alexandrine School ; for out of this, 
and as its advocates, came forth Origen against Beryll, and Di- 
onysius against Sabellius. In regard to Hippolytus, the oppo- 
nent of Noetus, we do not know from whence he was; and 
Tertullian, it must be conceded, was connected with the School 
in question only in an indirect way. Yet both of these last na- 
med writers were filled with Alexandrine views ; and (what is 
of the greatest moment to our present purpose) with the appre- 
hension that the Logos sprang substantially (ovocwdwe) from the 
Godhead, and that this derivation itself constituted the Godhead 





* Ti otv xaxoy 101, dokélwv tov Xgotov ; Hippolytus, cont. Noe- 
tum, 1. [‘ What evil then do I commit, by glorifying Christ ?] 
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of the Son, which was only an exact copy of the original. With 
these views the doctrine of Beryll, viz., that the appropriate 
Sonship of Christ commenced in time, did not at all harmonize. 
Origen therefore came out against it, as soon as he obtained a 
knowledge of it. . 

Still less did the more mature and more completely formed 
system of Sabellius agree with Alexandrine views. It threaten- 
ed, moreover, to become a popular system. Against this Diony- 
sius. came forth, in defence of the common views of the Alex- 
andrine School that had been cherished from the time of Cle- 
ment; with moderation, indeed, as to his ecclesiastical acts, in- 
asmuch as he did not excommunicate the [Sabellian] Pentapo- 
litan churches, nor their officers ; but still with great warmth of 
feeling, as the vehement passage above quoted (p. 70) fully 
evinces. This vehemence of feeling added to the difficulties 
that already had attached themselves to the Alexandrine system ; 
although what Dionysius says, is all of it much in the spirit of 
the School at Alexandria. In fact, the theory which Dionysius 
has presented to view and placed in a strong light, is in sub- 
stance the same which Arius afterwards maintained against the 
formulas of the Sabellians. 

One example may suffice to illustrate the difficulty that at- 
tends his views. He predicates eyevynote only of the sub- 
stance or essence of the Godhead. Now if the fact of being 
unbegotten is a matter essential to Godhead, (which Dionysius 
assumes), then the Godhead of the Son which is begotten of 
course cannot be a partaker in one essential attribute of Divini- 
ty.* Of course also, according to this view, the Son cannot 
be derived substantially (ovovwdms) from the Unity or Paternity, 
but must be formed in some other way, or created out of noth- 
ing; and consequently his essence must be unlike that of the 
Unity, [i. e. he could not be truly and ovotwdug God. | 

Even the friends of Dionysius concede that he has here ex- 
posed himself; and they merely allege, in the way of reply, that 
what is said in the heat of contest must not be urged to the let- 
ter.+ But after all, the views of Dionysius agree too well with 








; > 2: 4 

* Eiwiv yog avtd ayéventdy got 6 S80g, rad ovole gotly ato, we 
dy dno, t1¢ 4 aysvynolo x. t. 4. Dionysius, in Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
VII. 18. [‘ If now God is that which is unbegotten, and ayeyoia, 


as one may say, belongs substantially to him, etc.”| 
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the general tenor of the Alexandrine doctrine, to admit such an 
apology to have much currency. Arius himself says, plainly 





ovolay avTOY sivor TOU MaTEdS ... nal Eyoorpey’ OuoloyodmEr xod ausic 
ElyoLt TOLAUTNY éxvotoAny avtov* Athanas. de Sentent. Dionys. 4. [‘'They 
say that the late Dionysius affirmed the Son of God to be created and 
produced, and that he was not by his nature the same in substance as 
the Father, but something different from him... and that he even 
wrote after this tenor. And we confess that there is such an epistle 
of his”| The image from Dionysius, so often urged by others, re- 
specting the vintner and the vine, I shall the less insist upon, because, 
confounding two different parables, he seems to have designed to ex- 
press nothing more than a dissimilarity in general; as sometimes 
represented by Christ himselfi—Exeidy yoo signev 4 LoBeddiov aign- 
ou, jvayuKodn ... te avIqumivas nol sTEhOs 1eQt TOU Swr7Q0¢ sign- 
sve, Oiwou xat ovtay: Ibid. 9. [*For when the Sabellian heresy 
crept in, he (Dionysius) was compelled to throw out, in opposition to 
them, the things which are spoken of the Saviour in an ordinary way 
and after the manner of men.’]—Ibid. 6, ov det O& te zat oixovoutoy 
youpousva nab yudusve,, tadta nomoredmug Séyecdou, noe sig tyy ilar 
exaotoy huey Bovdgow. [‘ It is not becomiug, moreover, to take those 
things in a bad way, which are written and said respecting the gospel- 
dispensation ; nor for each one to force them to conform to his own 
wishes.”]—So Basil also says of him: aysdoy yag tavinot tig viv me- 
eutovadovusrns MosBsiag tg note TO cvOpoLOY Aéyw, OUTOS éoTLY douyE 
qusis douey 6 MECTOS Te oréQuate MaEdcyaY* ottLoy J8 10 opddea Bov- 
Aeodou ovatelvey 1 LoBeldin...0 ye tocovtoy e€aguoty dsitou, ot 
OU TAUTOY TH Uroneyusry maT nur Vids, nud THTH Byevy norte TOU Bhoo- 
gnuotytos ta vixntjoue.  [* For this one (Dionysius) is almost of the 
same impious sect which is now so much talked of, that (I mean) 
which asserts dissimilarity. So far as we know, he first furnished 
the seed, The ground of this was, his earnest desire to restrain Sa- 
bellius ... to do which it would have sufficed to shew, that Father and 
Son are not the same in substance; and this would have ensured the 
victory over the blasphemer’]. All this is flat enough; for on the 
ground that tzoxsiusvoy is made the subject of the sentence, Sabellius 
might easily admit it, because he would concede, that some things 
might be said of the Son, which could not be said of the Father,— 
Again, Ep. 92, 0 02, iva mau évagyas nud & tod meglortog xatoxoati, 
ovy EreQotyTO KOYOY TAY UxocTéCEWY TIOETOLL, HAL Od OUTLOS dvapogay, 
xab Suvouews Vpsowy, nat Oosyo magaddayiy.  [*Buthe (Dionysius) that 
he might certainly and superabundantly get the better of his Opponent, 
not only maintained a diversity of hypostasis, but also a difference of 
substance, and a diminution of power, and a diversity of glory.’] But 
all this, not even ovoiac duapogay excluded, is contained or implied in 
the passages of Origen and Clement above cited. 
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enough, that he only wishes to preserve fully and truly the doc- 
trine for a long time held by the clergy at Alexandria; and in 
later times, the Arians often make their appeal to the views of 
Dionysius. 

On the whole, one may truly say that the Alexandrine views, 
so far as they were concerned with the contest against Sabel- 
lianism, were Arian views. Plainly the Alexandrine fathers 
misunderstood Sabellius. They designed to avoid all appear- 
ance of dividing that which was homogeneous in the Godhead ; 
but Sabellius, in fact, never affirmed nor taught this. Arius, 
however, could think of nothing but division in a corporeal sense, 
as applied to the Godhead.* In order, moreover, to hold fast 
the subordination-theory, the Arian party of the clergy went so 
far as to give up the original and divine Aypostasis of the Logos ; 
so that even the very appearance of homoousian uégos, i. e. di- 
viston or partition in the Godhead, should be avoided. 

In process of time these views (like to those of the Gnostics, 
although the persons who held them were not conscious of this 
and were opposed to Gnosticism), so unfolded themselves, that 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity lost its true ground, and a suspicion 
began at length to arise in the church, that such views would 
lead back to Hellenism, 1. e. polytheism. ‘This roused up some, 
who had originally been in the same Alexandrine School to 
make opposition to Arianism ; and by such were the usual ec- 
clesiastical formulas respecting the doctrine of the Trinity 
brought to nearly their present state. 

We must not omit here a distinct consideration of a very in- . 
teresting period of time. A brief historical view of it may be 
thus presented. 

In the Alexandrine Christology there were two elements 
brought into connection with each other, without ever being 
consolidated into one ; viz., the subordination of the Son to the 
Father; and the Godhead of the Son as hypostatic Logos. 
When the theory of Noetus respecting God revealed, had at 





* Ei 08 10, EE avtov, xo TO, Ex tov wateds sHAGov xo 7xm, ag, s— 
00g aVTOY Gjuootoror, nad ws moofody Uno teva vositon® avy Feros torae 
oO mati, xo Svaigetoc, xod TQENTOS, Hor THe. xT avtovs* Arius, in 
Athanas. de Synod. 16. [‘Butif these words: I came out from him, 
and I come from the Father, are considered by some as meaning a ho- 
moousian part of him, or an emanation ; then, according to them, the 
Father must be composite, and divisible, and mutable, and have a 
body.’] 
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length become unfolded fully into a Trinitarian doctrine, as it 
did in the hands of Sabellius ; and this, before the Alexandrine 
School had developed a specific and defined doctrine of the 
Trinity (for such was the case) ; the views of Sabellius occa- 
sioned a controversy in the Alexandrine School, which finally 
separated the two elements above named. ‘The Arian party, 
in order to hold fast to the subordination-theory, let go the the- 
ory respecting the divine hypostasis of the Logos, in order that 
they might go to a still farther remove from Sabellian equality 
or identity. The Athanasian party, however, fearing that, if 
the Son should have divine honours paid him and yet be repu- 
ted as of a substance different from that of the Father, there 
would be an appearance of polytheism, elevated the hypostatic 
Logos or Godhead in the Son to a most exalted rank, (as ap- 
pears from the writings ofall this party), even so as to introduce a 
kind of equality as to substance among the persons of the Trin- 
ity. In order to accomplish this end, they left out of view the 
subordination-theory as much as they could ; but still they held 
fast to separate personality, inasmuch as, in common with the 
Arians, they were opposed to the views of Sabellius. 

As Sabellius was desirous of making out an entire antithesis 
to the Nazaraean views, so the Arians and Athanasians, who were 
both opposed to him, stood, almost unconsciously, between Sa- 
bellius and the Nazaraeans. Both Arians and Athanasians 
maintained, each party in their own way, that Sabellius, in order 
to oppose the Nazarenes, had on the one hand done too much, 
and on the other too little. But both of these parties sought in 
vain for some established stand-point between Sabellius and the 
Nazaraean sect. ‘The Arians, continually divided among them- 
selves, could unite at last only in an assumption, which left 
nothing that was properly divine to Christ; and still, in order 
to avoid being Nazaraeans, they actually verged toward the views 
of the Docetae. On the other hand the Athanasians, in as much as 
they were not willing to give up the subordination-theory of the 
old Alexandrian School, were compelled in various ways to 
approximate near to Arianism; especially so because they 
sought to avoid what they called the Sabellian confounding* of 
persons. In so doing they made a distinction between ovoio and 
vmooraos as applied to the supreme Being himself; and yet 
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they could never establish any metes and bounds for this dis- 
tinction. Consequently they were continually oscillating be- 
tween approach to Tritheism, or else to Sabellianism ; as Basil 
himself acknowledges.* The more the predicates of xovvdy 
and fdvov, in respect to the Godhead, were insisted on, the 
more did they approach to Tritheism ; most of all when the 
xovvdv was treated much in the way of the Nominalists ; for by 
this mode of proceeding, nothing at last but a unity of power 
and will was left, and even this unity was infringed upon by 
their ‘views of generation. On the other hand, the more the 
internal hypostatic existence was insisted on, the nearer they 
approached to Sabellianism. One may even say, that those 
who interpreted the relation of unity to Trinity in the former 
way in the Athanasian formulas, are farther removed from those 
who interpreted it in the latter way, than these are from the 
Sabellians. 

On the contrary, such oscillation on the Sabellian side cannot 
be shewn by any facts from history. Indeed it would be dif- 
ficult to shew how it could ever have arisen from the simple 
elements of Sabellianism, had this continued to flourish. Where- 
as it follows from the very mode in which the doctrine of the 
church Symbols originated, that this could never come toa pure 
‘systematical doctrine of the Trinity. For, not to speak of the 
first person which according to these Symbols is not like the 
other two, still the second and third persons, according to them, 
are not like to each other. The hypostasis of the Logos as a 
divine perfection lies at the basis of the theory respecting the sec- 
ond person ; but not so of the third. Moreover the second per- 
son, according to the theory of the Symbols, is produced from 
the first only by generation; which is left wholly undefined, 
when one merely avers that it is not like any human generation. 
But the third person is said to proceed from the first in an in- 
describable manner (agénrws) ; which again one attenipts to 
explain by tropical expressions ; but these, on nearer inspection, 
prove to be wholly incapable of making any definite limitation. 

Hence the third person, notwithstanding protestations to the 
contrary and against any unequality, is undeniably represented to 
be inferior to the others. Hence too arises the great multitude of 
formulas, which bear merely the negative stamp of caution against 
some error. All this shews that the Athanasian form of doctrine 
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arose much less from any definite and positive basis, than from 
the effort to avoid the force of other assertions made by an op- 
posing party, and to wind one’s way through them. ‘To the 
Sabellian views we cannot refuse at least to yield our testimo- 
ny, that they are the result of originality of thought and inde- 
pendence of mind. 


AppiTionaL Remarks By THE TRANSLATOR. 


It appears from the implied and express approbation which 
Dr. Schleiermacher gives to the ‘sentiments of Sabellius as 
above ascertained, that he accords substantially with his views. 
But when I say this, the reader must call to mind, in order that 
I may not be misunderstood, nor Dr. S. misinterpreted, that the 
common opinion respecting Sabellianism has been shewn by the 
investigation of Dr. S., at least he is himself fully persuaded 
that it has been shewn, to be quite erroneous. ‘The common 
opinion makes Sabellianism very little if any thing better than 
the doctrine of the Patripassians, which abolishes all distinction 
of person (xedownov) in the Godhead, and represents the Fa- 
ther and the Movegas in all respects one and the same; and’ 
also maintains, that the names Father, Son, and Spirit, are mere- 
ly names of various modes of action, or of various developments 
of powers, belonging to that Being who is ever and only one 
and the same. 

If Dr. 8. is right in his conclusions respecting Sabellius, (and 
it would be difficult to shew that he is not), then does the sys- 
tem of Sabellius differ in a very important respect from the 
scheme of doctrine just mentioned. Sabellius did not hold 
that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are the names of mere pow- 
ers or attributes, or mere developments of them. God, acting 
as hypostasis, i. e. (so to speak) in a personal manner, as Fa- 
ther and as Son and as Spirit, was what he strenuously main- 
tained. God acting in reference to the scheme of redemption, 
first as Father in preparing for it, secondly as Son in making 
atonement, and thirdly as Spirit by sanctifying the heart and 
thus carrying the whole plan into execution, was what he ap- 
pears most strictly to have maintained. At any rate, such is the 
view of Dr. S. himself. 

The question is not, then, whether Sabellius, according to 
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this corrected view of his sentiment believed, nor whether Dr. 
S. with him, believed, in the real and proper divinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Higher Trinitarians, in thes sense, can 
be found in no place nor in any age of the church, than these 
distinguished individuals. ‘That there is really and truly Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost in the Godhead, which are not mere 
names of powers or attributes, nor of simple developments of 
them, but names that correspond to real developments of the 
Godhead in a hypostatical sense, is fully maintained by them. 
That God has developed himself in these three different ways, 
is what they believe to be taught in the Scriptures, and to be 
commended to our spiritual consciousness by the nature of our 
wants, woes, and sins.- Hence a Trinity, and not a Duality, or 
a Pentade, ora Heptade, etc. All accusations of confounding 

_ the persons in the Trinity, are. mere deductions of opponents 
from the principles thus laid down ; they are altogether rejected 
by the authors themselves of this opinion. 

Sabellius and Dr. S. maintain indeed, that the Moves or 
divine Being simply and in himself considered, is not the sub- 
ject of hypostatic distinctions. 'These they consider as having 
commenced in time; i. e. when God, or the Movag manifested 
himself as Creator, when the Logos became incarnate in Christ ; 
and at all times when the Spirit of Grace has operated on the 
hearts of men. In their view, it is the Movag¢ simply in each 
of those cases, who has developed himself in these diverse 
ways; and this diversity of personal or hypostatic develop- 
ments, constitutes in their view the personality, i. e. the differ- 
ent persons, of the Godhead. But nothing is farther from their 
design, than to confound these different manifestations of the 
Godhead, or to reduce the Trinity merely to one person. The 
Father is Father, and not Sonnor Spirit; the Son is Son, and 
not Father nor Spirit; and so of the third person. 

Nor do they at all admit that this development of the God- 
head is something that manifests itself in a merely temporary 
way, and then returns to its former state ; they do not hold to 
a mere mdatvyeouos of the Divinity, which is followed after a 
lapse of time by contraction ‘again. This the opponents of 
Sabellius incorrectly charged him with maintaining. The rela- 
tions of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, once constituted, are (as 
he viewed them) enduring, and never will cease to exist. They 
have such a relation to the church, that as long as the redeem- 
ed shall live and be happy, so long the most distinguished glory 
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of the economy of redemption, that of Father, Son and Spirit, 
will not cease to shine. The Trinity once actually constituted, 
the persons of the Godhead once really and fully subsisting, this 
new relation of the divinity, will and can never be changed. 

Here then is Trinity; here are three eternal persons in one 
Godhead, eternal a parte post; here is Father and Son and 
Spirit, each really and truly divine; here are all the offices that 
the works of creation and providence, the redemption and sanc- 
tification and glorification of the church require ; and Dr. S. 
asks with deep emotion, What more is demanded? What more 
is necessary ? What more can further the interests of practical 
piety ? 

An extensive examination of this theory of Trinity will easily 
lead us to see, that the great difference between it and the an- 
cient patristical one, is, that it does not allow the substantial 
(ovovwd7¢) derivation of the second and third persons as divine ; 
nor does it, as the ancient theory did, acknowledge distinctions 
of a so-named personal nature, antecedent to the time of the 
creation. It differs from the predominant modern view of the 
Trinity, inasmuch as it rejects the idea of personality being 
bestowed on the second and third persons by the first, and 
makes personality itself to consist in the different manifestations 
of the Moves and its different ways of union with, and action 
in, created things. 

The first thought that naturally suggests itself to the mind, in 
reflecting upon this view, leads to the question: How can per- 
sonality arise in time, and not belong essentially and originally 
to the Godhead itself? How can the Divinity, who is immuta- 
ble, assume an attitude so new as would be the taking to himself 
a threefold personality, which did not originally and essentially 
belong to him? 

It is easy to see, that these questions must be solved by de- 
termining what personality means. By one method of defining 
it, we may represent the theory of Dr. S.as nearly absurd; at 
least it will appear at once to be contradictory to the nature of 
the Godhead, which is essentially immutable. By another, no 
formidable. difficulties will, on this score, be found to militate 
against the views of this acute and distinguished writer. 

What then is personaurty as applied to the Godhead 2 

The great problem among most Trinitarians has been, so to 
define and limit personality, that it will not interfere with the 
essential unity of the Divine Nature ; a problem which does not 
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seem to have been solved to the satisfaction of all, by any one 
of the current definitions which have prevailed in modern sys- 
tems of Theology. 

_I will not, for the sake of illustration, dwell here on the an- 
-cient modes of representing this subject, which have been so 
fully presented to view, in the introductory part of this essay. 
Specific and not numeric unity, was what the ancient fathers 
mostly maintained ; as is evident from the whole tenor of their 
illustrations which are drawn from material objects, and espe- 
cially disclosed by those which are drawn from different and 
individual men, such as Paul, Peter, and John. The theoretical 
inconsistency of this with the real unity of God, has so forced 
itself on the minds of most of the distinguished theologians of 
modern times, that they have tacitly, although not professedly, 
abandoned the real doctrine of the Nicene Creed; as has al- 
ready been shown in the former part of the present disquisition. 

Let us come down to the modern writers, then, who hold to 
a numerical unity of essence or substanee in the Godhead, and 
represent personality as the only thing communicated by the 
first to the second and third persons of the Trinity. Our first 
inquiry of course is: How have they defined personality ? 

The shortest method in which ] can illustrate this, is to pro- 
duce the definitions themselves. 

Melancthon: Persona est substantia individua, intelligens, 
incommunicabilis, non sustenta in alia natura. 

Buddaeus : Personae voce suppositum intelligens denotatur. 
Per suppositum, autem, substanua singularis completa, incom- 
municabilis, non aliwnde sustentata, intelligitur. . .‘Tres personae 
in essentia divina... tres subsistentiae incommunicabiles, indivi- 
duae naturae, hac ipsa manente indivisibili, indigitantur. 

Baumgarten: Person means a suppositum whichis the ground 
of certain actions peculiar to itself. 

Morus: Persona significat ens per se, quod intelligit, et cum 
intellectu agit. 

Reinhard: Persona est individuum subsistentiae incompletae, 
per se libere agens, et divinarum perfectionum particeps. 

Gerhard : Persona est substantia individua, intelligens, in- 
communicabilis, quae non sustentatur in alio, vel ab alio...Non 
est modus subsistendi, sed est substantia certo charactere sive 
subsistendi modo insignita. si 

_ Sohnius and Keckermann: Hypostasis est teom0s¢ unaogews. 

Zanchius : Persona est ipsa essentia divina, proprio subsisten- 
di modo distincta. 
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Turretin: Vox personae proprie concreta est non abstracta ; 
quae, praeter formam quae est personalitas, subjectum etiam 
notat cum forma a qua denominatur. 

Calvin: Subsistentia in essentia Dei, qua ad alios relata, pro- 
prietate incommunicabili distinguitur, [following Justin and Da- 
mascenus of ancient times. | 

Leibnitz, at the request of Loeffler, who wished to write in 
opposition to some English Antitrinitarians, sent him the follow- 
ing definition: “‘Several persons in one absolute substance nu- 
merically the same, signify several particular intelligent substan- 
ces ‘essentially related.” . Afterwards he changed the latter 
part of this by substituting : ‘relative incommunicable modes 
of subsistence.’’? A third time he added, in the way of expla- 
nation: ‘“‘We must say that there are relations in the divine 
substance which distinguish the persons; since these persons 
cannot be absolute substances. But we must aver, too, that 
these relations are substantial.... We must say moreover, 
that these three persons are not as absolute substances as the 
whole.” 

These are merely specimens of what might be gathered, on 
all sides, from the leading books in theology. 

Of some of these definitions, i. e. those of Melancthon and 
Morus and some others, it might be said, that the word person 
as applied to three different men, could scarcely receive a more 
full and complete sense, than is given it in respect to the God- 
head. 'Tritheism in theory seems to be the unavoidable deduc- 
tion from such definitions. Of others it may be said, that 
they are no definitions, for they contain nothing positive or dis- 
eretive. ‘The definitions of Reinhard and Leibnitz represent the 
substance of the person in the Godhead as incomplete. But 
what idea can the human mind attach to such a definition of 
personality as this? What is that which is a divine attribute or 
property, and yet is ¢ncomplete 2 

Other definitions, and indeed most of all the definitions, rep- 
resent personality as incommunicable. How then could the 
Son and Spirit have an incommunicable attribute communicated 
to them? 

The majority of those who undertake to define personality, 
represent person as a being or subsistence who is not sustained 
or does not subsist in or by another. Now if the Father, as 
most of these theologians hold, communicates personality to the 
Son and Spirit, how can the Son and Spirit be persons that do 
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not subsist im or by another ? If the, Father is the fons or prin- 
cipium, the nny7 or aétia, of the personality of the Son and 
Spirit, then how is it that the persons of the Son and Spirit do 
not subsist by him? And if they depend on him for per- 
sonality, (which is virtually maintained by the patristic and ex- 
pressly by the modern theory of the Trinity), then how can 
their personality be conceived of as not existing in and by him? 
To avoid this difficulty we must say, that personality being once 
communicated to the Son and Spirit, it then becomes an inde- 
pendent attribute. But in this way the difficulty cannot be re- 
moved, for, first, the same writers do most of them declare, 
that personality is incommunicable ; and secondly, it is not 
within the power of the human mind even to conceive of a 
being that is independent as to any attributes, so long as that 
attribute has been bestowed by another, and is not self-existent. 

Much easier can I stop where Hilary does, and pour out my 
feelings in language like his, than I can adopt any of these de- 
finitions ; with the exception that those of Baumgarten and Cal- 
vin in a modified sense, might be admitted without much dan- 
ger, because they contain so little that is positive. 

The truth once fully admitted (which all these theologians do 
admit), that there is a numerical unity of substance in the God- 
head, and a numerical unity of all the attributes essential to 
Godhead in the Moves, it is beyond any intellectual power that 
I possess, to make out an intelligible and consistent proposition, 
from any of the more usual definitions of person in the God- 
head. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that personality cannot 
be applied to the Godhead in the same sense as it is to men, 
without verging towards Tritheism. n this, all intelligent 
Trinitarians of the present day, I believe, are agreed. | What- 
ever personality is then, it isnot such as that of three distinct and 
several persons among men who have merely a homogeneous 
nature, while they have distinct and individual substances, wills, 
affections, etc. . A numerical unity of substance in the God- 
head, is now almost universally conceded ; and this necessari- 
ly excludes such personality as exists among different men. 

But how is it with the divine attributes, the essential and 
moral attributes of the Godhead? I answer, that these also be- 
long of course to the numerically one essence or substance of 
the Godhead. So says Turretin, expressly and fully, Quaest. 
XXVIII. § 5; and so say most others. Infinite power, wis- 
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dom, justice, benevolence, ,etc., all belong to the Movag, i.e. 
to God in his simple unity. Indeed if this be not the case, 
then the Jovag cannot be really and truly God ; for how can 
there be a God without the attributes essential to Godhead? 

In fact, the leading theologians, when they come to treat of 
the essential divine attributes, do not distinguish them from the 
divine essence. Thus Gerhard : “ Those declarations in which 
God is called life itself, light, goodness, etc., prove the entire 
identity (omnimodam identitatem) of divine attributes with 
divine substance.” Vol. I. p. 108. So Turretin: “The at- 
tributes of God can not differ in reality (non possunt realiter 
differre) from the essence ; Tom. I. p. 206. It is only in our 
modes of conception, definition, and reasoning, that a separa- 
tion is to be made between attribute and substance; at least 
this is so,-if we are to listen to the declarations of leading theo- 
logians in respect to this subject. 

If this statement be correct, or if it be substantially so, then 
we may draw from it what estimate we should put on the rea- 
soning of those who make personality in the Godhead to involve 
the idea of three separate consciousnesses, wills, affections, etc. 
Can a spiritual being, i.e. can the Moves, be even supposed to 
exist without a consciousness, will, affections, etc.? Does not his 
moral character, do not his moral attributes, consist essentially 
in these? And if these are not, as theologians aver, in reality to 
be distinguished from the substance or essence of the Godhead ; 
and if this substance (as all agree) is numerically one ; then how 
are we to make out three separate wills, affections, etc.? Or is 
it that the Moves is God, without any will or affections? Or if 
they belong to him, then does the Father as one person have a 
separate will, and the Son and Spirit as second and third per- 
sons have each a separate will? And are we, in this way of rea- 
soning, to make out four separate consciousnesses, affections, 
etc., in the Godhead? What is all this in reality, but going 
back to an absolute plurality in the Godhead, and maintaining 
nothing in effect but mere specific unity ? 

To say that declarations like those in John and Paul, viz. that 
the Logos created all things, and that God made the world by his 
Son, must prove a distinct will of Son and Father, amounts 
to the same thing as to say, that they must prove the existence 
of distinct essential attributes. In the like way the Arians say, 
that the declaration of John, and the Logos was witn God, 
proves that he could not be the same as God, but must be a dis- 
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tinct and different being ; else how could he be with him? But 
here one is tempted to exclaim: When shall we come fully to 
learn, that in speaking of the Godhead as it is in itself, human 
language (as now formed, and indeed in any way in which it 
could be formed), must be altogether inadequate to a full and 
exact description? When distinctions in the Godhead itself are 
once admitted, and distinctions that pertain to an intelligent ra- 
tvonal nature, in what other way can we speak and write re- 
specting them, than the biblical writers have done? I know of 
none. The imperfection of human language forbids it. And it 
would seem to be quite as rational and scriptural to maintain 
that God is limited in his presence and is local, because the 
Scripture represents him as ascending and descending, as it 
would to maintain three separate wills, affections, etc., of the 
Trinity, because God is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. There 
is a reason or ground in his very being, for his developments as 
Trinity ; else they would not be made. These developments 
necessarily pre-suppose some distinctions belonging to his nature ; 
but that these amount to separate consciousnesses, wills, affec- 
tions, ete., would be a perilous position to assume. Perilous ; 
because when once assumed, theoretical tritheism at least be- 
comes logically inevitable. A man may contradict and disclaim 
this, I well know, in words; and he may sincerely and truly 
reject it in intention ; but the inevitable logical result of his po- 
sition, must be theoretical Tritheism ? What more distinctive 
mark is there of three different persons among men, and in a 
human sense, than that they have separate consciousnesses, 
wills, and affections ? 

Perilous ; because it assumes the position, that we know 
enough concerning the nature of the distinctions in the God- 
head, thus to predicate of it what amounts to an essential part of 
distinctive individuality among men. Can we deliberately take 
and endeavour to maintain, such a position as this? 

What God has done in developing himself we know from 
Scripture. That a distinction is necessarily implied by these 
developments, from the very structure of our minds we cannot 
avoid admitting. But to extend this in such a way as to make 
out a metaphysical definition of persons in the Godhead, (which 
of course must imply a definite knowledge of the particular and 
distinctive nature of person in it), seems to me to be treading on 
forbidden ground. Is it not advancing beyond the boundaries 
of human knowledge ? 
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I can see no contradiction, no absurdity, nothing even incon- 
gruous, in the supposition, that the divine nature has manifested 
itself as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, while its essence and es- 
sential attributes are and have always been numerically one and 
the same ; for that they are and have been so, all the leading / 
Trinitarians agree. Nor is it within the compass of any effort, 
that my mind can make, to conceive how numerical sameness 
of substance and attribute, is compatible with distinct conscious- 
nesses, wills, and affections? What are these last but essential 
attributes of the Moves himself? And if so, how can these ve- 
ry same attributes be numerically three? If the Bible asserts | 
this, then I will yield at once; because I shall then take it for 
granted, that my darkened and feeble understanding is the source 
of my difficulty. But if the Bible (as I verily believe) does 
neither assert nor imply it ; then it must be shewn to be possi- 
ble and consistent, before it can be entitled to our faith. 

It would seem, that after all which has been done to shew 
the high and spiritual and incomprehensible nature of the divine 
Being, and the inadequacy of human language fully to describe 
him as he is; we are yet called to argue in order to satisfy the 
minds of some, that such expressions as the Logos being wiTH 
God, and God’s creating the worlds by his Son, are not to be 
taken and reasoned from, just as if they had been employed in 
respect to known individual and entirely separate beings. If 
God communicates his whole substance to the Son, as the Ni- 
cenians, and most of the Trinitarians in modern times (who 
treat of and believe in eternal generation) actually maintain, 
how then can there be separate consciousnesses, wills, and af- 
fections? Or are we to suppose these to exist independently of 
the substance or essence of the Godhead ? 

In a word, it is only when we come adequately to learn: the 
imperfection of human language, and the difficulties which at- 
tend communications by it respecting distinctions in the God- 
head, that we shall be satisfied how inconclusive all reasoning 
must be, which is founded on deductions drawn from the lan- 
guage of Scripture, when we interpret that language just as if 
it had relation to finite intelligencies who are altogether distinct 
and separate beings. What cannot be proved, if we are to take 
such liberties as these? Surely the Anthropomorphites are not 
to be confuted, when such a position is taken. It seems to be 
quite as cogent an argument to say, that when hands, eyes, 
feet, heart, etc., are ascribed to the Godhead by the sacred 
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writers, they can mean nothing, unless we give to their language 
a literal, or at least a quasi-literal, meaning ; as it is to say that 
the being with God, and God’s creating the worlds by his Son 
can mean nothing, unless it havea literal, or guasi-literal, mean- 
ing. In the first case, we reject the exegesis of the Anthropo- 
‘™morphites, because we consider it absolutely certain that God 
is a simple spiritual being. In the second, then, the admitted 
numerical unity and sameness of substance and essential attri- 
butes in the Godhead, would seem to stand arrayed with equal 
strength against a supposition which would make three numeri- 
cally distinct essential attributes ; for such must be three distinct 
and separate consciousnesses, wills, and affections. At least, it is 
not in the power of my mind to conceive that these two things, 
when put together, donot prove an absolute contradiction. Still 
if God’s word asserts such a fact, I would admit its truth; not 
because I can say with Tertullian : Credo quia impossibile est ; 
but because I can truly say, that God’s word is rather to be 
trusted than my own darkened reason. I may commit mistakes ; 
that does not. 

A modified sense then of such passages as John 1: 1 and 
Heb. 1: 1, 2, is to be received ; which indeed must be the case 
in regard to nearly every possible assertion, that has respect to 
the divine nature. When I say God knows, I surely do not 
mean that he studies, or makes effort to acquire knowledge ; 
that he tasks his memory to recal it, and his judgment to con- 
solidate it. When I say that he is mighty, 1 do not mean that 
he has fully developed bones and museles and sinews, and great 
versatility of physical system, and robust health, and that he 
taxes all these when he puts forth his strength. And so of all 
his other natural and intellectual attributes ; the modus ewisten- 
di or modus exercendi must, in our conceptions, be abstracted 
from all our declarations respecting them. There is a real 
truth at the bottom of all; but the modal part we must leave 
undefined and unasserted. 

Why is not this equally true now of the distinction in the 
Godhead? Granting the fact that there is one, (as the texts 
under consideration and others like them seem necessarily to 
imply), why should we reason from the mode of this distinction 
just as if it concerned human or angelic persons, who are in all 
essential respects entirely distinct and different beings? Of 
these we do not and cannot predicate numerical unity of sub- 
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stance, but merely specific unity. Of the Godhead we must ali 
unite in predicating numerical unity of substance and essential 
attribute. We are foreclosed then against an exposition of such 
texts MORE HUMANO. And when this mode of exposition is 
given up, all the deductions from it which would make three 
separate consciousnesses, wills, and affections in. the Trinity, 
are inapposite and incongruous. For more than this we could 
not deduce, if we interpreted these texts altogether in such a 
way as if they applied to person as it exists among men. 

But we have further questions still to ask, in respect to the 
great subject before us. It is expedient that our views of per- 
sonality should be still more fully developed. For this purpose, 
and in order that we may view the subject in another attitude, 
I would again ask : 

What is personality? Is it essence or attribute? Not the 
first, one might answer ; for essence in the Godhead is numer- 
ically one and the same. Not the second in an essential and 
fundamental sense ; because, as we have seen, all the attributes 
that are of this description, belong to the one substance or es- 
sence of the Godhead. ‘ But if personality be neither substance 
nor attribute,’ some one may exclaim, ‘ then can it be any thing, 
or have any existence at all?’ 

My answer is, that this last question is founded on some mis- 
conception, or at least imperfect conception, of the positions 
just laid down. God may have properties or attributes, which 
we do not consider as exclusively peculiar to Deity, and which 
do not of themselves distinguish him from created beings. Thus 
we may say, his nature is spiritual ; and so is that of angels, 
and of that part of man which is made in his image. Such at- 
tributes, from their very nature, do hardly admit of gradation in 
the common sense. Other attributes he has, some of which are 
distinctive or peculiar to him principally in respect to degree ; 
such as wisdom, justice, goodness, etc. Others he has, which 
are entirely and altogether peculiar and appropriate; such as 
self-existence, eternity absolute, immutability, ete. Now per- 
sonality cannot be put among these two latter classes of attri- 
butes; because they belong, as nearly all agree, to the Movag 
or essential substance of the Godhead. If then personality be- 
long to the Godhead, it must belong to it, as it would seem, 
not as essential to divinity, but as in some respect or other mo- 
dal, or at least as an attribute which holds (in a logical arrange- 
ment) a secondary and not a primary place. 
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So Turretin himself concedes: Persona differre dicetur ab 
essentia, non realzter, id est essentialiter, ut res et res; sed mo- 
daliter, ut modus a re; Quaest. 27. § 3. 

_It is possible then, that there may be in the Godhead some 
distinctions which do not consist in a difference of substance ; 
and which moreover do not consist in the high and peculiar and 
exclusive attributes of that substance which constitute Godhead, 
but which are, as Turretin avers, modal; or they may be of 
such a nature that we have no language to describe them, and 
no present ability even to comprehend them if they could be 
described. Can it be strange that the uncreated and self-exis- 
tent Godhead should have some such properties as these? 
The impossibility or even the improbability of this, no man is 
able to prove. 

There may then be distinctions in the Godhead, that lie be- 
yond all our present logical and metaphysical conception or 
power of definition ; distinctions which are co-eternal with the 
Godhead itself; and which, though neither essence or essential 
attribute in the highest sense, may still have an existence that 

is real and true. ° 
_ Any theory which derives the essence of Godhead in the Son 
and Spirit from the first person, seems to strike at the root of 
equal power and glory among the three persons of the God- 
head, and moreover virtually to deny the se/f-existence and in- 
dependence of the second and third persons. Any theory which 
makes the modus existendi, i. e. the subsistence or personality, 
of the Son and Spirit to depend on the first person and to be 
bestowed by him, in like manner virtually denies the self-exis- 
tence and independence of the second and third persons; for 
how can they be of that self-existent substance which is numer- 
ically one and the same with that of the Father, and yet this 
substance have no modus subsistendi of its own? How can sub- 
stance exist without a mode of existing? Or if you say, that 
‘there are different and many modes of subsisting belonging to 
the same essence, and that personality is only one of them; or 
that other modes of existence may be necessarily attached to 
the divine substance which is one, but that this may be some- 
thing which is bestowed on the second and third persons, or wm- 
parted to them ;’ then J have several difficulties to suggest which 
seem to lie in the way of such a supposition. (1) If the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit are in all respects equal in power and 
glory, how can the Father have a power to bestow personality 
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on the Son and Spirit, when they have no such power in refer- 
ence tohim? (2) If the Father has a personality bestowed 
by none, this must be the result of the substance which he pos- 
sesses, and a modification of it which is inseparably connected 
with its very nature ; but inasmuch as the Son and Spirit pos- 
sess numerically the same substance, how is it that this same 
modification of personality, does not attach also to the divine 
substance which is in them? 

Again ; we have already seen above, that the theory of per- 
sonality, which represents three intelligent beings, distinct in 
such a full sense that each has his own individual consciousness, 
will, affections, purposes, etc., must amount to theoretical Tri- 
theism; for such are the principal distinctions that exist be- 
tween three individual men. They are dpoovaros, of a homo- 
geneous nature, i. e. of the same generic, or (if you prefer it) 
of the same specific nature. What then makes Peter, Paul, 
and John three, and not one? It is this very thing, viz., that 
the substance belonging to each, although homogeneous, is sep- 
arate in its individual existence ; for the substance of Paul in no 
sense belongs appropriately to Peter or John, and so of the 
others. Now it is the connection of these three individual and 
separately existing substances with three distinct and separate- 
ly existing souls or minds, wills, affections, sympathies, etc., 
each of which belongs in no appropriate sense to the other, that 
constitutes three distinct and different persons. But if one is 
disposed to turn off his mind from these circumstances of dis- 
tinction or distinctiveness, and to fix his attention wholly upon 
the homogeneousness of Peter and Paul and John, either as to 
substance or essential attributes, then he may say that they are 
one; and he may truly say, that logically and abstractedly con- 
sidered, they are of one and the same nature. And so were the 
divinities of Greece and Rome. But when Jehovah proclaimed 
himself of old to be onz Jrnovan, in distinction from and in 
opposition to all the multitude of gods among the heathen ; and 
when in later times the one God, and the only living and true 
God, is proclaimed with equal solemnity, we seem to be no 
longer at liberty to form any theory of the divine Unity which 
will reduce the Godhead to a mere unity of homogeneousness ; 
for if this be all that is meant by untty, then there might be one 
God or thirty thousand gods, and the unity remain still the same. 

To all that has been already said on this topie, we may add, 
that as the Godhead is not material, so its substance, (speaking 
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in the way of common parlance) is spiritual, and not material. 
Spiritual substance then must in and of itself, by absolute ne- 
cessity, be connected with or give rise to consciousness, will, 
affections, etc., for these are the essential and inseparable pro- 
perties of such substance. How then can the same identical 
spiritual substance, with its same identical spiritual and essen- 
tial properties, be the ground of three distinct and separate con- 
sciousnesses, affections, wills, etc., more humano? The suppo- 
sition appears to be altogether subversive of the identity of spi- 
ritual substance and of numerical unity. Three distinct and 
separately conscious intelligent beings, are not the less three be- 
cause they are spiritual. In our own case, indeed, there is in- 
dividuality or separate existence both of body and soul; and so 
the ground of separation or distinotion is (as we may say) en- 
larged. In the divine Being, body is out of question ; but while 
his spiritual substance is numerically one and the same, how 
what is numerically one and the same can yet have three dis- 
tinct and separate sets (sit venia verbo) of attributes, all of 
which again are identical in their nature, it would be difficult, 
I believe, for any efforts of reason or philosophy to clear up. 
And if it can be shewn that there are three such distinct wills, 
etc., thendoes it follow with entire certainty, that personality in 
the Godhead is like that in men, the material part of man only 
being excepted. We must go back again of course, in such a 
case, to the specific unity of the fathers ; a unity which in itself 
does not forbid the existence of three or of three million persons 
in the Godhead. 

Person, then, cannot be such a division in the Godhead, as 
makes separate and merely co-ordinate consciousnesses, wills, 
affections, etc. ; for this brings us to admit a principle that would 
consist with all the polytheism which we can imagine to exist, 
or to be possible, among divine natures ; or else it reduces us 
to make the impossible supposition, that one and the same iden- 
tical spiritual substance has three distinct sets of ‘attributes, 
which in all respects are again one and the same with each 
other, or at least exactly alike. 

In fact, any definition of personality in the Godhead which 
represents person to be ens per se or substantia individua non 
sustentata in alia natura, as most of the definitions above given 
do either assert or imply, seems plainly and substantially to in- 
fringe on the idea that there is but one and numerically the 
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same substance in the Godhead. Iam not able to see why it 
does not clearly involve a logical contradiction. 

One and all of these modes of Trinitarianism then, it would 
seem, must be abandoned by the considerate believer of the 
present day. Protestants have always professed themselves at 
liberty to pass in review Creeds and Confessions and Systems, 
venerable for antiquity, and long defended by eloquence and 
learning and even force. But let them not abuse this sacred 
privilege. Let them not reject any thing merely because it is 
old, or because it has been defended by arguments that will not 
abide the day of scrutiny ; nor receive any thing merely because 
it is new and striking, and looks fair, and promises to relieve 
some of the difficulties that accompanied the older doctrine. 

Must we come, then, if we abandon the idea of a derived 
Godhead, derived either as to substance or subsistence,—must 
we, in order to be Trinitarians at all, come to the theory of Dr. 
S. or substantially to that which Sabellius in reality embraced, 
but which in many important respects differed from what has 
usually been called Sabellianism? For myself at least 1 can 
freely say, that I do not feel compelled to do this; nor do I feel 
inclined to receive Sabellianism as the complete and proper 
representation of the Scripture doctrine. 

Dr. S. makes the personality of the Trinity to consist in the 
hypostatic developments of the Godhead as Creator and Le- 
gislator, as Redeemer and as Sanctifier; and thus makes the 
doctrine of the Trinity to depend on the manifestations of God 
in respect to the great work of redemption. ‘That God, as 
Father, Son, and Spirit, has thus manifested himself; and that 
this is the great and peculiar manifestation of the Trinity, and 
unspeakably the most glorious one, I have no doubt. So far as 
he goes in this direction, I can cheerfully accompany him. But 
I am not willing to stop where he does, nor to conclude that a 
distinction like that of Father and Son and Spirit in the God- 
head, has commenced altogether in time, and has no foundation 
in the Movas itself of the divine being. 

Let us examine and try the principles in question. God from 
eternity possessed those attributes which fitted him to be creator 
and governor of the universe. ‘There wasa foundation for this 
(so to speak) in the very nature of his being; or, in other 
words, the attributes of creatorship and lordship existed in him, 
before the creation of the world rational and irrational. Yet 
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God, before creation, was actually and in fact neither creator 
nor lord. It was only when the world had been created and 
‘was governed that he became actual creator and lord. 

Now this fact argues no change in him; as Origen rashly 
supposed, and therefore assumed the eternity of the world, and 
the eternally and unceasingly continued generation of the Son. 
It merely showed that the attributes which he possessed were 
exercised in the way of development or action. 

If now there had been no foundation in the divine nature it- 
self for creatorship and lordship, then how is it possible to sup- 
pose that the divine Being would ever have been actually crea- 
tor and lord? This would be to suppose an effect without an 
adequate cause. 

All this I take to be so plain, that it needs only to be pre- 
sented to the mind in order to be admitted. But if this be so, 
then we have something of the like nature to say as to distinc- 
tions in the Godhead, which were the ground of its manifesta- 
tions as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. . 

The fact that these manifestations have been made, Dr. S. 
most amply and fully admits. I ask then, Were they made 
without some corresponding modus existendi or property of the 
Godhead, or in consequence of one? If the first, then is there 
an effect without an adequate cause; if the second, then the 
existence of the Trinity does not begin with the developments 
themselves of God revealed. 

We come by necessity, then, at least so it seems to me, to 
the position, that there was in the Godhead, antecedent to cre- 
ation and redemption, something which was the foundation of all 
the developments made in the same. Was this in the substance 
or in the attributes of the Godhead? Itis easy to ask this ques- 
tion; but where can we apply for any satisfactory answer? 
The Bible does not inform us. The definitions and distinctions 
of the Schoolmen or of later Theologians, give us no adequate 
information respecting it. According to what has been said 
above, we may incline to say that distinction must be attribute ; 
yet as its specific nature lies beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge, how can we feel very certain respecting any conclu- 
sions relative to this pomt? If Dr. S.’s view of the doctrine 
of the Trinity be correct and true, then what can be the mean- 
ing of the assertions, that ‘““God made the worlds by his Son ;” 
that “the Logos was in the beginning with God, and was God ;” 
that “by him all things were created that are in heaven and on 
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earth ?”? Or that “God created all things by Jesus Christ ?” if 
indeed this last reading be authentic. Can a plain, sensible, un- 
sophisticated reader of the Bible feel, when he reads such de- 
clarations, that there was no distinction in the Godhead before 
the creation of the world, and therefore from eternity? Iam 
unable to see how he can; any more than he can believe that 
the attributes of creatorship and lordship did not belong essen 

tially to God, before the actual work of creation. 

Instead then of making the personality of the Godhead to 
arise in time, I would merely say, that i¢ was manifested or de- 
veloped to creatures in time. It is true that the manifestation 
is that with which faith and piety are most essentially concerned. 
But it is equally true, that such is the case in regard to all the 
divine attributes. It would seem to be true, that he who hum- 
bly and fully receives the doctrine, that the Trinity is God re- 
vealed only, does substantially admit the most practical part of 
the doctrine. But it seems to me equally true, that plain and 
inevitable deduction, in the way of reasoning, leads us to the 
belief, that God must be in seipso what he has revealed himself 
to be. 

Trinity, then, as it appears to my humble apprehension, does 
not consist in or arise from the dependence of one person in the 
Godhead upon another, or the communication of substance or 
subsistence of one to the others, but in something which belongs 
to the Movac itself, and which laid the foundation for all the 
manifestations of the Father and Son and Spirit. Who can dis- 
prove such a position? ‘That is impossible. Who, that allows 
numerical unity of substance in the Godhead and still believes 
in Father and Son and Holy Ghost, can refuse to acknowledge 
that either some modification or some property of the divine 
nature, in respect to substance or attribute, led to manifestation 
of the Godhead in what we call a personal manner? 

Here then is Trinrry; and Trinity in its essential nature, 
from eternity to eternity. If you ask how this modification or 
property or distinction can be described, as it originally existed 
in the Godhead, my answer is, that we have no data by which 
we can make out a description. ‘The fact of some distinction 
in the divine nature, which laid the foundation for the manifes- 
tations of the Trinity in the economy of redemption, we may 
and should fully admit. But to describe this seems not to be 
given to created intelligences who are of yesterday. And if, 
in like manner, a challenge should be made, to tell what is self- 
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existence, or independence, or ubiquity in the Godhead, all the 
answer we could make would be, to say what they are not. The 
attribute of Trinity does not stand alone, in regard to the modus 
being beyond our comprehension. . 

I content myself now with these plain and simple facts. I 
reject, therefore, all attempts to define personality in a meta- 
physical way ; for they all imply the possession of a knowledge 
which we do not possess. I receive the simple fact and doc- 
trine of a Trinity on the same ground that I do that respecting 
the incarnation, or God manifest in the flesh. The incarnation 
is a fact upon which my hopes of salvation are built; and yet I 
can make no approach to an explanation of the manner of it. 
Why then can we not, and should we not, treat the doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity in the like way? When men come to believe that 
such is the best method of managing this difficult subject, the 
pious wish of Calvin may come nearer being realized : ‘“ Uti- 
nam sepulta essent nomina, constaret modo haec inter omnes 
fides, Patrem er Fiviom er SpiriruM sANCTUM ESSE UNUM 
Deum.” Inst. I. 13, 5. 

Entirely as I accord with the pious and liberal feeling which 
gave birth to this sentiment of Calvin, yet I cannot think it best, 
on the whole, that the use of the word person should be given 
up, in relation to the Godhead. Against attaching a merely 
human sense to the word, [ have already protested at large.— 
Against nearly all the definitions that I have seen, I feel conclu- 
sive objections, because, when strictly examined, they appear 
to infringe upon numerical unity of substance or of essential at- 
tributes in the Godhead. But the failure to define in an unex- 
ceptionable manner; or misconception even as to the meaning 
of a word, by many individuals; will not always and of course 
prove that the word should be thrown away. Tam fully aware, 
that the church has suffered a great deal of agitation in conse- 
quence of the word tndoraous, persona, or person, being applied 
to the divine being. Thousands of times it has been assailed 
with the accusation that it makes a plurality in the Godhead ; 
and all the disclaimers in respect to this, which have been made 
by Trinitarians, have not seemed as yet to appease their antago- 
nists. The accusation of plurality is still re-echoed down to the 
present hour; and it ever will be so, until ‘Trinitarians will 
cease to give metaphysical definitions of personality in the God- 
head, which are merely copies taken from ideas respecting crea- 
ted, intelligent, separate. beings. There is none of all such defi- 
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nitions, provided they contain any thing positive, to which an 
acute and distinguished mind may not make the objection, that, 
understood in their plain and obvious sense, they infringe upon 
the numerical unity of substance and attribute in the Godhead. 

‘Why not dismiss a word then, which has been so often abus- 
ed by its friends, as well as its enemies?’ Excellent brethren in 
the ministry I know, who are ready to say at once: ‘Dismiss 
it; for peace and conscience’ sake, dismiss it altogether. ‘The 
time never will come, when men will not cease to abuse it ; 
nor when a definition of it can be made out, which is intelligible 
and instructive, and at the same time consistent with the unity 
of the Godhead.’ 

I feel the full force of these considerations ; and J have some- 
times almost been led strongly to wish, that the word had never 
come into use among Christians ; as it is a stranger (at least in 
the sense of modern usage) to the Scriptures. ‘This being the 
case, the churches can never be held to the use of it, as a matter 
essential to sound sentiment or right faith. Yet after all the 
difficulties which lie in the way, Iam not persuaded that the 
word can now be dismissed from our theological vocabulary. 
When the Father is represented as sending his Son into the 
world, in order to redeem it, and the Son as saying, ‘Lo I come, 
my God, to do thy will;’ when God sends his Spirit, and pours 
out his Spirit; when J, thou, he, are employed with verbs, etc., 
designating purposes, actions, feelings, etc., of Father, Son, and 
Spirit ; when we acknowledge that there are works or develop- 
ments appropriate to each ; in what way are we to designate 
the distinctions which these things and modes of representation 
seem to imply, if not by the use of the word person? Letany 
one who acknowledges the fact of such distinctions, make the 
effort to designate them conveniently, and yet avoid the use of 
the word person, and he will find himself embarrassed. This 
may be, and probably is, because he has been accustomed to 
think and’ speak in this way. Indeed this cannot be otherwise ; 
inasmuch as the Bible does not employ person at all in the 
modern sense, in reference to the Godhead. It was ecclesiasti- 
cal dispute which first introduced the word. 

Thus much, however, I would cheerfully concede to those 
respected brethren who feel difficulties about employing the 
word person, viz., that if it never had been used, and the ques- 
tion were now to be decided whether it should be introduced, I 
should feel altogether disposed to abide by simple scriptural 
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usage, and not employ a term’ which the sacred writers did not 
think proper or omitted to employ. 

Still, one may in like manner say, that the Bible no where 
employs the word Trinity ; and therefore we should reject it. 
But the rejection of it would occasion much circumlocution as 
matters now are in the church ; and the same would be the case, 
if the word person should he laid aside. 

Those only are to be complained of, who speak of the God- 
head in a polythetstic manner, while they assert themselves to 
be monothests. If I use the word person, yet tell my readers 
that I do not employ it merely more humano, but that I use it as 
a convenient term in order to designate a distinction in the God- 
head, which has been the ground of actions and words that 
seem to be represented in a personal manner—but still a distinc- 
tion beyond the reach of human power to comprehend or define 
as to its particular mode or specific properties—then the fault 
is their own if they abuse it, and accuse me of polytheism. If 
I tell them that I no more think of applying the word person to — 
the Godhead, in its original and literal sense, than [ think of 
literally interpreting the assertion that God has hands and feet 
and eyes and ears; that he ascended and descended; or that 
he is grieved, that he repents, that he laughs, or that he weeps ; 
then the fault is their own, if they insist on my polytheism. 
Did not the Anthropomorphites, and do not the Swedenborgians, 
make the like use of all tropical descriptions of the Godhead, 
contained in the Bible, and contend that they are to be liter- 
ally understood? And must we demand that the use of them 
should be superseded on this account? . 

Still, although for the reasons stated I would not drop the 
use of the word person, yet I would protest against the license 
which is often taken in speaking of the persons of the God- 
head. When authors speak of their eternal and mutual society 
and converse together; of their taking counsel together and 
deliberating, just as if an effort were necessary in order to har- 
monize them, or to bring them to one and the same conclusion, 
or to be of one and the same mind, or in order to cast light upon 
what it may be proper for them to do; when they tell us of one 
person entering into covenant with another simply as divine, and 
before the foundation of the world; of one divine person com- 
manding, and another simply as divine obeying ; all this and 
much more of the same nature, so long as it is indulged in, will 
continue to bring upon Trinitarians the reproach of Polytheism ; 
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and I had almost said, that the reproach is not destitute of at 
least a semblance of justice. It is indeed steering fearfully 
close to the shoals of polytheism, familiarly to employ such lan- 
guage as this.. I do not accuse the design. Let any one look 
around for a moment on the men who have indulged at great 
Jength in such modes of representation, and he will at once per- 
ceive the injustice of charging them with designed ‘Tritheism. 
In heart and purpose they were strenuous advocates for the uni- 
ty of God. 

But let the considerate believer in the awful nature of the 
Godhead as revealed in the gospel, remember well that ‘“‘ Hear O 
Israel! Jehovah our God is onz JeHovan,” was the sublime and 
glorious truth that-was the corner-stone and basis of the ancient 
church ; and that the Gospel has revealed nothing to shake or 
remove this foundation. ‘To us still there is but one God; al- 
though we know, what most of the ancient Jews do not appear 
to have well understood, that he exists in Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. But he is not the less one on this account. All 
representations of him, then, which are extra-scriptural, and 
which have a tendency to obscure, or render dubious or uncer- 
tain, the doctrine of the divine unity, however well intended, 
are greatly to be regretted. They are productive of two bad 
effects ; the one that they confuse the mind of the more simple 
and unenlightened believer ; the other, that they open wide the 
mouths of gainsayers. Where the Bible leads the way in teach- 
ing any truth, or in the use of any expressions which may seem 
to be obnoxious to the like objections, I would follow on after 
it, be the consequences what they may ; for God knows better 
than we do what ought to be taught, and how it should be 
taught. But if any one by his own gratuitous modes of repre- 
sentation, makes to stumble or misleads the more simple, and 
opens wide the mouth of adversaries, let him look well to the 
day of account for such a proceeding ; more especially when 
the Bible has actually treated of the same subject, and pointed 
out another method of speaking with respect to it. 

I know well that the advocates for those unrestrained meth- 
ods of speech, which naturally represent the distinction of per- 
sons in the Godhead as quite analogous to that which exists 
among men, appeal to the Bible in order to justify themselves. 
But so did Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, Tertullian, and 
Hippolytus, who all held to.a Adyog évdcaBerog and moogoguxdg ; 
the first of which was God’s internal reason or intelligence which 
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he possessed from eternity ; and the second was the Logos first 
spoken into hypostatic or individual personal’ being, when God 
said, Let there be light. The Nicene Council and their advo- 
cates appealed to the Scripture, to confirm the derived nature 
of the Son and Spirit. The leading modern Trinitarians ap- 
peal to the Scripture in order to prove derived personality ; 
although, on this particular point, I have rarely found them ven- 
turing such an appeal, choosing rather, as it would seem, to sub- 
mit the matter to the arbitrament of metaphysics. The Ari- 
ans appealed with great confidence to the Scriptures, in behalf 
of their views; and so have Unitarians of all ages. It is not the 
appeal itself, then, which is to move us. It is our duty to ex- 
amine whether the appeal is well grounded in the laws and 
principles of exegesis. 

It is impossible for me, consistently with the limits prescribed 
to this essay, to go at length into the examination of this subject. 
A few hints are all that can now be submitted to the reader. 

I regard it as a point ewegetically certain, that all the repre- 
sentations in Scripture of the Father’s commanding the Son, 
covenanting with the Son [where is this?], sending the Son in- 
to the world, anointing him to be King, begetting him, giving 
him to have life in himself, and all and singular of the like de- 
clarations, either refer to the Messiah, the Gsar@ewmos, the 
Logos incarnate, in the way of prediction and anticipation, or 
else in the way of history and as a statement of simple facts. 
I am fully of the opinion that this can be made out in an unan- 
swerable manner, if the laws of language, and not the assertions 
of: theological Symbols, are to be followed. I appeal to one 
simple consideration, which must go far in the mind of the so- 
ber and thinking reader, and ask: Why has not the Scripture 
represented God the Father as addressing the Spirit or Holy 
Ghost, as well as the Son; inasmuch as he sends the Spirit, and 
the Spirit is said by the Creeds to proceed from him in-a meta- 
physical or physiological manner? Is the third person in the 
Trinity less important—less conspicuous even in the great. work 
of redemption—than the second? Is he less distinct as a per- 
son, so far as the divine nature is concerned? Why then is not 
the Father represented as conferring with him, and covenanting 
with him, and consulting with him, and doing other things of the 
like nature, which we are told he does in respect to the Son ? 
Only one answer that will satisfy the mind, it seems to me, can 
be given to this question; which is, that all those transactions 
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just referred to, concern the theanthropic person of the Son, 
and do not relate to him as Logos only. John, the only writer 
of the New Testament that gives us a view of the Logos or an- 
tecedent divine nature of the Son, does not even aver that he 
was sent; but simply states that ‘ he became flesh and dwelt 
among us;” and then it was, that he ‘ beheld his glory, the glo- 
ry of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

And when the Son himself prays the Father that he may re- 
turn to him and have that “ glory which he had with him be- 
fore the world was,”’ although I think this and such passages 
fatal to the views of Dr. Schleiermacher, still I do not feel any 
embarrassment in my views as to the point before us. The 
composite theanthropic person of the Saviour could speak of it- 
self, in respect to either nature. If one says that Abraham is 
dead, we understand him of course to mean, that his mortal 
part is dead. Again, if one says that Abraham is alzve, we un- 
derstand him to mean that his immortal part still lives. So when 
Jesus is said to have ‘increased in wisdom, and stature, and in 
favour with God and man,’ we understand this to be predicated 
of the human part of his person; but when he says that he will 
‘have all the churches to know that he searches the hearts and 
tries the reins of the children of men,’ and thus vindicates to 
himself the peculiar prerogatives of Godhead, we predicate this 
of his divine nature. And it is in the like way, that all those 
texts which speak of his state before the incarnation are to be 
construed, ‘To assert that he was with God in the beginning, 
and that he had glory with the Father before the world was, is 
indeed to assert something which implies a distinction in the 
Godhead before the world began. So far as I am able to see, 
this stands full and direct against a part of the theory of Dr. S. 
and of Sabellius. But how such expressions can be construed 
as giving any liberty to speak of society, and covenanting trans- 
actions,-and delzberative counsel, and the like, in the Godhead 
itself, which has one will, understanding, essence, etc., I am 
unable to see. Especially does this last idea of deliberation 
and discussion in the Godhead itself, seem to imply such a de- 
fect as to omniscience and infinite wisdom, as to be particularly 
repulsive. 

Nor does the appeal to the plural forms of expression in the 
Old ‘Testament justify the modes of representation in question ; 
such as, “ Let us make man; Let us go down and see; The 
man is become like one of us; Who will go for us?” ‘and the 
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like. All these modes of expression seem naturally to spring 
from the almost continual use of the plural form D°4>x as the 
name of God. But he who has well studied the genius of the 
Hebrew language, must know that this often makes an intenst- 
tive signification of words by employing the plural number ; 
and particularly that this is the fact in regard to words designa- 
ting dominion, lordship, etc. Such is the ‘case not only with 
Dre , but also with D>y2, 0°24", D4, and many others, 
even when they designate single objects. Elohim is for the 
most part as much as to say, supreme God. But if any still in- 
sist on the argument to be drawn from this, as evincing of itself 
a plurality in the Godhead, what shall be said of its use in Ps. 
45: 6,'7, where first the Son and then the Father is each re- 
spectively called Elohim? Is there then a plurality of persons 
in the Son and in the Father too? 

It is then on the ground of this plurality as to form in the 
name of God, that we may most naturally account for such 
modes of expression as “ Let us make man, etc.’”’ At all events, 
the subject of such plurality of names is encompassed with so 
many difficulties, when viewed in any other light, that nothing 
positive can safely be built upon it, in respect to plurality in the 
Godhead ; an expression, by the way, against which the graver 
and more cautious writers on the subject of the Trinity are of- 
ten warning us, because of its polytheistic aspect. 

When moreover we are asked, with a kind of assurance 
which seems to be well persuaded that no satisfactory answer 
can be given, ‘How could God make the worlds by his Son, if 
he had no Son until the incarnation ?? We may answer in the 
first place, by asking, How could he “create all things by Je- 
sus Christ,” if Jesus Christ did not exist before the incarnation ? 
In both cases the same answer is to be made, viz., that the di- 
vine nature that dwelt in Jesus did exist before all worlds, and 
created the worlds. Son, in such cases, is used as a proper 
name, descriptive of the whole person. In the second place 
we might say, that the question urged on us assumes, that we 
do not believe what we expressly profess to believe, viz., that 
there was a distinction in the Godhead, which laid the founda- 
tion for the development of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which 
distinction was prior to all time and absolutely eternal. 

I have one more suggestion tomake. This is, that the names 
themselves, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are names given not 
so much to characterize the original distinctions in the Godhead, 
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as those by which the Godhead is disclosed to usin the scheme 
of redemption. These appellations may be said to spring from, 
and to be peculiarly characteristic of, redemption. If any one 
demands an illustration of the nature of this, let him ask 
whether God was actually creator and governor of the world 
before the world was made? The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. To complete this relation, and to warrant the full and 
proper application of these names to the divine Being, the cre- 
ation and government of the world must have first become 
matter of real fact. Why is not the same thing true now, in 
regard tothe names Father, Son, and Spirit 2? - Distinctions in 
his nature God always possessed. But these were not devel- 
oped before the scheme of redemption began. ‘The names 
could then, in their full and proper significancy, be applied only 
in anticipation of the accomplishment of this scheme, or else 
after its actual accomplishment. ‘That the glorious ‘Trinity in 
the Godhead has a special and peculiar relation to this greatest 
and best of all the works of God, the humble believer, I trust, 
will not be tempted to call in question. 

If it be said that God’s becoming creator and governor of 
the world depended merely on the voluntary exercise of the 
powers which he possessed of creatorship and lordship, and that 
therefore this case cannot be compared with the development 
of the distinctions in the Godhead; my answer is, that no es- 
sential or important distinction between the two cases, in res- 
pect to the principle concerned in them, can well be made out. 
God’s original powers or attributes of creatorship and lordship 
were’ just as certain to lead to the development of them in the 
creation and government of the world, as the original distinctions 
in the Godhead were certain to lead to the development of » 
them as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In both cases, the 
causa primaria was the nature of the Godhead itself which pos- 
sessed such attributes and distinctions. The attribute of creator- 
ship was not an effect of voluntary arbitrament ; it was original 
and uncreated; and being such, it was certain to oceasion the 
development of creative power. And so in the other case ; the 
distinction in the Godhead was original and uncreated ; and being 
such, it was certain to occasion the developments of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. So far as merely the developments 
themselves are concerned, both are equally voluntary, and both 
depend on or arise from original nature. 

But to proceed with the train of thought before introduced ; 
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it is, T apprehend, principally because the Old Testament was 
_ a revelation merely preparatory to the gospel in its full perfec- 
tion, that it does but obscurely (if at all) reveal the doctrine of 
a Trinity. Iam aware, that this question has been often and 
zealously disputed. But the proper subject of debate is not, 
whether by a comparison of the declarations of the New Tes- 
tament with certain things asserted respecting Jehovah or Elo- 
him in the Old, and by the light which these declarations cast 
on the whole subject, we can now find evidence in the Old 
‘Testament of the doctrine ofa Trinity. The appropriate ques- 
tion is, Whether the Old Testament in and by itself alone, re~ 
veals the doctrine of a Trinity ? Ifit does so, and does it clear- 
ly, then how could the Saviour say, in reference to all that had 
been revealed by Moses and the prophets, “No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath revealed him?” Surely al] the natural 
and moral attributes of the Godhead, in the usual sense of these 
terms, were clearly disclosed by the Old ‘Testament writings. 
What was there then for the Saviour to reveal, which neither 
Moses nor any of the prophets saw or could see? I am not able 
to answer this question in any satisfactory way, except by the 
supposition that Jesus means to declare, that God, as exhibited 
in the economy of the gospel, was never fully and plainly reveal- 
ed until this economy was perfected by the incarnation. 

If Ishould be asked : ‘How could the New Testament writers 
appeal to the Old ‘Testament in order to prove the divine nature 
of Christ, provided it be true that the Old Testament did not 
clearly reveal that divine nature? the answer is easy. In the 
first place, I would say, that I know of no'place in the New Tes- 
tament where an appeal is made for such a purpose. Even in 
Heb. 1. the texts cited are designed by the writer to prove the 
superiority of Christ over the angels, and not to prove his di- 
vinity ; as John Owen himself explicitly confesses, in his com- 
mentary on this chapter. That the texts cited do. establish 
more than this, (for that they do I fully concede), results from the 
nature of the case, and not from the particular design of the 
writer. The sacred writer intimates, that Psalm xiv. and Psalm 
102: 25 seq. relate to Christ ; but if he had not told us this as 
to the latter case, we should never have known and could not 
have conjectured that Psalm 102: 25 seq. did refer to the 
Saviour. It is only on his own authority, that we ground this re- 
ference. And as to the quotation of Ps. xiv., it seems to me to 
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be a clear case, that it does not fairly establish the truly divine 
nature of him to whom it is applied. Elohim appears to be 
here applied as designating an official capacity, which is high 
above that of all other kings. 

The same is true of other like texts. When Isaiah vi. is 
quoted by John (12: 38 seq.), and this evangelist declares that 
the prophet saw the glory of Christ in the sublime and awful 
vision which he relates, it is on the authority of the apostle only, 
that we make the application of the passage to Christ; for no 
reader of it as it stands in the Old Testament, would ever sus- 
pect such an application. Not that there is any thing in the 
text of the prophet which forbids it, for 1 do not see how this 
ean be truly alleged; but merely that there is nothing which 
suggests it, that is apparent in the original. 

And the same will be found to be true of all the other ap- 
peals to the Old Testament. They are not appeals in argu- 
ment with the Jews, made in relation to. the question whether 
the Saviour is divine ; they are applications to Christ, by the wri- 
ters of the New Testament, of what was said simply of Jehovah in 
the Old Testament, and which establish the divinity of the 
Saviour obiter merely, and in the way of logical consequence. 
But the whole force of the proof rests on the credit we give to 
the writer of the New Testament, and the authority that we 
concede to him to expound the Old ‘Testament Scriptures. I 
repeat it, however, in order that I may not be misapprehended, 
that no violence to the laws of exegesis is done in this case by 
the writers of the New Testament. There is, for example, a 
passage in the Old Testament which predicates something of 
Jehovah or of Elohim. The New Testament writer avers, 
that what is here affirmed belongs to Christ. We allow his 
authority to decide this; and if Christ be God, as Paul. and 
John assert, then there is no reason why we should suppose that 
there is any violence done to the laws of interpretation. * There is 
certainly nothing in the Hebrew text against such an interpre- 
tation ; and in most cases of this nature it seems to be equally 
true, that there is nothing which would lead a simple reader of the 
Old Testament, who knew nothing of the New, to apply such 
passages tothe Messiah. 

But I must forbear; for the discussion of this topic, since 
the days of Calixtus, has been so often engaged in, and the 
subject is so fully and amply illustrated by later critics, that more 
need not be here said. 
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Ihave only one additional consideration here to suggest ; 
which is, that if it be true, as some assert, that the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time, before they became Christians, were accustomed 
to believe that their Messiah was to be a divine person, how 
can it be accounted for, that after the first generation of Chris- 
tians among them, the great body of Jewish converts in Pales- 
tine, and many elsewhere, became Ebionites, the peculiarity of 
whose opinion was, a denial of the divine nature of that Saviour 
whom they professed to honour? If all the tendency of their 
education and traditional belief had been as stated above, this 
fact seems to be altogether unaccountable. It speaks more 
than volumes of mere reasoning from conjecture, or from the 
declarations of Rabbins living long after the Christian era had 
commenced ; of which we find such striking examples in P. 
Allix’s learned book on ancient Jewish opinions. 

The reader will observe that I have only said, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is at most but obscurely, and not fully and 
clearly revealed, in the Old ‘Testament taken by itself alone. 
This of course is admitting, that there may be intimations and 
hints in it, from which the doctrine of more than one person in 
the Godhead might be deduced in the way of reasoning. Such 
are the prophecies which appear to ascribe a divine nature to 
the Messiah; and such some of the declarations, in which the 
Spirit of God seems to be set forth as a divine person. How 
much the pious Jews of ancient times actually deduced from 
such passages, we do not know ; and we possess no adequate 
means of determining. But that the later Jews, and in particu- 
lar those cotemporary with the apostles, knew nothing of the 
doctrine of a Trinity, seems to be rendered nearly certain from 
the fact, that neither Josephus, nor Philo in all his numerous 
speculations on the subject of religion, gives any intimation of 
this. Whatever there is in Philo, that seems to approach to 
this, is merely the eclectic philosophy intermingled with his re- 
ligious views, and may be found in. heathen writers almost or 
quite as fully as in him. Atall events, the Nazaraean and Ebi- 
onitish sects so prevalent among early Christian Jews, incon- 
testably prove what the usual and predominant state of the Jew- 
ish mind was. 

On the supposition that has been made, viz., that the full de- 
velopment of Trinity was not made and could not be made, un- 
til the time of the Saviour’s incarnation, it is easy to see why 
nothing more than preparatory hints should be found in the Old 
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Testament respecting it. He who finds more than these there, 
has reason, so far as | can see, to apprehend that his speculations 
in theology have stronger hold upon him than the principles of 
philology. But I must resume my more direct remarks. 

So far as any views extend which I have been able to obtain 
in relation to this whole subject, the names Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost seem to be given principally in reference to the 
revelation of God in these characters, in the economy of the 
gospel. In their full and appropriate sense, they could never 
be given, (unless in the way of hint and prophetic anticipation), 
before the incarnation took place. But let me not be misun- 
derstood in saying this. I do not deny, but on the contrary 
firmly maintain, (as may be.seen by what I have already said), 
that there was from all eternity such a distinction in the nature 
of the Godhead, as would certainly lead to the development of 
it as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. But the characteristics 
designated by these significant names, were not fully developed, 
and could not in all respects fully exist, until the incarnation of 
the Son and the out-pouring of the Spirit had actually taken 
place. If you say that there is a difficulty in conceiving of this 
subject in such a way ; my reply is, that there is the same kind 
of difficulty, and no greater, as there is in conceiving, as has 
already been said above, that God was not in reality creator and 
governor, until the creation of the world and the government of 
it actually took place. The attributes of creatorship and lord- 
ship, i. e. those qualities which would lead the Godhead to de- 
velope himself as creator and lord, and which fitted him (if I 
may so express it) for this, he possessed from all eternity. In 
like manner, that distinction in his nature which would lead to 
his development as Father, Son, and Spirit, and which fitted 
him for this, existed from all eternity, and was an inseparable 
part of his very nature. But Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
an the full sense of the economy of the gospel, he actually was 
not, until the incarnation of the Logos and the out-pouring of 
the Spirit had been actually completed. 

In other and fewer words ; the foundation, ground, or attri- 
bute (if we may or must so name it) of Trinity, is co-eternal 
with the Godhead itself. The distinction in the Godhead that 
would lead to the development of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
always existed. But these adorable names always comprise 
within their present meaning, or at least as employed by us they 
always should comprise, a reference to what has actually been 
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done in the economy of redemption. They can .no more have 
their full and proper significancy without such a reference, than 
the name creator can have its appropriate sense, without any 
reference to actual creation. 

In other words somewhat different still we may say, that the 
full sense of the words Father, Son, and Spirit, can be made 
out only by reference to God revealed. But the distinction in 
the Godhead itself, in which this revelation has its basis, is eter- 
nal; the development of it was made in time. 

We have at last come then, unless I entirely misapprehend 
the whole nature of this subject, to the rock of offence on which 
so many have dashed with peril to themselves and others em- 
barked with them. They have insisted that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, are words that have a full and ample sense, in re- 
ference to the Godhead before the incarnation. In a word, 
they have maintained that God is the Father simply and fully 
in his divine nature, and in reference to the Godhead only of the 
Son and Spirit ; while these second and third persons were all 
that their names as now given import, before the incarnation, 
and indeed before the creation of the world. The Symbol of 
the Nicene council, and all the long and animated defences of 
it made by its friends, take so much for granted. Hence the 
aim and effort to account for it, how God could be Father to 
the divine nature of Christ, and how he could breathe out or 
send forth from himself the Spirit. Hence too the efforts of the 
like nature among most of the leading Trinitarians of modern 
times, to shew that the personality of the Son and Spirit, as di- 
vine, proceeds from the Father. All—al] reduces itself to the 
simple point, of believing and maintaining that Father, Son, and 
Spirit are names descriptive simply of the original nature of the 
Godhead as it is in and of itself, and not of the Godhead as man- 
ifested in the economy of the gospel. 

We have seen what appalling difficulties lie in the way of the 
explanations which ancient or modern times have presented us, 
in respect to the subject as thus viewed ; explanations for the 
most part either contradictory to each other, or altogether want- 
ing in perspicuity, or else at variance with the simple and nu- 
merical unity of substance in the Godhead, or absolutely sub- 
versive of the equal power and glory which should be attributed 
to each of the three persons in the Godhead. When one wan- 
ders through the immense regions of speculation in relation to 
this great topic as thus viewed, and sees here and there its pre- 
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cipices and its gulfs, he either becomes discouraged by the way, 
and gives over the pursuit of his journey, (which the more ir- 
resolute are prone to do), or else he turns his back on such a 
dangerous region, with wonder that any should love to traverse 
it, while a plain, simple, straight path lies open before them in 
another direction, in which they will be much more certain to 
reach the point of satisfaction and safety. 

In a word, we may well ask: Why should it ever have any 
more been overlooked, that the names Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are names that have a relative sense; relative (I mean) 
to the developments of the Godhead as made in the economy 
of redemption, or as preparatory to it; than that (such) names 
as Creator, Governor, Redeemer, Sanctifier, Most High, and 
others of the like kind have, and from their very nature must 
have, a relative sense, i. e. a sense which connects itself with 
the developments of the Godhead in relation to creatures ? The 
errors and difficulties in theology that have resulted from such 
an important oversight, are beyond the bounds of computation. 
Ages and generations have disputed, and been divided in affec- 
tion, and refused co-operation or alliance, because of disagree- 
ment in explaining and defining that which was in itself indefina- 
ble and inexplicable, and which indeed was actually inconsis- 
tent (when sifted to the bottom) with real Unity or Trinity in 
the Godhead. 

If the view now given of personality in the Godhead, i. e. of 
the meaning which we should attach to this term when employ- 
ed in reference to the Godhead, be correct, then the question 
so often asked and urged, may be answered, viz., Are the 
names Father, Son, and Spirit, names of the simple and origi- 
nal nature of the Godhead, antecedent to all development? 
Or are they names of merely the developments of the God- 
head in various ways? The affirmative as to the first question 
was maintained by the great body of the fathers; especially 
after the Council of Nice. It has also been maintained with 
equal strenuousness by most Trinitarians in modern times, al- 
though on different grounds from that occupied by the Nicen- 
ians. On the other hand; the Sabellians in ancient times, and 
a few in modern times who have approached near to or actual- 
ly embraced their doctrines, have contended that personality is 
mere medswnon, in the original sense of this word, i. e. merely 
the paove, or species, or form and manner, in which the Movas 
has revealed itself to men. 
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If now it be asked, after all which has been said above, which 
of these parties are in the right as to their mode of explanation, 
it seems to me that the proper answer is: Neither. Both of 
these views are extremes; into which parties warmly engaged 
in dispute are always prone to go. When Praxeas and Noetus 
and Beryll, and finally Sabellius, all with the latter part of 
the second century or during the third, declared themselves 
against the common hypostatic views of the churches at that 
period, the zeal of those theologians who felt it incumbent upon 
them to defend the hypostatic scheme of Trinity, was animated 
to an excessive degree, and the doctrine of personal distinction 
in the Godhead became a matter of much livelier belief and in- 
terest, than the doctrine of divine unity, which retreated quite 
to the back ground, and was principally brought forward only 
to repel charges of polytheism. A belief in the real divine na- 
ture of the persons in the Trinity was not abandoned ; but-to 
make out this and preserve hypostatical distinctions also, the 
Nicenians went back to the original state of the Godhead itself, 
and found there all the distinctions they made, just as fully and 
completely developed before time began, as after the plan ofac- ' 
tual redemption had begun to be executed. ‘This was one ex- 
treme to which the zeal of dispute carried the great body of 
the fathers, in their contention against Sabellius and others 
like to him. 

On the other hand; the party of Praxeas, Noetus, Beryll, 
and Sabellius, not seeing any thing but polytheism as the log- 
ical result of their antagonists’ premises, and strenuously con- 
tending for the strictest form of Monotheism that seemed in any 
way to be compatible with the gospel, came by the force of op- 
position and by party zeal to the conclusion, that there was in 
the Godhead itself no distinction, and that personality consists 
merely in the development of the Godhead as disclosed in the 
gospel. 'The amount of all was, that the parties separated as 
widely asunder as possible, without absolutely giving up the 
unity of God on the one hand, and all distinction in the God- 
head in any way on the other. 

Thus it is at all times and in all warm disputes, whether ci- 
vil or religious. Parties being once fully formed, and marshal- 
led before the world against each other, proceed to the utmost 
degree of separation that is possible, without renouncing all 
character and credit. ‘The famous Synod of Dort affords an 
eminent example of this. Balcanqual, the deputy from Scot- 
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land to that Synod, tells us in his letters, that he and the Eng- 
lish deputies, (all of whom were strict Calvinists), laboured very 
much to induce the Synod to express their disapprobation of 
the assertion, that “God moves the tongues of men to blas- 
pheme.” But the Synod refused to act in relation to the sub- 
ject, because they khew that some of the members of it were 
accustomed to say this, out of opposition to what they supposed 
to be the lax sentiments of Arminius respecting the divine 
agency. A melancholy proof indeed of the tendency of party 

spirit to excess and extravagance ! 

The case which is now before us, I well know, is in many 
respects a different one ; but the principles or rather the pas- 
sions of men in a warm dispute, operate in like way in all ages 
of the world, unless restrained by special interposition of divine 
grace. 2 

Were the Nicenians in the right, and their advocates in the 
right, in construing the names Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
as names which had their full meaning as applied to the mere 
simple, original, and eternal state of the Godhead? Just as 
much in the right, I must answer, as we should now be, in say- 
ing that Creator and Governor are names of the eternal and 
original state of the Godhead ; and no more. 

Were Sabellius and those like him as to opinion, and is Dr. 
S., in the right, in saying that the names of the Trinity have a 
simple reference to developments of the Godhead made in the 
economy of redemption? 'T’o which I must repeat the same an- 
swer that has just been given. In medio tutissimus ibis, 
seems to be altogether applicable to the present case. Both 
parties have gone to the extreme. From eternity there existed 
that distinction in the Godhead, which was developed in the 
economy of redemption. The names of the persons in the 
Trinity I view as including and recognizing this fact. But the 
names themselves have also an express reference to the parts 
which the Godhead has actually sustained, and sustains, in the 
work of redemption. ‘Their full significancy is and can be ne- 
ver given, without a reference to this. ‘There is no more diffi- 
culty in this statement, than in the one that God was actually 
creator and lord only after the creation. 

May we not indulge the hope that the time will come, as we 
approach nearer to the latter day of glory, and hold ourselves 
more and more free to canvass the opinions of uninspired men, 
and faster bound to the simple instructions of the Bible—may 
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we not hope that the time is near, when men will see and feel, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, when stated in a simple and 
scriptural way, contains nothing repulsive to sound reason, noth- 
ing that is more mysterious than what belongs to the other at- 
tributes of the Godhead, such as self-existence, ubiquity, etc. ? 
May we not especially hope, that Christians will cease to be 
agitated with such an undue zeal for the doctrine of personality, 
as will lead them to assert and maintain it in such a way, that 
the unity of the Godhead is put entirely at hazard by their mode 
of treating the subject? To what good purpose can it be, that 
they strenuously assert their belief in the Unity of God, while 
they continue to make representations, which, when strictly ex-- 
amined, prove to be altogether inconsistent, in a theoretical 
point of view, with numerical unity of substance and essential 
attributes? I am filled with unwelcome apprehension, when- 
ever I perceive that a far greater proportion of zeal is main- 
tained in any metaphysical school of theology, for the personal- 
ity than for the unity of the Godhead. Just as though, Hear, 
O Israel! Jehovah our God is one JenHovan, were expunged 
from the sacred record, or put in the back ground! This should 
not be so. It will be well for all the churches to remember, 
that the zeal of Origen, on this very same point, led him to a 
theory in no important respect better than that of Arius ; see p. 
120 above. Such was the case too with Eusebius, the church 
historian. Arius himself, as we have good reason to believe, 
became what he was by his overflowing zeal against Sabellius. 
When the latter urged the truly divine nature of Christ, and the 
necessity of a simple divine nature and of unity in it, Arius, in 
order to parry the force of these considerations, betook himself 
to the fearful expedient of asserting not only the separate hy- 
postatic, but (in order fully to make this out) even the created 
being of the Son of God. So had Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, already done before him ; for which he was rebuked by 
his brother of the same name at Rome, and drew back from his 
rash declarations, to a position within the covert of the dubious 
language of Origen; which too often may mean, I had almost 
said, any thing or nothing in relation to this great topic. 
Can heated zeal on the subject of mere scholastic or patris- 
tic personality, ever be productive of any thing but hazard to 
the peace of the church and to the interests of true doctrine? 
Or have we yet to learn, that zeal for the doctrines and com- 
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mandments of men, and even those of theologians and councils, 
is not always a zeal for the simple decisions of the Bible? 

I would hope, that due consideration of this subject may lead 
Christians to cherish more of that spirit which Calvin felt, when 
he uttered the sentiment that is quoted above (p. 185). We 
shall then be more likely to come at the truth, the whole truth 
(so far as we are permitted in our present state to know it), and 
nothing but the truth. ; 

On the other hand, to give up the doctrine of the Trinity as 
exhibited in the gospel; to cease to maintain the true and 
proper divinity of the Son and of the Spirit, as well as of the 
Father ; would in my apprehension, be to give up a distinguish- 
ing and fundamental part of the gospel. God as infinite in 
power, knowledge, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth; God. 
as self-existent and every where present; the Jew, the Mo- 
hammedan, the Theist, believe in as well as the Christian. 
What then separates the Christian from them, unless it is the 
peculiar truths of the economy of the gospel? © And what 
among all these can have pre-eminence over that which is ex- 
pressed in ‘God manifest in the flesh,” and making atonement 
— an all-sufficient atonement, for sin? I know of nothing to 
be set above this, so far as the peculiarities of a Christian sys- 
tem are concerned. If so, then let the Christian hold fast to 
this in life and death, in time and eternity. Why should he be 
required to be baptized into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, unless it is to teach him that his 
profession as a Christian must begin, continue, and end with 
the acknowledgment of this great truth? God as manifested 
an the gospel, is the God in which he believes; and this God 
is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. How much that is signified 
by these venerable and adorable names, applies to the original — 
state and condition of the Godhead, and how much to it as man- 
ifested in the economy of redemption, he need not solicitously 
seek toknow. Enough that the names have a peculiar relation 
to God revealed; and that to suppose God to be revealed in 
this way necessarily implies a distinction in his nature which is 
eternal. For the rest, he contents himself to wait until he shall 
be introduced to that vision which is behind and beyond the veil, 
before he can expect to have a more definite knowledge. What 
he does know, he sincerely believes ; and believing, he admires, 
he wonders, he adores. What he does not know by any express 
revelation, but which seems necessarily to result bon what is 
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revealed, he may well believe to be not the less real, because it 
is not in a direct way disclosed to him. As to the modus eais- 
tendt of the Godhead, he is content to believe that it must of 
necessity involve more or less which is beyond the circle of his 
present knowledge or even conception. 

And now I have only to entreat the reader, if he has doubts 
about the views that have been given, that before he comes to a 
*final decision, he would traverse the whole ground of examina- 
tion. He has no right to decide hastily, by merely a partial 
view of the subject. If, when he has plunged deep into ancient 
and modern investigations respecting this great topic, and 
deliberately and often searched them out, he shall judge me to 
be erroneous and inconclusive in my reasonings, thenI may hold 
him bound to give his reasons for such a judgment. If I must 
stand condemned, he will suffer me to insist that the sentence of 
my judge shall be openly declared, in order that it may be ex- 
amined. The days of the Nicene Council, who could bring 
the emperor of the world to publish their sentiments by the 
thunder of imperial edicts and of arms, is past. ‘The menacing 
tones of the Vatican too are echoing fainter and fainter every 
year. The cry of Dixerunt sancti Patres is at last, almost 
every where, beginning to soften its high-raised notes. ‘The 
still small voice of reason and of eternal Wisdom in the book 
of God, we would fain hope, is beginning also to speak with 
more efficient power than in ages past, to the souls of men. If 
any one will show that he has been a listener to this, and give 
satisfactory evidence to the world of the fact; if his testimony 
shall convict me of error, I promise to be among the first who 
will listen to him, and among the most persevering in receiving 
his instructions. Let him discuss, and he will be read. Let 
him do it in the spirit of love, and he will find friends, even if 
they should deem him tobe erroneous. Discussion in the spirit 
of love and candor, will always promote the interests of truth ; 
zeal for tradition, and the fathers, and systems, and metaphysical 
definitions of things beyond the boundaries of human know- — 
ledge, is never likely to achieve much that is useful or com- 
mendable. 

It may be proper for me to say, that the results of this re- 
examination of the doctrine of the Trinity are, in their essential — 
parts, the same as those which I some years since advocated in 
my letters addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing, and the Rev. 
Dr. Miller, on the subject of the Trinity and Eternal Genera- 
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tion. Some of the detail which has respect to these views, im 
particular a few things of a patristical nature, I have found rea- 
son to regard in a somewhat different light from what I once did, 
inasmuch as I have now made a protracted and repeated exam- 
ination; and accordingly I have not shrunk from representing. 
such details according to my present convictions. If any in- 
‘dustrious opponent should take the pains to point out some of 
these minor discrepancies, he is welcome to the task. My only’ 
reply is and will be: I never claimed perfection nor infallibility ; 
and am well aware that I have never exhibited the one or the 
other. I have not yet, although somewhat more than half a 
century old, become too old to change opinions when I find 
reason for it; nor too assuming and haughty to proclaim my 
retractions ; even if the reproach of those who think and feel. 
that all truth and right and piety are theirs, should be incurred. 
thereby. 
I merely add, that for my own part I feel bound to say, at’ 
the close of this protracted effort to discuss and explain some — 
of these very difficult subjects, that I rise from the discussion a 
more thorough Trinitarian than ever. I do believe with all 
my heart,in God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as reveal- 
ed in the Scripture; and my only hope of salvation hangs on 
what rs connected with this belief.. But I have no zeal for the 
system of an emanation-Trinity, as taught in the Nicene school, 
nor for the metaphysical and modal one of more modern the- 
ologians. When it can be shown that either the one or the 
other of these is revealed in the Bible, then may we become 
disciples of those who show it. Until then, it is better for us 
to remain simple scriptural believers, and attached merely to 
the School of Christ. 
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